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The Massachusetts Forestry Association intends to broaden its work and 
increase its actiyities during the coming year. Airangements have been made 
by which speakers can be furnished for groups or organizations who wish to 
haye talks or illustrated lectures on our tree and forest problems. It is not 
the intention of the association to duplicate the technical work of this kind 
done by the state forester's office, but to supplement this by helpful discus- 
sions and informing talks from the citizen's point of view. Public meetings 
and conferences for tree and forest fire wardens are also contemplated. Wood- 
land and Roadside wiU be issued on the twentieth of each month, except 
July, August, and September, and we hope thereby to make it more timely 
and interesting and to broaden its field as time goes on. InddentaUy atten- 
tion may be called to the fact that the annual subscription is increased to fifty 
cents. An subscriptions now on the books wiU be carried out by the publisher 
for the tenn for which they were taken. Fuller information as to the poHcy of 
the association will be given from month to month, as it is developed more in 
detaO. 
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\J Forestry in MasBackusetts has made good progress this year except along 

legialative lines. There it has stood still, awaiting the pleasure of the general 
court. The state forester was granted the full appropriation aUowed by the 
present law, five thousand dollars; but the proposed amendment, taking off 
the restriction of the amount of appropriation and leaving it wholly to the 
general court, was reported upon adversely and defeated. The resolution, in- 
troduced by Henry M. Hutchings and supported by the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association, providing for a committee, composed of the state forester 
and four others to be appointed by the governor, to investigate the subject of 
forest fires and the laws relating thereto, and report recommendations to the 
next general court, was favorably reported by the committee on agriculture 
but received its death blow at the hands of the house ways and means com- 
mittee. The conunittee on agriculture was not unfavorably disposed, appar- 
ently, to the measure providing for a forest lands commission and the institu- 
tion of state forest reserves, but it reported the measure adversely, some of 
the members believing that the gypsy moth problem should be dealt with 
first. The report of the special state committee on taxation of forest lands 
and the accompanying bill is still in committee at this writing, having been 
recommitted for further consideration. Next month we shaU have something 
to say of the future legislative program outlined by this year's experience. 

Gtpst and brown-tail moth legislation is not referred to in the brief re- 
view of the forestry legislative record in the foregoing paragn4)h. This omis- 
sion was in order to give it place by itself, because this work is fundamental to 
our tree and forest interests. The present situation in Massachusetts is de- 
scribed on another page. We wish here to emphasize the fact that at last after 
five years of blundering inactivity we have a workable, though not perfect law, 
and under it there has been organized an honest and efficient bureau which is 
doing its work remarkably well. It is our duty to ourselves and to our neigh- 
bors to perfect the law, as experience guides us, and to provide sufficient 
money for the thorough accomplishment of the work of control. The original 
estimates presented to the legislature last year by the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for the Suppression of the Gypsy and Brown-tail Moths have been re- 
markably verified by nine months of field work and this year the association 
asks that substantially the amount it then asked for shall be granted. The 
condition of the state, with about a third of its area infested, demands prompt 
and thorough measures and the funds now available simply are insufficient. 
This fact shpuld be sufficient, in a crisis which threatens this and surrounding 
states, to bring the needed action. The danger has outgrown the metropolitan 
district. The legislature of 1906 has done nothing else for the forest interests 
of the conmionwealth. We hope it will give them this measure of necessaiy 
protection. 
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THE MOTH SITUATION. 

By Allen Chamberlain. 

The printed report of Mr. A. H. Kiridand, superintendent for suppressing 
the gypsy and brown-tail moths, is a concise and admirable document, a work 
of reference for every one who wishes to know the history of these moths here 
and abroad, the present conditions of each dty and town infested, the require- 
ments of the law relative to suppression of the pests, the experiments with 
impcNTted parasitical and predaceous insects, and the most approved methods 
of fighting. The report should be carefully studied by every property owner 
in the infested district, and indeed in the Commonwealth. It can be obtained 
by addressing the State Superintendent at No. 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 

When the legislature of 1900 refused to continue the crusade against the 
motiis, the warning was given that within five years conditions would be worse 
than ever and the amount spent up to that time, $1,100,000, would have been 
thrown away. Not even these prophets were prepared for what has actually 
occurred. The area infested, then 859 square miles, now totals 2,224 square 
miles, or more than one-fourth of the area of the state. 

The new law has proved effective in the main, but it needs a few per- 
fecting amendments at the hands of the present legislature, and this wiU be 
sought. As the superintendent points out in his report the underlying purpose 
of the law is to bring about codperative effort Wtween the state, the various 
municipalities affected, and the private property owners. In this way it is 
sought to apportion the expense, and thereby awaken a personal interest and 
responsibility in the work, at the same time making all this individual and 
corporate effort so systematic that there shall be little or no conflict or waste. 

Unfortunately little can be done to-day in combatting the moths in our 
woodlands with the funds that can be drawn under the law from city and 
town treasuries and from private pockets. The municipal appropriations 
eked out by the bounties from the state fund, as provided by the law of 1905, 
are just about equal to holding the moths in check on highway trees and other 
pabHc lands. The half of one per cent of the assessed value of the land which 
any property owner can be obliged to expend in this work is insufficient in 
many cases to do the necessary thing, even on land in the more populous and 
valuable centres. This has led too many selfish owners to '*lie down, on the 
town," as the expression is, for the municipality is required by law to dean 
up aU neglected property at its own cost, and to recover this expense, up to the 
amount of one half of one per cent of the assessed value of the land, through 
the collector of taxes. In thickly settled communities the cities and towns are 
obliged to carry out this provision of the law, even at a loss, for the protection 
of the more public spirited owners who dean up their places at their own 
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chaige, and for the protection of the street trees which are cared for at the 
public's cost. 

But in the woodlands it is simply a financial impossibility to fight the moths 
at the expense of the public treasuries, and next to nothing can be recovered 
there throu^ levying one half of one per cent assessment. To dean up a 
woodland colony of gypsy moths costs on the average $100 per acre. To spray 
the woods in the spring in an e£fort to reduce the damage to a tnininnifn would 
cost, according to the best figures obtainable, about $25 per acre. An owner 
of a piece of woodland which is assessed for $50 per acre can be compelled to 
contribute toward this work just twenty-five cents per acre per annum. 

In aU there are to-day, according to the report of the state superintendent, 
baaed on a careful examination by trained men, about 80,000 acres of wood- 
land infested by the gypsy moth. This is about one^ftieth of the wooded 
area of the state. Some method must be devised to check the spread of these 
woodland colonies and at once or we shaU have no live forests left in the com- 
monwealth. 

It is the writer's personal conviction that we must adopt the fireman's 
method when confronted with a serious conflagration which is getting beyond 
his control. In such an emergency he blows up buildings to check the ad- 
vance of the flames. We must get outside of the present lines of infestation 
and work in upon the moth-ridden woods, destroying some property to save 
the remainder. But if this deforestation is undertaken it should not be done 
in an unscientific way. The work should be carried out with a view to the re- 
foresting of these same areas, and it seems reasonable to expect that the State 
forester could here be of material assistance in the moth crusade. It is not 
even needful that aU the wood and timber cut in this work should be a loss, 
for under proper regulation the major part could be safely utilized, so that 
this deforesting method would not be nearly as drastic as is the method of the 
fireman in his particular field. 

In any event the cities and towns should begin at once to cut and bum the 
acres and acres of utterly useless scrub growth to be seen aU through suburban 
Boston on vacant building lots, in old quarries and in swampy places. These 
growths, chiefly scrub oak, wild cherry, locust and gray birch, are utterly 
worthless, often occupying ground so fully as to make it impossible for good 
trees to secure a roothold, and to-day they are dangerous breeding grounds 
for both moths. The only economical treatment is to cut and bum. The cost 
of mowing off the sprouts for a year or so to keep the stuff down will be com- 
paratively slight 

As already stated little can be done in the woods with the funds now avail- 
able under the law. The legislature was asked last year in enacting the new 
law to provide the sum of $600,000 to be available until May 1, 1907. This 
amount was based upon careful estimates made by experienced men who had 
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an intimate knowledge of the conditions, and who figured independently. 
The l^slature cut this just fifty per cent. 

Taking up the estimates again this year in the light of one season's expe- 
rience it is evident that the figures made last year were correct. It is there- 
fore necessary to present these facts to the l^slature, and urge that the State 
appropriation be increased this year by $150,000 to enable the superintendent 
to begin work in the woods. 

It is equaUy worth while for cities and towns to consider the advisability 
of cutting some of their highway trees, and those standing in parks and on 
other public lands, and owners of residence property might weU do the same. 
This work, however, should not be carried out in any hit or miss manner. If 
done under the direction of competent tree experts, the result will be highly 
beneficial in more ways than one. Not only will the burden of maintenance, 
now heavy, owing to the moths, be greatly reduced, but the trees that remain 
will be benefited. Many of our highwa3rs, for example, are overloaded with 
trees. They stand so dose together that they injure one another by inter- 
ference aloft, and by competition underground in search for food and water* 
They overshade the street and keep it muddy. They prevent a proper circu- 
lation of air and shut out aU sunlight; and on artifidaUy lighted streets inter- 
fere with the proper lighting at night. Let us begin at once to improve this 
condition. Take one street at a time, study it fully from every point of view 
and then carry out the cutting on a well-considered plan. Some towns have 
already begun this work. Every good and well-placed tree on the highway is 
worth every cent it wiD cost to maintain it. Poor, misplaced and crowded 
trees are an extravagance which we cannot afford to tolerate. But let the 
town be careful into whose hands it entrusts this important work. An un- 
trained and incompetent man can easily do vast damage to a town in this way 
in a single day, a damage which cannot be repaired at any cost within half a 
century or longer. 

The aim of the authorities to-day is to put the moths (especially the gypsy* 
which is the great menace to our woodlands) under control. The pest is now 
running riot over many acres. It will be costly to restore the conditions of 
1900, and it cannot be accomplished in one year or in two. Once under con- 
trol a comparatively smaU annual outlay wiU be sufficient, even if the foreign 
parasites fail us, to keep the moth down provided we then continue to enforce 
the law we now have. The present conditions are due to the fact that nothing 
has been done for six years to restrain the pest. 

It will help to bolster our courage if we keep in mind the fact that earnest 
efforts are being made to introduce parasitical and predaoeous insects from 
the old world homes of the moths. It is through such agencies that the moths 
are kept in subjection in those countries, and we should keep up our hope that 
they may be successfuUy planted here. But we cannot meanwhile sit supinely 
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by and wait, for it will require several years, in aU probability, to establidi the 
foreigners in sufficient numbers to be effective. If they were turned loose now 
in the infested r^on, assuming that we had a goodly swann on hand, it would 
not be prudent for man to sit back and watch the struggle. Let us first put the 
moths down, so far as we are able, and then hope that the parasites will act 
as our policemen and hold them in subjection. 



THE EASTERN FOREST RESERVES. 

The two measures for national forest reserves in the White Mountains 
and in the Southern Appalachians were consolidated in one bill by the Amer- 
ican Forestiy Association at its annual meeting in Washington. The con- 
solidated bill, which was endorsed by the National Board of Trade, unites the 
northern and^southem interests and is a wise measure tactically as well as 
rationally. Both are equally necessary to the general welfare and the argu- 
ment for both rests on the same grounds. 

The new bi|l was presented to the senate committee on forest reservations 
on Saturday, January 20th, by Philip W. Ayres, forester of the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, Overton W. Price, assistant forester of 
the United States, Edwin A. Start, secretary of the Massachusetts Forestiy 
Association, and H. A. Pressey of the Hydrographic division, United States 
Greological Survey. These gentlemen represented collectively the American 
Forestiy Association, as well as their own organizations and services. 

The senate committee, of which Senator Brandegee of Connecticut is 
chairman, includes Senators Overman of North Carolina and Tillman of 
South Carolina, from the South; Senator Bumham of New Hampshire, in 
addition to the chairman, from New England; Senator Kittredge of North 
Dakota, a New Hampshire man; Senator Ankeny of South Dakota, Senator 
Smoot of Utah; and from the Pacific coast Senators Perkins of California and 
Gearin of Oregon. Senator Depew of New York is also a member. This 
committee has favorably reported the measure. The attitude of the house 
committee on agriculture, of which Mr. Wadsworth of New York is chairman, 
is not so well known. This conmiittee gives a hearing on the bill April 11. 
The sub-committee on forestry, which wiU have primaiy consideration of the 
bill, has for its chairman Mr. E. Stevens Henry of ELartford, Conn. 

The text of the bill is as follows: — 

A BILL. 

Fob thx Purchase of Two Nationai. Forest Reserves in the Appalachian 
Mountains and White Mountains, to be Known as the Appaiachian For- 
est Reserve and White Mountain Forest Reserve, Respectivelt. 

Be it enacUd by the Senate and Houee of Repreeentatives of the United State* of 
America in Congreee aeeembUd, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorizea 
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and directed in his discretion, to acquire by purchase of condemnation lands suited to 
national forest reserve purposes in the Appalachian Mountains within the States of 
Maryland, West Viniiua, North Carolina, South Oirolina, Geor;p[ia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, and the White Mountains in the State of New Hampshire, to be known as 
the Appalachian Forest Reserve and the White Mountain Forest Reserve, respectively, 
and to care for, protect, use, and make accessible the said reserves under the laws gov- 
erning forest reserves. 

Sbc. 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall advertise in the several states 
named in this act for lands to be purchased under the provisions hereof; and as between 
lands of eoual value, for the purposes of this act, the lowest bids shall be aoca>ted: 
Provided, tnat the Secretary of Agriculture shall have the right to reject any or all oids: 
Provided further, that the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered, in his discretion, to contract for the purchase of lands, exclusive of the timber 
thereon of kinds and sizes to be specified m the contract, said timber to be cut and 
removed in accordance with rules and regulations to be prescribed by him for that 
purpose; and provided further, \ha,t the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and empowered, in his discretion, to contract for the purchase of lands, exclusive of 
the mineral rkhts therein; and on such lands mineral deposits may be mined under 
such rules andregulations as the Secretary of Agriculture mav prescribe, and the rules 
and r^^ations, as provided in this section for cutting and removal of timber and 
mining of minerals, shall be embodied in the contract for piudbase and conveyance 
of title. 

Sec. 3. That in the acquirement of lands for the purposes of this act the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, in each of the several states named nerein, conform to the condi- 
tions prescribed in ihe present or future act or acts of the legislature of each such state 
cediog to the United States the right to acquire and control such lands, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and empowered to exerdse, as to such lands, 
all the rights and powers granted in said act or acts; provided, that when the owners of 
lands soi^t to be acquired for the purposes of this act are unwilling to sell the same on 
terms satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture, condemnation proceedings for the 
acquirement of such lands shaU not be had so long as the said owners protect and per- 
peliiate the forests on said lands, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretaiy of A^culture for the control of the forests on lands purchased by the govern- 
ment under this act, so far as the same may be applicable. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and empowered to 
aco^t gifts of land for the purposes of this act, and such lands shall thereafter be known 
by such names as the donors, with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of Agriculture may do all things necessary to secure ihe 
safe title in the United States to the lands herein provided to l^ purchased or otherwise 
acquired; but no i)ayment shall be made for any land purchased or otherwise acquired 
under this act until the title to such land shall be sati^actory to the Attorney General 
and shall be vested in the United States and accepted, and when vested as aforesaid the 
land thus transferred shall become and be administered as national forest reserve land. 
Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall as far as practicable make pro- 
vision for the reforesting of clearings on lands acquired under the provisions of this act 
whenever he shaU consider such act necessary for the protection of the soil or water 
supply. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and empowered to 
make contracts for the purchase of lands and accept conveyance thereof or otherwise 
acquire the same in accordance with the provisions of this act to the amount of not to 
exceed three million dollars, which sum shall be available immediately and until ex- 
pended and is hereby appropriated to carry out the provisions of this act out of any 
mon^s in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, that the Secretary of 
Agrioilture shall each year make a detailed report to Congress of his doings in the 
premises : And provided, that no part of said sum nereby appropriated shall be expended 
for the purchase of lands under the provisions of this act until a valid title to the same 
shall be vested in the United States, and untfl the state in which the land lies shall hate 
ceded to the United States exclusive jurisdiction of the same, during the time the United 
States shall be or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes except the administration 
ol the criminal laws of said state and the service of any civil process therein. 
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MR. PINCHCWP IN BOSTON. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the United States Forest Service, ad* 
dressed two good audiences in Boston on January 20th in support of the pro- 
posed eastern reserves. At noon he was the guest of the Twentieth Century 
Club at its Saturday luncheon, and spoke on the work of the forest service and 
the plan to extend the federal reserve policy to the east *m states. In the 
evening a large public meeting was held in Huntington Hall under the auspices 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club, the Twentieth Centuiy Club, the Society 
of Arts and the Massachusetts Forestry Association. About 800 people at- 
tended and listened to the cogent arguments in favor of the eastern reserves 
as presented by Mr. Pinchot, Dr. Henry P. Walcott, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, Rev. C. F. Dole, pre»dent of the Twentieth 
Centuiy Qub, and Mr. James P. Munroe, who represented the Society of 
Arts. The president of the Appalachian Mountain Club conducted the meet- 
ing and read a letter from the venerable Joseph B. Walker of Concord, N. H.> 
who is very properly known as the "Father of New Hampshire Forestry.'* 
Mr. Pinchot stated that when the people of New England and of the southern 
states prove to the congress that they are determined to have the eastern 
reserves, it will be impossible for the rest of the country to attempt to with- 
stand the pressure which will be brought to bear by the combined congres- 
sional delegations of these two sections. 



FORESTRY PROGRESS IN CONNECTICUT. 

By Austin F. Hawes, 
State Forester of Connecticut. 

The coming spring promises to be the most encouraging from a forestry 
standpoint that Connecticut has seen, at least in recent years. One hundred 
thousand white pine seedlings are being imported from a Western nursery at 
the very reasonable price of $3.75 per thousand, and wiU be planted in various 
parts of the State. There have been perhaps three main reasons why land 
owners in this country have neglected forest planting: — 

(1) Lack of information as to methods. 

(2) Dijfficulty and expense in securing nursery stock. 
(8) Danger from forest fires. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, through its forester, 
aims to obviate the first drawback by giving information to land owners in 
the same way as is done by the Massachusetts state forester. 

Several of the large nursery companies of the country are now recognising 
the opportunities for trade in raising forest seedlings on a large scale, and it is 
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therefore possible to obtain them at a much more reasonable rate than was 
formerly the case. 

The general assembly last summer passed a forest fire law framed some- 
what on the Massachusetts and New York laws, providing for a system of 
forest fire wardens to serve under the general supervision of the state forester, 
and it is expected that this system wiU prove efficient in diminishing forest 
fires. A conservative estimate places the annual damage through fires to 
forest property in the state at $100,000. With the exception of the few build- 
ings, and some of the stacked lumber and cordwood burned, there is no in* 
surance on the property, so it is largely total loss. 

While the fire system just inaugurated wiU probably not cost over |[5,000 
annuaUy, it may be possible to decrease the damage by $50,000 or more, for 
the saying: — "An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure" — is em- 
phatically true in the case of forest fires. 

One of the most important reasons for this anti-forest-fire movement is to 
encourage land owners to take up forestry, and indications already encourage 
a belief that the endeavor is being appreciated. The greater part of the forest 
planting which is to be done this spring is being undertaken by private owners 
upon land of very little value for other purposes. These small plantations 
which are now being started wiU serve to demonstrate the feasibility of the 
work, and other land owners both private and corporate wiU probably follow 
their example. 

Several water boards in Connecticut are planting their lands to white pine, 
chestnut and other forest species, and extensive planting wiU be carried on this 
spring on the newly acquired state forest in Union, and on the sand plain land 
in Windsor belonging to the agricultural experiment station. 

The Connecticut Forestry Association has its first annual bulletin in press, 
which will shortly be ready for distribution. This contains a complete state- 
ment of the forestry situation in Connecticut. 



THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

Thb annual meeting of the American Forestry Association was held in 
Washington, January 16 and 17. It was a working meeting and transacted 
some important business. The chief questions before it were the revision of 
the by-laws and the preparation of a consolidated bill for the eastern forest 
reserves. The latter we have spoken of on another page. 

The association has grown rapidly since the holding of the American 
Forest Congress a year ago, the gain in members during 1905 being over 1700* 
It therefore, seemed wise to make certain changes in the organization in the 
interests of increased efficiency. The principal changes depended upon a plan 
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to bring kindred organizations into closer affiliation with the association so 
that something in the nature of a federation may be established. To this end 
it was provided that "any forestry association or other organization approved 
by the board of directors may become a sustaining member." Sustaining 
members pay annual dues of $25.00. As a sustaining member each oiganiza. 
tion will of course have a vote in the association. 

A new section provides that "Any forestry or other organization which 
may become a sustaining member shall be entitled to delegate as advisors of 
this association three of its members, one of whom shall be elected by the 
board of directors a vice-president of the association. The advisors so 
elected from the various organizations shall constitute the advisory board of 
this association." 

It is hoped that this advisory board wiU be an important agent in bringing 
about closer relations and mutual assistance between the American Forestry 
Association and such other organizations as avail themselves of this plan. In 
addition to the vice-presidents from affiliated organizations, there are five 
vice-presidents at large. The board of directors wiU hereafter consist of fifteen 
members. 

The following officers were elected: — President, Hon. James Wilson (re- 
jected); vice-presidents at large (under new by-laws), James W. Pinchot, 
F. E. Weyerhaeuser, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, John L. Kaul, Dr. B. E. 
Femow; treasurer, Otto Luebkert; Board of Directors (under new by-laws), 
Hon. James Wilson, Hon. N. J. Bachelder, Rutherford P. Hayes, George P. 
Whittlesey, Gifford Pinchot, F. H. Newell, George K. Smith, Allen Chamber- 
lain, William S. Harvey, James H. Cutler, Prof. Henry S. Graves, Dr. Albert 
Shaw, William L. Hall, Samuel Spencer, and H. A. Pressey. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, being unable to serve, has resigned. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Re9olvedy That the need of establishing national forest reserves in the Southern 
Appalachian and White Mountain re^ons grows more uigent day bv day. We there- 
fore urge the prompt passage through Congress of a bill which shall create these re- 
serves, and thereby not only preserve the natural resources of two exceedingly important 
regions, but at the same time contribute largely to the stability of the national pn^perity . 

Reiclvedy That the American Forestry Association again recommends an mcrease of 
opportunities for general forest education in schools and colleges, and for professional 
traming in post-^^Biduate schools; and we earnestly request Congress to take favorable 
action at its present session upon the bill now pending which appropriates funds for the 
promotion of forest education and forest experiment work in tie agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations of the United States. 

Reidved, That this Association again protests aj^ainst the attempt to reduce the area 
of the IViinnesota National Forest Reserve, and agamst any step that would render more 
difficult the perpetuation of the forests upon it. 

Ruolvedy Tnat we concur emphatically in President Roosevelt's desire for the pres- 
ervation of Niagara Falls, and pledge him the support of the Association in his wise 
effort to that end. 

Resolved, That the American Forestry Association believes that that nation should 
own the Calaveras Grove of Big Trees, and earnestly recommends the prompt enact- 
ment of legislation by Congress for the purchase of these trees. 
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WOOD-PULP AND FORESTRY. 

In an article in the January ** Review of Reviews" by Sylvester Baxter on 
the redevelopment of Maine, there is a suggestive passage on wood-pulp and 
fOTestry. Mr. Baxter believes that the pulp manufacturers have seen a great 
Ught. He says: — 

Among the best guarantees for the perpetuity of the forests are the en- 
lightened policies adopted in recent times by this industiy. A leading paper 
numufacturer said to the writer: "We would be veritable fools if we went to 
work and destroyed the very fountain-head of our industry. We have in- 
vested millions in our plant of substantial buildings, costly machinery, big 
dams, and turbines. If we should destroy our source of supply our plant 
would be worthless. After a few years we should have to abandon it and 
move elsewhere for another supply. This would bankrupt us. So from the 
very start we make our calculations to assure permanence. Our mill needs a 
tremendous water-supply, both for power purposes and in making paper. 
Hence, we have to look after the streams and lakes, which are also cheap 
thoroughfares for transporting our material. If we destroyed the forests we 
should lose our supply of spruce logs, and ruin our water-supply by making it 
irregular and undependable. It would mean not only 'After us the deluge;' 
there would come also the drought, and that would be stiU worse." 

This manufacturer's company took pains to secure at the outset the owner- 
ship of three hundred thousand acres of forest lands bordering the rivers and 
their tributaries that were to furnish the motive power for two proposed great 
miUs, — a territory extending back for hundreds of miles into the northern 
wilderness. Then the forestry bureau of the national government was applied 
to. A corps of experts was sent into the Maine woods. The fruit of two or 
three years' work was an accurate survey, close studies that gave the company 
an exact knowledge of what trees grew on every acre, together with a scheme 
for the scientific and economical management of this vast estate. It cost 
much money, but the outlay proves most profitable. The plan assures a per- 
petual timber supply. No tree under nine inches in diameter, breast-hi^ 
from the ground, is cut. At the end of sixteen years the spruce growth will 
have renewed itself. Then the same ground cap be cut over again, yielding 
about the same as before. The management of the forests is intrusted to a 
special department. Under this plan the entire three hundred thousand acres 
will have been cut over every sixteen years. Under the short-sighted, old-time 
policy of cutting out aU the spruce, large and smaU, the supply never renewed 
itself; the worthless fir-balsam took its place. Under scientific management 
the young growth is always springing up. The conservation of the forest is 
best assured by ownership in extensive tracts, either by great corporations or 
by a government, — national, state, or municipal. The private corporation, 
from motives of enlightened self-interest, deals with its holdings as a perma- 
nent investment. The government conserves the forest for the public interest 
and follows economic lines in its administration. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

REVIEWH. 

The Tree Book: a popular guide to a knowledge of the trees of North America and to 
their uses and ciutiyatioD. By Julia Ellen Sogers. With sixteen plates in colour and 
one hundred and sixty in black and white, from photographs by A. Raddjrffe Dug- 
more, i^. xx» 589. Frice net $4.00. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company, 
1905. 

This latest volume of the well-known Nature Libraiy is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of trees. In the flood of nature books that has been pour- 
ing from the press the last few years there have been some helpful books for 
the students of trees, but none of them has occupied the field in such a way as 
to exclude competitors. Dr. Saigent's notable manual published last year was 
a model of its kind but it was a work for the trained botanist. Not every one 
who wishes to know and understand tree life can be a botanical expert and 
there has long been a need of a comprehensive work, of recognised authority, 
that would be available for the lay student of trees. Such a work Miss Rogers 
has given us and it is saying a great deal when we add that it is a successful 
attempt to make a popular scientific book. 

Part I, comprising 454 pages, is descriptive and covers all the families of 
our North American trees — eastern, western, northern and southern. The 
descriptions are dear and the means of identification simple and plain. The 
first general chapter on *' How to Know the Trees " is followed by one on names, 
and a third dealing with tree families. This chapter has a key to the families, 
and keys to the genera of the different families are provid^ in subsequent 
chapters. In addition to the usual botanical data there are given many iiseful 
facts in regard to habits, characteristics, utility and commercial designations. 
The study of the different ti;^ from the text is simplified and made a pleasure 
by the many plates for which Mr. Dugmore's photographic skill furnished 
the originals. It is safe to say that no such collection of illustrations has ever 
been embodied in a book on trees. All the marked characteristics of the lead- 
ing species are shown in dear and sharp relief in these excellent examples of 
the application of modem photography and illustrative processes for sdentific 
purposes. 

Seventy-two pages are given to Part 11, Forestry. In nine chapters there 
is an excellent account of modem methods of forestry and lumbering, not to 
make foresters or lumbermen, but to enable the general student to understand 
the practical relation of man and the forest. The different types of forest are 
defined and the working of a lumber camp is described. Planting, trans- 
planting, care of woodlots, propagation, mensuration, and pruning are all 
treated in the chapters of this part and a chapter is also given to the enemies 
of trees. 

The third part contains four chapters on the uses of wood and the fourth 
four chapters on the life of the trees. An appendix gives group lists of trees 
having similar characteristics, and there is a good index. 

This brief sununary suggests the scope and nature of the book. It should 
be said further that the style is direct and attractive and the mechanical execu- 
tion admirable. As far as we have been able to examine it we have reason to 
believe that it is accurate and reliable. Miss Rogers, the author, was a lecturer 
on nature study in the summer school of Comell University, and elsewhere, 
and began^in 1908 the special studies that took form in The Tree Book, 
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The Nahural Rej^aoemerU of White Pine on Old Fieide in New England, Bv S. N. 
Spring, M. F., Forest Assistant United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
otFoiestry, Bulletin No. 68. Washington, 1905. Pp.82. Bis. 7, and map. Free 
on application to the Forester, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The growing interest in the cultivation of white pine in New England 
makes any practical and authoritative addition to the literature of the subject 
of immediate value to our people. We therefore welcome this very useful 
buUetin just issued by the forest service at Washington and we are sure that 
it will have a large circulation in New England. 

Mr. Spring's presentation of his subject is direct and dear. The intro- 
ductory paragraph strikes the key note when it says: — 

'*The increasing use and value of second-growth white pine have caused 
considerable interest to be taken in its rate of growth and reproduction. Many 
persons in New England who are familiar with past conditions can recall the 
time when land which to-day has valuable pine upon it was under cultivation 
or in use as pasture. When such lots are cut, however, trees of little value fre- 
quently replace the pine growth, so that white pine in New England is threat- 
ened with extermination. To insure its perpetuation practical methods for its 
renewal must be employed at once." 

The study deals with the life history of second-growth white pine on old 
fields and pastures in New England. The author's conclusions are of interest 
and we quote his summary in his own words: — 

''(1) The extension of white pine on old fields and pastures has been 
vigorous in the past, as is shown by the numerous merchantable stands of 
pure second-growth pine found in several localities in New England. 

*' (2) Many fields and pastures covered at present by seedling and sapling 
stands give evidence that the white pine is still extending itself. This exten- 
sion depends principally upon the presence of seed trees. 

" (8) The merchantable stands are being rapidly removed on account <A 
the large consumption of pine by certain industries. The common method 
of lumbering these pine lots leaves no seed trees to provide for future stands. 

** (4) Under the existing methods of lumbering, which are rapidly reducing 
the stands from which seeding is taking place, the future extension of pine is 
likely to be limited to occasional small groups, leaving the greater part of the 
land to be occupied by inferior species. 

" (5) The replacement of white pine can be assured by leaving seed trees 
on each lot when it is cut. If this practice becomes general, the number of 
stands of merchantable pine in New England will be greater fifty years hence 
than it is to-day, and the quality of their timber will be better. 

*' (6) The future extension of white pine by natural replacement will be 
of great value, not only to New England as a whole, but to the individual owner 
as well, who will be making a profitable investment at a very small outlay." 

The history of the white pine tree from the seed to the pole stage is given 
at some length and the process of seeding is explained clearly and simply. 

The same statement may be made of the account <A the rate and process 
of growth and this life history of the individual tree forms the foundation for 
an equaUy clear study of white pine woods on our fields and pastures. 

GNniers of New England wood-lots wiU find this buUetin with the earlier 
study by Prof. Graves on "The Wood-lot," perhaps the most practically help- 
ful of any publications that they can secure. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Masiochuaetts Forest Service. — Bulletin No. 1 (seoond ed. reyised) Akennan. 
Forestry in Massachusetts; Leaflet No. 1 (second ed.) Arbor Day. 

United States Forest Service. — Bulletins: No. 56, Chapman, A Working Flan for 
Forest Lands in Bericel^ County, South Carolina; No. 62, Grraaang on 3ie Public 
Lands, extracts from the report of the public lands ooomiission, with m^; No. 64, 
Zon, Loblolly Pine in Eastern Texas, with special reference to the production of crots^ 
ties; No. 65, Clothier, Advice for Forest Planters in Oklahoma ana Adjacent Regions; 
No. 66, Kellogg, Forest Belts of Western Kansas and Nebraska; Circular No. 86; The 
Forest Service — ^fdiat it is and how it deals with f orestproblems ; Rmort of the Forester 
for 1905 ; Farmers' Bulletin No. 228, Qothier, Forest luting and Farm Management. 

Periodicals. — Forestnr and Irrigation, Forest Leaves, The Hawaiian Forester and 
Agriculturist, Park and Cemeteiy and Landscape Grardening, The Lumber Review, 
^e Federation Bulletin. 

Miscdlaneous. — Iowa State O^ege, Bulletin, iii, 4. 



The Berkshire Gleaner is authority for the statement that F. S. Pearson of 
Great Barrington, who is developing a laige estate in Alford, is making large 
purchases in the Blue Hill region, with the intention of allowing the cut over 
hillsides to grow up to timber for the preservation of the natural beauties of 
the country and for forestry. This is good news. Such private enterprises are 
most desirable. Unfortunately there are comparatively few men with the 
means and the inclination to manage large areas in this way. The land re- 
ferred to is valued at an average of about $6 an acre. 



MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 
The office of the Association at No. 4 Joy Street, Boston, is open during business hours, 

NEW MEMBERS. 

January, 1906, 
Mrs. R. C. WinthropT Jr., 10 Wahiut St., Boston. (Life.) 
T. Franklin Currier, Gore Hall, Cambridge. 

F^fnuiry. 
Sarah B. Fay, 88 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (Life.) 
Fnncia Shaw, 846 Kent St., Brookline. ^e.) 
James Barr Ames, 11 Frisbie Place, Cambridge. 
Mrs. James Barr Ames, 11 Frisbie Place, Cambridge. 
John S. Baldwin, Worcester. 
John L. Bates, 84 State St., Boston. 
Robert M. Burnett, 9 Bosworth St., Boston. 
Grafton D. Cushing, 11 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
M. F. Dickinson, 53 State St., Boston. 
Frederic Dodge, U. S. District Court, Boston. 
Frauds C. Hersey, Jr., Wellesley Hills. 
Paul B. Morgan, 6 Windsor St., Worcester. 
William Taggard Piper, 179 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
John Shddon, Greenfidd. 
Charles W. Ward, 67 Coldiester St., Brookline. 
Mrs. Charles W. Ward, 67 Colchester St., Brookline. 
Frederick Winsor, Middlesex School, Concord. 

Mardi, 
Samud C. Lawrence, 8 Rural Ave., Medford. (Life.) 
Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck, 185 Marlboro St., Boston. (Life.) 
Ridiard B. Carter, 172 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Martin L. Cate, 112 Milk St., Boston. 
Dr. H. P. Jaques, LenoT. 
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OfUcebs, 1906. 

PrendenL— Heniy P. Wakott of Cambridge. 

F«^Pf«n<20nt9.— William F. Gale of Springfidd, Mary L^ 

Russdl of Milton, Charles Frauds Aduns of Linooln, Ridiard T. Fisher of Cam- 
bridge, James W. Brooks of Petersham. 

Secretary. — Edwin A. Start of Billerica. 

Treasurer.— A. W. Elson of Belmont. 

EoceetOive CommiUee. — The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Tieasm^r, 
ex offidis, Allen Chamberlain of Winchester, Emma G. Cummings of Brookline, 
Frederic Cunningham of Brookline, J. Rayner Edmands of Camoridge, Richard 
A. Hale of Lawrence, Henry James, 2d, of Cambridge, Cora C. Stuart Jones of 
Boston, Harris Kennedy of Milton, Katherine W. S. Noble of Boston, Frederidc 
L. Olmsted, Jr., of Brookline, Mary L. Tucker of Newton. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

die Hatotence Scientific &c|iool 

/'^VFB'EIRS four-year courses of study leading to the degree of S.B. in Ciyil, 
^^ Mechanical, and Mectrical Ehigineering, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, 

FORESTRY 

Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
schools). Science for teachers, and a course in General Science. For the catalogue 
and information, address J. L Loyb, Id Uniyersity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Dean. 



BILTMORE 
FOREST SCHOOL 

, BILTMORE 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The only technical school of 

APPLIED FORESTRY 

In the United States 
Write for Catalogue 
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DESIGNED to fill the want for a well-made and reliable Spraying 
Outfit. The Engine is strictly high grade. The Pump is fitted with 
porcelain-lined cylinder^ strongly constructed^ and rigidly attached to 
Engine. Four or more leads of hose can be used. The jet agitator^ pres- 
sure gauge^ relief valve^ low-down wagon^ ¥dth 250 to 800 gallon tank^ 
make up the perfected practical Spraying Machine. 

Send for Catalogue, 
LUNT, MOSS /3L CO., 43 South M«Lrkat Street, Boston, Mt 
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EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS 

All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. Largest and Most Varied Collections in America. 

Nurserymen — ELLW ANGER. & BARRY — Horticultarists 
MOUNT HOPE NURS£RIE;S (Established 1840), ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 



Illustrated Descriptive Catal< 
Specialties with beautiful 
DRUSCHKI mailed FREE on request 



le (144 pages), also Descriptive Lirt of Novdtiet and 
plate of the New Hardy White Rose FRAU 



WE GROW FROM SEED 

MnXIONS of STANDARD EVERGDEENS 

For Forestry PloLAting 

COLLECTORS AND DEALERS IN NATIVE EVERGREEN 

TREE SEED 

We solicit Gorrespondence. 
EVEILGREEN NURSEILY CO.. Sturgeon B«Ly, Wis. 
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On another page there will be found a condensed report of the notable 
hearing at Washington before the house committee on agriculture on the 
eastern forest reserves bill. It was impressive, this gathering of representa- 
tives of fourteen states conmiissioned by their governors to ask that national 
forest reserves be established in the White Mountains and the Southern Ap- 
palachians; and it had its effect — there is no doubt of that. For the most 
part the cause was presented with admirable discretion and with the enthu- 
siasm of conviction. Only one mistake was made. It seems to us that it was 
a mistake to state the cost of the land proposed to be acquired in the White 
Mountain region at from two to five doUars an acre, exclusive of stumpage, 
without adding that a few thousand acres, a very small number compared 
to the total, of the protection belt on the upper slopes of the Presidential 
Range, would need to be bought with the stumpage in order to save this im- 
portant piece of virgin forest and that the cost of this particular purchase 
would therefore have to be figured at a price much above the average for the 
bulk of the land to be acquired. This should have been made dear because 
the belt in question is of the utmost importance for protection purposes from 
a forestry standpoint and to maintain the beauty and usefulness of the hills 
from the standpoint of health and recreation which is so important a part 
of the utility of this proposed reserve. It is best that this need be clearly un- 
derstood by congress so that no chaige of misrepresentation or bad faith may 
He against the advocates of the project. 
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The additional impropriation of $75,000 for gypaj moth work has paand 
the legislature and been approved by the governor and Superintendent 
Kiridand is by so much in a better position to make the strong fight that 
is necessary at this time. It would have been better economy to eiq)end this 
year the $150,000 that was asked for, but a half loaf is better than no bread 
and the probability of assistance from the national government gives a lu^e- 
ful aqpect to a situation that has been sufficiently bad. 



A TREE WARDEN'S SUMMER PROGRAM. 

The tree planting season is over and the growing seas(m is well under 
way, but that does not mean that a tree warden has nothing to do during the 
summer beyond watching his charges grow. In the eastern section of the 
state the wardens will have their hands full in the fight to subdue the cater- 
pillars, and all wardens who are so unfortunate as to have this battle on their 
hands are urged to keep in dose touch with the State Superintendent, whose 
office is at 6 Beacon St, Boston. He can best advise the local officer as to 
economical methods, and will cheerfully assist in every way possible. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the wardens who are thus engrossed with 
the caterpillar fight will not neglect to watch carefully certain other serious 
enemies of the trees. Practically every town in the state is to-day blessed 
vrith electrical service of some form. This means that wires in greater or less 
numbers are strung along the highways. The towns and their people need 
these services, and appreciate them as civilizing agents of great power, but 
they should not be permitted to exist to the injury of those other attributes of 
civilisation, the highway shade trees. There is room for both the wires and 
the trees if the former are properly installed on modem lines. 

The day has passed when the wire companies' linemen can cut and slash 
their way with impunity through our public trees. Let every warden remem* 
ber in this connection that the statutes specifically prohibit any one from in* 
juring or defacing a shade tree in a public way or place under penalty of a 
fine of from $5 to $100 in addition to being liable for all damages caused by 
the act. 

There can be no question in any fair mind but that the ruthless trimming 
of trees to accommodate the passage of electric wires constitutes an injury 
and a defacement. It is also certain that wires which chafe or bum the trees 
are equally causing injury and defacement. 

One of the important summer duties of a tree warden should be to ex- 
amine the wires in the trees under his care, make notes ci the conditions he 
finds, and call upon the companies owning the wires to promptly remedy any 
defects in their system that are causing injury or defacement to the trees. 
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Electric light, heat and power wires, and the feed wires of electric rail 
ways can do lasting injury to a tree in an incredibly short time if thej come 
in contact with any part of it. The injuries they cause are chafing, burning, 
and overstimulation of the plant. Td^praph, telephone, and fire alarm 
wires do not bum a tree, but the mechanical injury due to ohn^ng is injuri- 
ous and defacing, and should not be tolerated. Heavy cables are often hung 
in such a way as to rest in tree crotches. This is a dangerous practice as it is 
UaUe to split the tree,and to chafe off the bark in the crotch, thus making an 
opening for fungous spores and borers to enter. 

There are numerous devices now within the reach of all wire corporations 
which wiU overcome tree interference. The practice of encasing cables and 
other high potential wires in wooden sleeves or sheaths when they come in 
ctmtact with trees is obsolete and should not be allowed. The sheath itself 
wiU chafe as badly or worse than the wire itself, and moreover they soon break 
up as a result of the chafing, or are gradually pushed along the wire until the 
tree and wire are again in contact. The sheath is useless. Porcelain and glass 
insulators which can be screwed into a tree trunk or limb (do not allow them 
to be attached to any limb under three inches in diameter lest they split the 
limb) have lately been used with good success in some places. There are in- 
stances, however, where it is cheaper for the corporation to cut its wires around 
the trees, and restring them on new arms so outrigged as to throw the line 
well away from the main heads of the trees, and carry them through the 
outer sprays. Notwithstanding the fact that such a line is cheaper to main- 
tain, once completed,, than one run through the trees in a town where the 
warden does his duty, and requires the companies to keep their wires insu- 
lated, the companies wiU almost invariably object to the plan as structurally 
impossible. There are plenty of instances in various parts of the state where 
this outrigging has been done with entire success, and if the warden insists it 
can and will be done. Telephone wires, if present in any great number, 
should be cabled, or in cases where this is not possible for any reason they 
should be gathered together in what is known as a ring cable. In this way 
dozens of wires can be made to occupy the space ci practically a single wire. 

It is in the summer also that most of the work of laying gas, sewer and 
water pipes and conduits is done, and edgestones are set. The efficient war- 
den should keep track oi all such work in his town. He should eariy advise 
his brother town officers having charge of such works, and the officers of wa- 
ter and gas companies, and such wire corporations as maintain underground 
conduits, that the roots of a tree are as much under his care and protection 
as are its branches, and warn them not to allow any cutting of large roots. In 
one town the warden has a rule that no root more than two inches in diam- 
eter shall be cut except with his express consent. 

Pruning of any kind of tree can be safely done in the summer, provided 
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tliat the amputation ia promptlj coated over with coal tar, or a good oil paint, 
if the tar 18 not ayailaUe. 

It is also suggested that wardens, espedaJlj in the caterpillar section, 
work out a plan this summer for removing worthless and ov e rcr o w d ed street 
trees. This should not be done without a full study of the situation, however. 
Elms can usually be thinned so as to stand about 50 feet iqpart and maples 
or ashes 40 feet. In planting new trees it is recommended that dms be set 
75 feet iqpart and maples or ashes 50 feet This will give each tree ample room 
below ground to skirmish for sustenance, and overhead to spread to its full 
capacity. The result will be ample shade without the attendant muddineas ol 
an overshaded street, and in addition the trees will be much handsomer and 
easier to care for. It is not possible as a rule, however, to thin oLd estaUished 
trees to such an extent, on the principle that you cannot teach an oLd dog 
new tricks. The habit of <^d trees is fixed, and if they have grown up in a 
crowded situation they will have grown tall and hi^ branched, and numy 
will be one-sided. Hence if <dd trees do not stand so as to allow a thinning 
which will result in spacing approximating the measurements named, it ia 
safest to let them alone. 

This suggests also that it is necessary for the warden to keep his eye on 
the future, and be prepared to plant some trees every year. Trees mature 
and die, and as it takes many years to grow good trees, the towns should keep 
planting year by year. Replace dead and failing trees in existing rows, and 
plant up streets which have never yet been blessed with trees. To study the 
needs of his town in this connection so that he may plan intelligently for his 
planting next autumn or next spring, wiU be a part of the warden's summer 
program. 

It is hoped that towns in the caterpillar region will not add to their pres- 
ent burden by planting more trees. When these pests have been reduced to 
the point where they can be readily held in check, which is quite possible if 
we keep up the present strenuous fight a while longer, then it will be prudent 
to resume planting. 



BANDING SUBSTANCES FOR TREES. 

In connection with the renewed warfare against the gypsy and brown- 
tafl moths a number of new banding substances have been placed on the 
market within a year or so, which have claimed to be effectual as insect bar- 
riers and harmless to trees. These substances are sold under various names 
and prices and they are quite disgjmilar in their chemical composition and in 
the effects produced on trees. Any substance i4>plied to trees which is likelj 
to cause even the sli^test injury should not be employed, and when such 
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substances actually cause their death it becomes a gross offence to applj 
them to public shade-trees. 

At the request of William B. de las Casas, Esq., chairman of the Metro- 
politan Park Conmiission, the writer made an examination last summer of a 
laige number of trees located in Middlesex Fells and other districts around 
Boston, with the view of determining the effects of the yarious so-called band- 
ing substances on trees. 

In addition to our numerous examinations of the effects of these varioui 
substances on trees, we have also tested a great many in a critical way on 
small plants. Our conclusions relating to the effects of the substances are 
based upon a large number of observations, together with numerous tests on 
stems, leaves, etc., of a variety of herbaceous plants. Any substance which 
causes injury to herbaceous plants will also produce the same effect on trees, 
although the time necessary to produce injury to herbaceous plants may be 
brief compared to that necessary to give rise to corresponding results in a tree. 

A good banding substance should not cause the slightest injury to trees, 
or even to tender tissues. It should not harden up at low temperature, neither 
should it melt at comparatively high temperature. It should be inconspic- 
uous when applied to the tree and easily put on, remaining sticky and efficient 
during the season. 

Tanglefoot, — This material is now extensively used and is a semi-trans- 
parent, sticky substance not affected by low temperature (82^ F) or by high 
temperature under \St&^ or 180^ F. Its principal basis is probably castor oil 
and resin, which constitute harmless substances to vegetable tissue; and what^ 
ever else forms the constituents of this banding substance does not render it 
harmful to trees. "Tanglefoot" applied to a large number of plants possess- 
ing a thin epidermis has never caused any injury. In short, this is the only 
substance which we have met with that stands all the tests a perfectiy harm- 
less banding material should when applied directly to plant tissue. 

Bodlime. — This is the proprietary name of a substance resembling ''Rau- 
penleim," a European product, and both have been on the market for some 
years. '' Bodlime " is an American preparation and has been used extensively 
for some time. The directions which are furnished with "Bodlime "state that, 
on young or thin bark trees, first put a band of tarred or sheathing paper, 
eight inches wide, and apply "Bodlime" to the band. Over 90%, however, 
of the trees examined by us last summer on which "Bodlime" had been ap- 
plied were those of the smooth bark type, ranging from two inches to two feet 
in diameter, and in no instances were there tarred or sheathing paper bands 
i^pHed. In practically all cases, this substance had penetrated the bark and 
injured the cambium layer, when "Bodlime" was put on in direct contact 
with the bark. This injury, however, is not sufficient, in all probability, to 
kill the trees in every case, but more or less prominent effects wiU be left on 
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the trees for some yean as evidence of the injuij due to ''Bodlime." Some 
sptdmena of trees six inches in diameter were pointed out whidi were killed 
with "Bodlime," and practically all the Carolina poplars located on the FeDs- 
way. Maiden, which have been treated with this substance, showed much 
injury to the cambium layer, resulting in prominent swellings on the trees 
where this substance had been i4>plied. 

A number of small, white mi4>les (two or three inches in diameter), whidi 
had been treated with "Bodlime," appeared in 2 or 8 weeks to have an ab- 
normal cambium layer, due to the penetration of the substance to the vital 
tissue. **Bodlime,*' in all these cases, was applied directly to the trees with- 
out pi^per bands. It should be noted, however, that the manufacturers nev^ 
intended that it should be applied to small or smooth bark trees without first 
banding with tarred or sheathing paper, and the directions specifically state 
this. When this is applied to large trees, however, without paper banding, it 
generally causes some subsequent slight disfiguration of the tree. We be- 
lieve, however, that "Bodlime" constitutes a reliable banding substance and 
can be applied to trees if the directions of the manufacturers are complied 
with; namely — first put on a band of tarred or sheathing paper. It should 
by no means be considered a reflection on the manufacturers if people will 
persist in ignoring the proper directions for applying the substance, as there 
is scarcely a remedy on the iharket which will not produce injurious effects 
If used injudiciously. 

Anti'Moth. — This substance was used considerably last sunmier as a 
tree banding material. It is a dark-colored, pasty substance suggestive ol 
wheel-grease and is applied directiy to the baric. There were many instances 
observed where it was causing injury by soaking through the large, thick, 
rough bark trees, and small thin baric ones. The trees which came under our 
notice had been treated only a few weeks with this substance, but our obser- 
vations were sufficient to show that this constitutes a dangerous substance to 
apply directiy to the bark of trees. Various small, herbaceous plants banded 
with "Anti-Moth" died in a few days. 

Eureka Tree Paste, — This substance as a banding material is not so uni- 
versally employed as those previously mentioned, therefore our observatiims 
were limited in regard to the effects of this material on trees. Moreover, this 
material, at the time our observations were made, had been on trees for only 
a brief period of time, consequentiy the subsequent effects on the trees have 
not been observed by us. This substance resembles "Anti-Moth" and is ap- 
plied in the same manner. From the nature of the material, and its effects 
upon the stems of herbaceous plants, it cannot be reconmiended as a safe 
banding substance. Our experiments on herbaceous plants show that it is 
equally as injurious as the substance previously mentioned. 

Raupenleim and Dendrolene, — These have been used as banding materi- 
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als although we have seen no authentic instances where thej have been ap- 
plied to trees in the vicinity of Boston during the past year. ''Raupenleim" 
IB a well-known German banding material and *'Bodlime" is supposed to 
be in many respects similar to it. Both, as far as we can leam^have about the 
same effects on vegetable tissue. "Raupenleim" was previously used by the 
Gypsy Moth Commission in laige quantities. *' Dendrolene " is an American 
product apparently similar to ''Raupenleim'' in every way, both being of 
crude petroleum products. 

Printer** Ink and Tarred Paper. — Printer's ink applied to tarred pi^)er 
has been used to a large extent for numy years as a banding substance and 
no ill results arising from the use of this have met our observation. 

Other Infwrume SvbeUmoes, — By far the most injurious efiPeds to street 
trees we have observed are those arising from the use of gas oil. Quite a few 
shade-trees and others located on private estates have been killed by spray- 
ing the trunks of trees with gas oil. This substance penetrates the bark very 
readily and kills the vital layer. There are numerous instances where trees 
have been completely girdled and have died in a very short time, from the use 
of this substance. 

Gas oil and creosote are used extensively for treating gypsy moth nests, 
and when mixed with lampblack they appear to cause little or no injury when 
applied judiciously. Both of these substances are capable of causing injury 
to plants, either when used alone or when mixed with lampblack. We have 
not discovered any injury to trees from the use of these substances, however, 
when mixed with lampblack and used as a paint for the treatment of gypsy 
»^oth ^;g clusters. In one instance where creosote and naphtha were applied 
with an atomizer to the trunks of trees covered with gypsy caterpillars at the 
rate of one part of creosote and five parts of naphtha, the bark was rendered 
brittle and lifeless. At the time our examinations were made on these trees 
no injury had occurred to the cambium layer. 

Some injury to trees often occurs from the use of kerosene, or kerosene 
and water together, applied to the bark of trees. Kerosene and water have 
ocasionaily been applied to tree trunks for various insect pests by the aid of a 
certain mechanical mixing device. It should be stated, however, that these 
rnechanical mixers are unreliable and it is never safe to apply kerosene to trees, 
or even when mixed with water. The use of a gasoline blower or torch for 
the purpose of killing caterpillars with heat has been in vogue to some extent 
This should be condemned, since injury to a tree is most likely to follow. 
Scraping the bark too closely previous to applying a banding substance should 
alio be guarded against. 

In conclusion we will state that "Tanglefoot" appears to be the only band- 
ing substance which we have seen that does not cause in any way injury to 
plant tissue and which can be safely applied directly to tree trunks. Since 
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this substanoe has a tendency to run in hi^ temperatures (about liB^-lSOFT.) 
a sli^tlj hi^er melting point would improve it. 

Such material as printer's ink» "Bodlime," etc., can be utilized with im- 
munity to tree trunks in connection with tarred piq>er, and the latter can also 
be applied to rou^ thidc baric without killing the tree, although ev^ when 
I4>plied in this manner it will <tften produce some injury, whidi, however, 
may not prove fatal. We believe that it is essential in applying any substanoe 
to a tree as a means of protecting it against insects, etc., that one should be 
well within the limit of safety. 

In this connection it should be noted that all of the manufacturers of these 
substances, as far as we have learned, are fair men, as is shown by their per- 
fect frankness and desire not to place any substance on the maricet but what 
is reliable. Certain substances which have previously been on the market as 
banding substances, I understand, may not be sold in the future, or at least 
until the element of danger has been eliminated. 

However, one should be cautious in what one buys, since we have reascm 
to believe that some new mixtures will be introduced which will not prove 
reliable in every way. We have had opportunities to test a large number of 
new mixtures during the past winter, none of which answers the requirements 
of a good, reliable, banding substance Gbobob E. Stonb, 

Amherst^ Moat. 

THE EASTERN FOREST RESERVES. 

The official report on the hearing in Washington April 25th and 26th be- 
fore the house committee on agriculture in relation to the eastern forest re- 
serves bill, submitted to Governor Guild by the chaimum and secretary of 
the Massachusetts delegation, is subjoined. While the hearing was a success- 
ful one and really productive of results it must be understood that this is only 
one step on a long ascent. It is extremely doubtful if even a favorable com- 
mittee report will bring action at this session. We may hope for that but not 
expect it. A favorable report, united with probable action by the senate, will 
give the bill good standing at the next session and its friends must continue 
their work with steady persistence in order to secure its passage then. Even 
after that is done, it must be remembered that this is only a beginning and 
that the completion of the reserves is stOl some years ahead and will be de- 
pendent upon later action by other congresses. 
Hm Excellency Curtis Guild, Jr., Governor of Massachusetts. 

Sir: — We have the honor to report that the seven gentlemen commis- 
sioned by you to represent the Commonwealth of Massachusetts at the hear- 
ing in Washington April 25th, before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, in behalf of the bill for the acquisition of lands 
suited to national forest reserve purposes in the Appalachian Mountains 
within the states of Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, and the White Moun- 
tains in the state of New Hampshire, were all present at the place and time 
appointed for the hearing. These representatives were Mr. Tlieophilus Par- 
sons, Mr. Harvey N. Shepard, Mr. Alfred Akerman, Mr. D. Bldcely Hoar, 
Professor J. Rayner Edmands, Dr. O. 6. Duhamel, and Mr. Edwin A. Start. 
Mr. Shepard was also accredited as the representative of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, Mr. Hoar of textile manufactures representing a capital of 
about one hundred and fifty million dollars, and Mr. Start of the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association. The hearing was continued at the wish of the 
Conmiittee on Agriculture on Thursday the 26th, when all of the Massachu- 
setts delegation were present except Mr. Parsons and Dr. Duhamel, who 
were called home by pressing engagements. In addition to the personal 
presence of the delegation and the petition presented by Mr. Hoar on behalf 
of numerous manufacturers, letters presenting in the strongest manner the 
sentiment of the Conmionwealth in favor of this measure were filed with the 
Committee on Agriculture from yourself, and from Mr. James Richard Car- 
ter, Mr. Amory A. Lawrence and Mr. Charles A. Stone, who were unable to 
accept your request to be present in person as members of the delegation. 

Other states officially represent^, through conmiissions appointed by 
their governors, were Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cnit; North Carolina, South Carolina, Creorgia, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama. The American Forestry Association was 
likewise represented by prominent Directors from Pennsylvania and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Grovemors of New Hampshire and North Carolina 
headed the delegations from their states, and Grovemor R. B. Glenn of North 
Carolina acted as chairman of the united delegations, Mr. Start of Massa- 
chusetts serving as secretary. 

The speakers in behalf of the measure on Wednesday were Gt>vemor 
John McLane of New Hampshire, Mr. Theophilus Parsons of Massachusetts, 
Major Augustine T. Smythe of South Carolina, Professor L. C. Glenn of 
Vanderbilt University, Tennessee, Dr. E. A. Smith, state geologist of Alabama, 
and Professor J. H. Stewart, director of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
(yf West ^S^ginia. At the second session on Thursday the speakers were Dr. 
E. E. Hale, Mr. C. C. Goodrich of Connecticut, Mr. Watson, Commissioner 
(yf Agriculture of South Carolina, Mr. Shepard of Massachusetts, and Gov- 
ernor Glenn of North Carolina, who closed the case for the petitioners both 
north and south. 

The presentation was so arranged as to bring out through experts the va- 
ried Interest involved, — the manufacturers who are dependent on the water 
power conserved by the mountains in which the proposed forest reserves lie; 
the transportation interests on the rivers, which are endangered by silting, 
carried by the wash from denuded areas; the agricultural interests in the 
measure; its importance for the preservation of the most important health 
and recreation resorts east of the Mississippi; and the necessity of perpet- 
uating the lumber supply in a region adapted by nature for that and no other 
production. The argument was wholly from the practical and economic 
standpoint, except when Mr. Shepard presented wiUi a clearness and force 
that brought spontaneous applause, the real significance of the ai^gument for 
health and for recreation and the true meaning of the argument for sentiment 
along these lines. Governor Glenn's closing argument was a powerful sum- 
ming up along all the lines presented by the preceding speakers. 
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The delegation was received Wednesday afternoon by President Boose- 
Telt, who pronounced himself heartOy in favor of the proposed legialatiiHi. 
After the session on Thursday the delegates were pleasantly received by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The general impression among members of Congress and others who 
are in dose touch with the situation in Washington is that an excellent im- 
pression was made upon Congress by the delegation, and members of the 
committee have led us to anticipate a favorable report of the measure at an 
early day. The bill is already before the Senate, supported by a favorable re- 
port from the Conmiittee on Forest Reservations, whose chairman, S^iator 
Brandegee of Connecticut, has it in charge in that body. We are assured 
that it is likely to pass the Senate without much opposition. A continuance 
of evidence of the urgent desire for the passage of tiie measure by the people 
of the eastern states seems likely to secure its passage. 

Respectfully submitted for the Massachusetts delegation, 

Thbophilub Pabsonb, 

Chcttrtnan, 
Edwin A. Stabt, 
^==^=^ Secretary. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

FORESTS. 

The annual meeting of this organisation was held in Concord, New 
Hampshire, at the Wonalancet Club, on Wednesday, May 9. There was a 
good attendance present, including several from Massachusetts. The report 
of the treasurer showed a satisfactory financial condition, due, however, 
rather to the personal efforts of ex-Governor Rollins and one or two others 
in securing contributions to the funds, than to any established source of in- 
come. The society should have a larger membership and strong support. It 
is doing all the forestry work that is being done in New Hampshire, main- 
tains a forester who is doing much of the work of a state forester, and thus is 
carrying upon its shoulders work which the state should do. The report of 
the forester, Mr. Philip W. Ayres, was very encouraging, showing a growing 
interest in forestry and progress along several lines, though not in legislation. 
Mr. Ayres strongly urged the desirability of the state's assisting in the pres- 
ervation of the White Mountains by undertaking itself to purchase and hold 
the virgin forests on the higher slopes of the Presidential range, now threat- 
ened with destruction, and some of the places of scenic beauty like Glen Ellis. 
Mr. Ayres gave an account of the work in Washington to secure national 
forest reserves in the White Mountains and Southern Appalachians. 

Mrs. Ida Farr Miller of Boston described the work of the New Hamp- 
shire Daughters of Massachusetts in behalf of forestry in New Hampshire, 
speaking especially and in detail of their interesting plan of circulating through 
the small towns a traveUing library of forestry. Mrs. John B. Clark spoke 
for the State Federation of Women's Clubs. 
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Mr. Edwin A. Start, secretaiy of the Massachusetts Forestry Association» 
brought the cordial greetings of that organization and an expression of its 
deep interest in the New Hampshire work, in which, he said, the people of 
Massachusetts were directly interested. He seconded the plea made by Mr. 
Ayres for action by New Hampshire itself to save some of the important 
standing forest and scenic spots in the mountains, saying that nothing would 
help more in Washington to further national action than such practical evi- 
dence that the state is willing to assist in a matter in which it is so vitaUy con- 
cerned and by the finannal returns from which it is the chief beneficiary. Re- 
verting to the hearings at Washington on the 25th and 26th Mr. Start pointed 
out the difficulty into which the friends of the White Mountain project had 
fallen through incompleteness of statement of the conditions when the prob- 
able cost of the reserve was stated to the committee on agriculture. He sub- 
mitted a statement to be inserted in the final argument to be filed with the 
conmiittee on agriculture on behalf of the petitioners and this statement was 
approved by a unanimous vote of the meeting, after remarks by Mr. Ayres, 
Professor J. Rayner Edmands, and Mr. Greorge H. Moses. 

A luncheon was served in the hall, and after the luncheon Mr. Asa F. 
Williams, forester of the Berlin Mills Company, read an interesting paper on 
the "Influence of Lumbering on Reforestation." Following this Dr. A. D. 
Hopkins, forest entomologist of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, gave a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on "Insects Injurious to 
the Forests of New England." Dr. Hopkins is the highest authority in the 
country cm his subject The society rejected Hon. Frank West Rollins, pres- 
ident, Mr. Joseph T. Walker, secretary, and Gen. George T. Cruft, treasurer, 
with a list of vice-presidents at large and by counties, and of correspondents 
in most of the eastern states. 



Lectures were given by the secretaiy of the association before the Dedham 
Women's Club on the eleventh of April and before the Daughters of Maine 
Oub of Somerville on the seventh of May. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Cfje ^K\Bxtmt Scientific Scjool 



^"XETISBS four-year courses of study leading to the degree of S.B. in CHvil, 
^^ Mechanical, and Electrical Ehigineering, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, 
Xjandscape Architecture, 

FORESTRY 

Chemistry, Greology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
sohools), Science for teachers, and a course in General Science. For the catalogue 
and information, address J. L. Low, 10 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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It is much to be regretted that many property owners prefer cutting down 
trees on their places to continuing the fight against the insect pests. In the 
country towns where the moths have a foothold and where trees and shrub- 
bery are dense and orchards have to be protected it will doubtless be neces- 
sary for many owners to dear away much tree and other growth as a measure 
of self-defence, just as buildings are dynamited to prevent the spread of con- 
flagrations. Of such action there can be no criticism. It is a necessary sac- 
rifice on the part of the owner, in which the community must acquiesce un- 
less it is willing to largely increase the present large appropriations. But 
there are many cases on small suburban places where mature and beautiful 
trees have been sacrificed because their impatient owners are unwilling to 
meet the responsibilities of their ownership. Everybody in the neighborhood 
suffers from this destruction, and it may be worth while for the owner to ask 
himself, if this course, unless absolutely necessary, is not poor economy, for 
fine shade trees certainly add to the value of a home in the eyes of most peo- 
ple — much more than the amount required to fight the pests for a term of 
years. 
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The meetings this year of the principal lumber associations have shown 
a marked interest in forestry. President McLeod of the National Lumber- 
men's Association emphasized its importance in his annual address and spoke 
a good word for the work of the United States Forest Service. The report of 
Mr. F. £. Weyerhauser for the conmiittee on the endowment of a chair of 
apphed forestry and practical lumbering at the Yale Forest School was an 
eloquent plea in advocacy of this uncompleted work. The sum of $54,601.20 
has so far been subscribed, the amount called for being $150,000. Mr. Weyer- 
hauser scored the lumbermen courteously but severely for not having risen 
more promptly to their great opportunity. 

At the National Hardwood Lumber Association President Palmer, while 
defending the lumbermen — justly we think — from the charge of special 
responsibility for the cutting of the forests or for their replacement, accepted 
their full measure of responsibility in common with other citizens and uiged 
that they should take the place in the front rank to which their knowledge 
entitles them in the work of bettering conditions. The most important 
feature of this meeting was, however, the report of the forestry committee of 
this association, by Mr. M. M. Wall of Buffalo. This report was decidedly 
pessimistic in tone, but it is well for us not to be too optimistic. We have 
made great progress in American forestry, but the work that has been ac- 
complished is only a beginning. 

Mr. Wall gave some suggestive statistics. We cannot vouch for their cor- 
rectness but must assume it. The significant facts brought out by these fig- 
ures are that the total stock of standing timber in the United States aggregates 
fourteen hundred and seventy-five billion feet; that the annual consumption 
of lumber is forty-five billion feet; and the annual increment is but sixty-three 
million feet. At this rate it is easy to see that the total denudation of the for- 
est lands of the United States would be accomplished in about thirfy-three 
years. Furthermore the salvation of these forests must be brought about by 
the state and national governments, for says Mr. Wall: 

To-day in this country there are no adeauate state or national laws that make it 
worth while for the individual to engage in forestry pursuits. If a man should have 
the temeri^ to plant ten thousand acres of seedlings suitable to soil, he has little or no 
protection m his property from fire or devastations, and beyond that, before the trees 
of his infant forest gained a merchantable size, the taxes on the property would have 
rolled up and com{)ounded to an extent that would mean ruin to the adventurer from 
a finannal standpoint. 

As remedies he recommended national laws to relieve from taxation for 
a long period of years individual holdings of land devoted to forest growth 
under practical supervision; laws to insure adequate protection from fire and 
depredation; replanting to timber by the states in a comprehensive way of 
lands unsuited to agriculture; and national legislation to prevent the expor- 
tation of logs. 

This report is valuable for its suggestiveness, for the forceful way in which 
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it calls our attention to facts too large and general for us to see at short range* 
If the figures given are correct we are certainly facing a situation which de- 
mands not only prompt but drastic action on the part of the nation and the 
indiiddual commonwealths. This would be true even if the figures were some- 
what overdrawn. Modem civilization must protect its supply of wood, which 
surpasses in importance coal or iron, being more indispensable than either 
of them. 

OwNEBS of woodlands often sell the stumpage on such lands while re- 
taining title to the land itself. In many such transactions the landowner can 
protect his own future interests and prevent the depreciation of his property 
by stipulating that a certain number of good seed trees per acre shall be left 
standing. Otherwise it will be necessary for him to replant, or allow the land 
to go to waste, unless, of course, he wishes it to be cleared for agricultural 
purposes. The cases in which this last is desired are very rare in Massachu- 
setts. It is far more necessary to bring our abandoned farm lands back to 
forest. It is astonishing how much stumpage is disposed of without the own- 
ers' insisting on this simple safeguard by which natural reproduction could 
be secured and the land as soon as one crop was taken could without expense 
be put on the way to grow another one. 

Evert summer the canoe birch suffers from the tourists and pleasure- 
seekers in the northern woods. Its beautiful bark, with its unique proper- 
ties, is very attractive and the consequences of stripping its trunk are not con- 
sidered. It should be remembered, however, that this is one of our two most 
valuable birches, that it has many uses and that every tree that has its bark 
stri{^)ed by inexpert hands is seriously endangered. The man, woman or 
diild who girdles the tree for its baric, usually cutting so deeply as to expose 
the cambium, leaves a ring of fatal weakness. This decays and blackens 
and then the trunk is broken by the winds. The woods are full of these evi- 
dences of human heedlessness. These broken trunks speedily decay and be- 
come worthless, while if the wood is properly cut and cared for it is service- 
able in many ways — especially for wood pulp, fuel, spools and shoe lasts. 
The bark makes the dweller in the woods utensils, boats and shelter. Our 
good trees are fast disappearing and we need to husband them most care- 
fully, avoiding careless and wasteful injury which serves only the pleasure of 
an idle hour. 

We have previously referred to the forest reserve which Mr. F. S. Pearson 
of Great Barrington is establishing. Mr. Pearson's purchases now amount 
to 1,509 acres in Monterey and Great Barrington, in the southwestern part 
of the r^on known as Beartown. Mr. Pearson's plan includes both perpet- 
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nation by piq>er methods of the standing forest growth and ref orestatuHi 
of the waste tracts. We wish that there may be a multiplication in all parts 
of the state of these object-lessons in the purpose and methods of good for- 
estry. 

GYPSY MOTH WORK. 

SnMXTLATED by the additional appropriation of this year the work of sup- 
pressing the g3rpsy and brown-tail moths is being pushed vigorously. The 
state superintendent reports that upward of 1,500 men are now employed in 
the various infested cities and towns. About 75 power spraying outfits and 
150 hand spraying outfits have been in use since the first of the month, and 
spraying will continue until about July 1st. The weather has been especially 
favorable for this work, and excellent results are already apparent. 

With a few exceptions, the trees in the infested localities in all the 127 cities 
and towns of the gypsy moth district have been burlapped, and these bur- 
laps will receive attention as often as required after the close of the spraying 
season. Bands of tanglefoot have been used in many towns with good results, 
particularly where trees cleared of the moths stand in a generally infested sec^ 
tion. 

The work of importing, propagating, and disseminating parasites is in 
full blast. Dr. L. O. Howard, who has general charge of this work, has re- 
centiy returned from his second trip to Europe, where he arranged for the 
services of a number of additional expert collectors. These, with the corps 
organized last year, are now making almost daily shipments of parasites and 
parasitized caterpillars to Mr. Kirkland's office. 

At the Saugus laboratory the parasites are being reared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. £. S. G. Titus and Mr. F. H. Mosher, well known entomologists, 
and already some 80,000 have been planted in various localities in the infested 
district. One of the species which promises to be of particular value is a 
minute form which in Europe attacks both the gypsy and brown-tail moths. 

Several colonies of European predaceous beeties have also been estab- 
lished in infested woodlands in different parts of the district. Of course, it 
is too early at this date to predict what the ultimate outccmie of this impor- 
tant experiment wiU be, but those most closely connected with the work are 
guardedly expressing their satisfaction with present conditions. The first 
question, •f course, is whether these insects will prove able to withstand the 
severity of our New England winters and, next, whether they will prove as 
effective here as in the native region. It may be said that this experiment, 
which is the most imique in the history of applied entomology, is being 
watched with greatest interest and hopes by the leading entomologists of the 
country. 
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A biU carrying an appropriation for $05,000 for work by the national 
authorities against the moths passed the house of representatives, was raised 
to $100,000 in the senate and is now in conference. There is assurance that 
Sft least the smaller sum will be secured. Dr. L. O. Howard of the bureau 
of entomology has already planned the work, in consultation with the state 
superintendent, and it may be said that the state and national officials will 
work in harmony and in full co-(^)eration. 



FOREST FIRES, CAUSES AND PREVENTION.* 

By Alfred Aleerman, 

Fire is the arch enemy of the forest. A consideration of the fire question 
enters into every problem that forestry is called upon to solve. It is one of 
the fundamental conditions which must be considered before forestry may be 
successfully practised. And I hope that the next General Court will take the 
matter up and give us some legislation that will tend to eliminate to some ex- 
tent the great element of risk that is now involved in an investment in lands 
for forestry purposes. 

But before I go further perhaps I had better halt to explain fully what I 
mean by forestry. I find that there is a great deal of misunderstanding in re- 
gard to its purpose and its scope. A good working definition of forestry is 
the science and art of producing forest supplies. These supplies are saw- 
logs, masts, railroad ties, telegraph poles, turpentine, tan bark, firewood 
and the like. Of course, I do not mean to exclude from forestry those ele- 
ments of beauty and climatic influences which properly belong to a full and 
comprehensive discussion of the subject. But I do mean to place the empha- 
sis upon the economic value of the forest as a producer of forest supplies. For 
above all questions that is the most important side of forestry for the people 
of this Commonwealth to consider. Take care of the forest from an economic 
point of view, keep it up to its highest continued producing capacity and the 
matter of the beauty of the landscape and climatic influences will take care 
of themselves. 

As said a moment ago, fire is the arch enemy of the forest, and therefore 
of forestry. There are many ways in which it injures the forest, some of them 
are perfectly well known and appreciated but several of the most important 
are not usually considered when counting up the cost of a forest fire. In the 
first place it may kill the timber outright as is always the case in top fires. In 
some cases such timber may be cut and utilised but it is a rule and so far as 
I know a rule without exception that fire killed timber never brings as much 

*An address delivered before the State Firemoi's Association at New Bedford 
Septonber 29, 1905, by the State Forester. 
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on the market as other timber and only a part of the loss can be regained bj 
its sale. 

Fire may kill onlj a tree here and there and in that case the loss is not so 
apparent but an examination of a tract where a light fire has gone throu^and 
killed only a few of the trees will invariably reveal the fact that the other trees 
although they may not be killed are injured to a greater or less extent. This 
injury may take several different forms. It may be a li^t scorching of the 
trunk, or it may be an injury to the roots which are near the surface of the 
ground. Sometimes a tree which is so injured dies later from the weakened 
condition into which this injury has brought it. Sometimes it dies later be- 
cause the injury has made a convenient place for different forms of fungus 
or insect life to make their way into the tree. 

The vegetable part of the soil which is known as humus is to a greater or 
less extent consumed as well as the decomposed litter which is to make the 
future supply of humus. 

This affects the fertility of the soil in a marked degree and it is especially 
noted in its relation to soil moisture, the litter and humus being a great pro- 
tector of the soil's moisture. 

The result of a forest fire is sometimes a change in the composition of the 
forest itself. Poplars, birches, scrub oak and blueberry spring up where there 
was formerly a dense forest stand. With very few exceptions this growth is 
undesirable and tends to exclude more valuable species. 

The young growth of practically all species which may exist at the time 
of fire is nearly always killed. This is perhaps the greatest loss to the forest 
in the long run although it is usually not reckoned into account at all. Let us 
suppose, for instance, a considerable tract of land covered with a young 
white pine stand less than fifteen years in age, — a fire passing over that land 
would kill all of this young growth. If put upon the market, that growth 
would have very little value and consequently the loss is reckoned at nothing 
at all or a very low figure. But the time it has taken that growth to reach its 
present size is lost. Suppose it was intended to reap that crop when it was 
forty years of age and that through the fire ten years had been lost, that means 
one-quarter or twenty-five per cent of the time necessary to grow the crop has 
been lost. I contend that this loss is just as real as if one-quarter of the tim- 
ber in its thirty-ninth or fortieth year had been destroyed. Of course, so far 
as the individual owner is concerned, the loss is not as great but the loss to 
the communis of the industries which depend upon lumber for thdr contin- 
ued existence is just as great as if the lumber were burned just before it was 
cut. 

I have dwelt upon these phases of the loss through forest fires because I 
wish them to be fully appreciated as they must be if we are to have a full 
conception of the amount of property which is destroyed in the common- 
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wealth eveiy year. A mere statement of the value of the timber destroyed 
does not begin to convey any adequate idea of the enormous loss to the com- 
munity as a whole. 

I see by the progranune that I am to speak on forest fires, causes of in- 
crease and some suggestions for their prevention. For the reasons dted a lit- 
tle while ago, I cannot say whether forest fires in the commonwealth are on 
the increase or decrease, because there is no available information. The of- 
fice which has charge of investigating forest fires is that of the Massachusetts 
District Police. The law directs the deputy chief to receive and file the re- 
ports of the local authorities but as there is nothing in the law which gives 
him power to force a report, the consequence is that some towns report and 
others do not. For instance, the record on file in the deputy chief's office for 
1905, January to July, shows nineteen fires in Plymouth County which burned 
over 666 acres, causing a loss of $8,540. There is no record of the serious 
fire in May which burned between 5,000 and 7,500 acres in the towns of 
Plymouth, Carver, Plympton and Kingston and caused a loss which has been 
estimated all the way from $i^,000 to $75,000. The record kept in the Dis- 
trict Police office shows a total loss in 1899 of $81,000; in 1900, of $^1,000; 
in 1901, of $25,000; in 1902, of $29,000; and in 1903, of $36,000. So far as 
these figures go, they would show for the five years an average loss of $81,000, 
but as I said a moment ago, they are absolutely unreliable and are of no use 
whatever except to emphasize the fact that we should have some more reli- 
able method of obtaining information in regard to forest fires. Reliable knowl- 
edge of the origin, character and existence of forest fires is a valuable aid in 
determining how to prevent them and how to put them out after they are 
started and any law which might be passed along these lines should include 
some provision for the collection and tabulation of accurate data about for- 
est fires. You must not understand me to be scolding the deputy chief of 
police for not attending to his duty. The law is at fault in the first place and 
in the second place he is loaded down with other work which would doubt- 
less prevent his giving proper attention to the matter if the law had given him 
full authority. 

As to suggestions for the prevention of forest fires; the private owner can 
do a great deal by a proper apphcation of the principles of forestry. A well 
kept forest which is free as far as possible from dying and dead material and 
which is kept in a thrifty condition is much less liable to injury from fire. The 
individual can also do much in the way of clearing fire lanes in places where 
a fire is likely to occur. These lanes will not always stop the progress of the 
fire but under ordinary circumstances they will check a fire long enough for 
a stand to be made against it. By a judicious mixture of species where plant- 
ing is done, the individual can also do much to prevent loss from fire at a later 
period. For instance, a mixture of hardwoods and pines is not liable to top 
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fires and if a fiie went through such a mixed stand the injury would be much 
less than if it went through a pure stand of pine. 

The railroads can do and are doing much towards the prevention of for- 
est fires. Many of them are not only keeping their rights of way dear fnnn 
inflanmiable material but they have in some instances bought a larger right 
of way than the law allows them to take and they are keeping this purchased 
area free from inflammable material, as well as the rights of way fixed by 
law. In seasons of special danger on the long stretches of the road where a 
fire is likely to occur, they maintain patrols during a portion of the year. As 
to whether they can do anything by more careful attention to spark arresters, 
there seems to be considerable doubt. I am credibly informed that no spaik 
arrester has ever been invented which under forced draught will not let sparks 
through and that the position of the railroads in regard to the spark arrester 
is that should any inventor come forward with an effective spark arrester 
hb fortune would be made. 

An enlightened pubhc sentiment in regard to forest fires would do a great 
deal towards their prevention. This is the most intangible thing which I have 
to suggest but the one from which I expect to see the largest results. It is an 
old saying that a law is just so far effective as the sentiment of the people in 
regard to it gives it support, and so no system, of patrols or fire fighting organ- 
izations can be successful without the hearty co-operation of the public at 
large. We have in Massachusetts, an organization known as the Massadiu- 
setts Forestry Association which is disseminating a great deal of Uterature 
along all lines connected with the welfare of the forests, and I trust that this 
will do a great deal towards deepening the sentiment of our people. The 
office of the State Forester is also publishing information about forests and 
I trust this will also have its effect. And I trust that such discussions as we 
are having here to-day will also have an effect and I ask every man here to 
do all that he can towards this end. 

As to what the state can and should do towards the preventkNi of forest 
fires, I would suggest a change in the whole Sjrstem as it is at presv^ pig&n- 
ized. At present, the matter is in the hands of the town authorities and so 
far as the law goes it is purely a matter of putting out fires after they are 
started. Now, I believe that the emphasis should be upon the prevention of 
forest fires rather than upon putting them out and I beUeve that a dollar 
spent in prevention will mean more than ten times the amount spent in 
putting the fire out. I believe that the town is too small a body to en- 
trust thb matter to, because fires often bum from town to town and 
then there is the difficulty as to who shall pay the bills and the men who 
are fighting the fire have been known to refuse to go from one town to 
another when the fire burned across the line. My suggestion is that the whole 
matter should be placed in the hands of a state forest fire warden; that he 
should be given power to confirm the appointment of local fire wardens, al- 
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though it would undoubtedly be well for them to be nominated by the town 
authorities. He should be given power to appoint deputies to direct fire fight- 
ing in the woods and he should be given power to require reports from the dif- 
ferent fire wardens. 

I beheve that the state should bear a portion of the expenses of fire pre- 
vention and fire fighting. I believe that the counties should bear a portion 
and that the towns should also bear a portion. This method of distributing 
the burden would undoubtedly be a great deal better for all parties concerned 
than the present system which throws the burden entirely upon the imfortu- 
nate town 



FIRE PROTECTION IN THE NATIONAL RESERVES. 

Alb£ADT the national forest service is showing what can be done in the 
way of reducing loss from forest fires. For the period during which the re- 
serves have been administered by the service the burned area has been re- 
duced from .66 of one per cent to .16. That is to say, while the area of the 
reserves has almost doubled, the percentage burned over has been reduced by 
more than three-fourths. It is expected that this proportion will be still farther 
reduced. 

The protection system of the forest service is worthy of study. All of the 
reserve officers — guards, rangers and supervisors of various grades — are 
under the direct supervision of the office of the service at Washington, guided 
by a definite code of instructions; but large authority, with corresponding re- 
sponsibility, is placed upon the local officers themselves. AU except the forest 
guards are civil-service employees, and the salaries paid range from $720 to 
$2,500 a year. Each supervisor is responsible for the patrol of his reserve and 
18 expected to devise systems best suited to his locality. 

The reserves are patrolled as efficiently as possible with the force avail- 
able. Roads, trails, and fire lines afford rapid communication and points of 
vantage at which to arrest the progress of a fire, and telephone lines are con- 
structed to give warning and summon assistance. Every forest supervisor 
is authorized, in person or through a subordinate, to hire temporary men, 
purchase material and supplies, and pay for their transportation from place 
to place to extinguish a fire. When the cost is likely to exceed $300 the super- 
visor telegraphs the forester for authority to incur the additional expense. 

Forest rangers make monthly reports to the supervisor of all fires occur- 
ring in their districts. These reports cover the location, damage done, prob- 
able cause, by whom the fire was discovered, when discovered, when brought 
to the notice of the forest officer, when the work of fighting the fire was begun 
and finished, how many extra men were employed, and cost of fire. At the 
end of the year the supervisor submits an annual fire report to the Washing- 
ton office. 
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TREES IMPORTANT IN MASSACHUSETTS SILVICULTURE. 

I. White Pine. 

Occitrrence. — The white pine {Pinus Hrobus^ linn.) occurs to some ex- 
tent in nearly all parts of Massachusetts. It is of conunonest occurrence in 
Pljonouth, Bristol, and Franklin counties. It is also conunon in portions of 
Worcester and Hampshire counties. It is able to thrive on sandy and grav- 
eUy soils that are not profitable under cultivation. 

Commercial Importance. — The wood of white pine is light in weight. It 
has a relatively great degree of strength. It is durable, except in contact with 
the ground. It is soft and easily worked. This combination of lightness, 
strength, durability, and ease of working has given white pine a high place 
among our commercially valuable trees. The census of 1900 places the 
amount of rough pine lumber produced in Massachusetts at 258,000,000 
board feet per annum, and its value at $2,696,000. It is, therefore, far ahead 
of any other tree in Massachusetts in point of commercial importance. 

Yield. — White pine is a rapid grower. Average stands from 40 to 50 
years of age contain from 40 to 50 cords per acre, or one cord per acre for 
each year. Average stands 60 years old contain 80 cords per acre, or a cord 
and a third per acre for each year. From this it is readily seen that eariy 
cutting may mean a considerable loss in yield. 

Propagation. — White pine is readily propagated from seed. There is 
more or less seed borne every year, but heavy seed years occur at intervals of 
from 4 to 7 years. The year 1904 was a heavy seed year in most parts of 
Massachusetts. 

It is often more convenient to buy seed than to gather it. It may be pur- 
chased from dealers for about $2.50 per pound. It is more satisfactory to 
sow the seed in a nursery bed and then to transfer the seedlings to their per- 
manent site than to sow them direct where they are to grow. The seeds may 
be sown in drills from six to twelve inches apart and at the rate of three seeds 
to an inch of drill. They should be covered to twice their depth, and the 
ground should be primed with a roller. In addition to the covering of earth 
a mulch of leaves may be thrown on in order to keep the moisture near the 
surface of the ground until the seeds germinate. When germination occurs 
the mulch should be raked from above the drills, to let the seedlings through 
to the air and light. They should not, however, be exposed to too much light; 
the beds should be covered with brush or lath screens raised about a foot and 
a half above the ground. If properly sown and tended, one pound of seed 
will produce about 10,000 seedlings, or enough to plant 8 acres. 

When only a few acres are to be planted it is more expedient to buy the 
seedlings from nurserymen than to undertake to grow a supply. Two year 
old seedlings may be had for $4.00 a thousand. In some cases other stock 
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at higher prices is preferable, but two year old stock usually answers the pur- 
pose well enough. 

One of the secrets of successful planting is to keep the roots of the seed- 
lings moist while being transferred from nursery to permanent site. As soon 
as they are removed from the nursery, or as soon as unpacked if from a nur- 
seryman, their roots should be dipped into a pail of thin mud called the " pud- 
dle." The puddle is made by mixing loam or clay with water. The object of 
puddling is to coat the roots over with a film of mud which will help prevent 
their drying out while being planted. While the planting is going on the bas- 
kets in which the seedlings are carried about should be covered over with wet 
burlap. 

A good planting distance is six by six feet, or at the rate of 1,210 plants to 
the acre. The holes for planting may be made with a mattock or grub hoe. 
A few strokes will make a hole large enough to admit the roots of the plants 
which at two years are only from four to six inches in height. Aside from pud- 
dling the next great secret in successful planting is to get the roots of the seed- 
lings into dose contact with the soil. Sods or leaves should never be placed 
against the roots; and each plant should have the earth primed about its roots 
by stamping about it with the heel. 

If the stock is purchased, the total cost of planting an acre to white pine 
should not exceed $7.00. If the stock is grown on the place, the total cost 
should not exceed $5.00 per acre. 

In favorable situations a bountiful natural seeding often renders plant- 
ing unnecessary. 

CvUivation, — Young stands of pine should be cultivated by occasional 
thinning. Thinning increases the amount of timber per acre; it improves its 
quality; and it lessens the danger from fire, insects, and fungus diseases. The 
first thinning should be made when the stand is about 25 years old, and there- 
after thinning should be repeated every 10 or 15 years until the timber is ma- 
ture. 

Profits, — White pine lands in Massachusetts should net about 5% interest 
on the investment. The profits are, however, not secure against fire or par- 
tial confiscation under the system of multiple taxation of timber crops which 
now exists. 

Literature, — The literature of white pine is richer than that of any other 
American species. The following works are perhaps of most interest to Mas- 
sachusetts readers: 

Spbinq: The Natural Replaeemeni of White Pine on Old Fidde in New England, 
(U. S. Forest Service, Bulletin No. 68.) 

Kemfton: Th^ Planting of White Pine in New England. (U. S. Forest Service, 
BuUetin No 45.) 

Hawlet: The MaesaehueetU Tree Planter, (State Foiest Service, BuUetin No. 4) 
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GROWTH OF SOME MASSACHUSETTS TREES. 
By George E. Stone. 

The following table shows the growth of some Massachusetts trees taken 
from specimens in the botanical museum at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
CoU^e. The trees from which these specimens were taken are supposed to 
be typical, the logs being three feet long, and cut in such a way as to show a 
medial and cross section. Most of these specimens were gathered from vari- 
ous parts of the State, but more largely, perhaps, in the Connecticut Valley, 
by Professor Majnoard in 1891-2 for the purpose of representing our timber 
trees at the World's Fair Exposition held in Chicago, 1892-93. Some of these 
specimens have been gathered since that date by the writer. 

There are one or two specimens listed which are not native; such as, for 
example, Populits niger and Salix alba. The age is determined by counting 
the rings and the diameter by measuring the wood, the bark being excluded, 
and the average yearly increase represents that of the diameter of the tree. 

The minimum and maximum growth have also been determined, but are 
omitted from this table. Another interesting feature would be to bring out 
what is termed the grand period of growth, or that cycle in the life history of 
the tree which shows the maximum period of growth. In many trees this 
faUs between twenty and thirfy years; or, in other words, it is the period 
in which many trees grow the most during their life. It will be noticed that 
the list is by no means complete, and that many of our native trees are 
omitted. 

The nomenclature is that given in Gray's Manual, with the exception of 
the black spruce, which follows Dame and Brooks' "New England Trees.** 
By the black spruce is meant the swamp form and not the upland, or red 
spruce. It will be noted that the slowest growing trees on the Hst are the 
black spruce and red cedar; on the other hand, the most rapid growing trees 
are the PopuLue niger, or Italian poplar, white willow, cottonwood, white 
pine, these being followed by the other poplars. 

While these specimens, as previously noted, are supposed to be typical as 
regards size they should not be considered as entirely representative as regards 
their rate of growth, since varying conditions, as everyone knows, afiPect the 
development of individual trees. The growth shown by the white pine in the 
list is favorable, and perhaps that of some of the poplars is not so favorable. 
A chestnut tree, for example, may attain a diameter of three feet in fifty-six 
years when grown in the open, whereas the same tree, when grown in the 
woods, may attain a diameter of only eighteen inches, or half the diameter of 
the preceding in one hundred and fifty-six years. 

The best criterion for estimating the age of a tree is the amount of foliage 
which it has, since trees obtain something like 95% of their food from the air 
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through the process of photosynthesis; and it naturally follows that the more 
foliage a tree carries the more rapid would be its growth. To get an idea of 
the average growth of any particular species, it would be necessary to exam- 
ine a veiy large number of trees. 

TABLE SHOWING GROWTH OF SOME MASSACHTTSETTB TREES FROM SPECIMENS 
IN THE BOTANICAL MUSEUM, MASSACHUSETTS AORICUiyTURAL COLLEGE. 

C<mpiled by H. B, FUer and O. Edward Martin, '06. 

At. Yearly 

DUnm% Ap€ Jncretu6 

Saasafras ofBdnale, Nees. Sassafras lSt5 in. 81 yrs. .234 in. 

Tsuga Canadensis, Cair. Hemlock 10.75 53 .202 

Abies balsamea, Miller. Balsam Fir 8. 80 .266 

Betula lenta, L. Black Birch 10.25 46 .222 

Betula lutea, Michz. Yellow Birch 9.5 48 .177 

Betula populifolia. Ait Gray Birdi 7.75 58 .133 

Betula papviifera, Marshall. Canoe Birch 0.75 81 .120 

Pinus n^da, MiU. Pitch Pine 8.875 53 .167 

Pinus strobus, linn. White Pine 10.5 24 .436 

Quercus rubra, linn. Red Oak 0.125 28 .326 

Quercus Prinus, L. Rock Chestnut Oak 10.125 78 .104 

Quercus palustris, Du Roi. Pin Oak 10.25 32 .320 

Quercus oocdnea, Wang. Scarlet Oak 12. 82 .143 

Quttcus cocdnea, v. tinctoria. Gray. Black Oak 11.5 117 .0082 

Quercus bicdlOT, Willd. Swamp White Oak 12.125 101 .120 

Quercus alba, linn. White Oak 10.875 132 .082 

Fraxinus pubescens. Lam. Red Ash 10.25 74 .138 

Fraxinus Americana, L. White Ash 10.75 36 .108 

Larix Americana, Michx. Hackmatack 11.25 49 .230 

Salixalba. White WiUow 10.875 13 .836 

Uhnus fulTa, Michx. ^peiy Ehn 9.875 34 .231 

Ufanus Americana, linn. \¥bite Ehn 11.375 49 .236 

Carya tomentosa, Nutt. Modcer Nut 10.25 93 .110 

Caiya alba, Nutt. Shagbaric Hickory 7.875 108 .428 

Caiya amara, Nutt. Bittemut Hickoiy 10.375 166 .062 

Juglans dneiea, L. Butternut 10.125 49 .230 

Acer rubrum, L. Red Maple 9.875 72 .137 

Acer dasycarpum, Ehrh. sflver Maple 10.5 63 .166 

Tilia Americana, Basswood 10.625 44 .241 

Caipinus Caroliniana, Walter. Iron^pvood 7.875 30 .260 

Ostiya Virginica, Micheli. Hop Hornbeam 8.875 30 .262 

Chamaecyparis sphaeroidea, Spacfa. White Cedar 12.313 104 .118 

Juniperus Virginiana, L. Red Cedar 5. 31 .08 

Prunus Penn^lvanica, L. Wild Red Cheny 8.75 35 .244 

Populus tremuloides, Michx. American Aspen 9.125 33 .276 

Populus grandidentata, Michx. Laive-tootned aspen . . 9.375 36 .260 

Populus monilifera. Ait. Cottonwood 11.25 17 .661 

Pc^ulus nigra., linn. Italian Poplar 26.25 20 .1312 

Populus b^samifera, ▼. candicans. Gray. Bahn-of- 

Gflead 11.5 29 .396 

Fagus femi^ea, Ait. Beech 11.44 98 .116 

Nyssa sylvatica. Marsh. Tupdo 11.75 

Castanea sativa, ▼. Americana, Chestnut 10.125 57 .177 

liriodendron Tulipif era, L. Tulip Tree 15.25 65 .232 

Picea nigra. Black Spruce 5.5 71 .038 



AN ARBORETUM GUIDE BOOK. 

The Field and Forest Club, which has been studying the trees of greater Boston, 
is planning to make a guide book of the Arnold Arboretum, to be ready in the early 
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spring of 1907. Frofessor Sugent has oordiaUy endorsed the undeitakinff and it is oer- 
ta^ilv a project to be wdoomed by tree lovers who wish to make an intdBgent study of 
the Arboretum. The work will include: (1) A genertl finding-map, and sufficient di- 
visional maps to give the location of substantially eveir ipedes of tree or shrub in the 
Arboretum; (2) a tree calendar; (8) carefully dassifiea lists; (4) photographs; (5) the 
shrubs (poBsiUy as part 2, published separatdy); (6) bibliogri4>hy; (7) a th<xoug^ 
index. 

Co-operation is invited. Tlie seven groups above suggested for the contents of the 
guide book indicate a diversity of wa^rs for volunteers to assist, to which should be 
added contributions of mon^ to cover inddental apeaaca. It is hoped that the entire 
undertaking will be vdimteer, critidsm and coirection to be expected, of course, bam 
Professor &Ligent, Mr. Jade and others. 



THE LOWELL GAS CASE. 

Aboxtt eighteen months ago a lai^ number of trees on Middlesex Street 
in Lowell near Middlesex Village began to die. Some of the trees were in the 
streets and some in the yards adjoining the streets. In all, forty or fifty trees 
succumbed. This was attributed to the effect of gas escaping from defective 
joints in the Middlesex Street main. A petition was presented to the park 
conmiission by those whose trees had been injured asking for a hearing and 
for an investigation. The hearing was granted last year and developed a 
considerable popular interest. The dty solidtor was present and a steno- 
graphic report of the evidence was taken. The substance of the testimony of 
many witnesses was that gas escaped from the pipe, leaked through the earth, 
came in contact with the roots of the trees and finally killed them. Subse- 
quently, the attorney for the gas company appeared before the commission 
and denied the claim that gas escaped but introduced no evidence. The Re- 
vised Laws contain a provision that a person or corporation causing injury 
to the trees on the public streets or ways may be prosecuted or fined. If found 
guilty one-half of the fine is to be paid to the complainant and the other half 
to the dty or town in whose behalf the complaint was made. (Chapter 208, 
Section 102.) The owners of the trees also have a dvil remedy in their own 
behalf. 

Under the provisions of this statute, a complaint was made against the 
Lowell Gas Light Company in the police court of Lowell, the complainant 
being the superintendent of parks. A settlement was made with the gas light 
company whereby it paid a fine of about nine hundred dollars. This fine was 
paid to the dty treasurer and induded the amount to which the complainant 
was entitled. The company has also made a settlement vrith most of the own- 
ers. Before taking this action the Lowell authorities sent a committee to 
Springfield to investigate a similar case which had been successfully tried in 
the courts of that dty. 
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The office of the Association, No. 4 Joy Street, Boston, is q)en daily during business 
hours. There is a small libraiy and viators are cordially wdocxne. 

Membership, Blank applications for membership may be obtained of the Secretaiy 
on Implication. The fees are: 

For annual membership, hoo doUare. 
For life memboship, jlfiy dollars. 
For patron membership, one thousand dollars. 
All fees received from patrons and life members are invested in the permanent fund 
and the income only is used for the work of the Association. 

Lecture Service, The Association will provide lecturers on forestnr subjects. These 
lectures may be with or without lantern illustrations. Terms will be given by the 
Seoetaiy. 

PtMication Department,^ Woodland and Roadside is the official bulletin of the 
Association and a subscription to it is included with each membership. Other puUi- 
cations are occaadonally issued. Some of these are for free distribution; for others a 
nominal sum is charged. 

OmcERB, 1906. 

/Vtftfufen^.— Henry P. Waloott of Cambridge. 

Vice-PresiderUs,— William F. Gale of Springfield, Maiy Lee Ware of Bostcm, James S. 
Russell of Mflton, Charles Frands Adams of Lincoln, Richard T. Fisher of Cam- 
bridge, James W. Brooks of Petersham. 

Secretary, — Edwin A. Start of Bfllerica. 

Treaswrer. — A. W. Elson of Belmont. 

Executive Committee. — The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
ex oMeOs, Allen Chamberlain of Winchester, Emma 6. Cumminffs of Brookline, 
Freoeric Cunningham of Brookline, J. Rayner Edmands of Cambridge, Richard 
A. Hale of Lawrence, Heniy James, 2d, of Cambridge, Cora C. Stuart Jones of 
Boston, Harris Kennedy of Mflton, Katiierine W. S. Noble of Boston, Frederidk 
L. Olmsted, Jr., of Brookline, Maiy L. Tudcer of Newton. 

New Membebs, Mat and June. 

John Balch, 125 Milk St., Boston. 

Jo83>h Balch, 53 Stete St., Boston. 

H. P. A. Clausen, The Beaconsfield, Brookline. 

Lawrence B. Flint, Boston Athletic Association, Boston. 

Prof. Anson D. Mwse, Amherst. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

C|)e ILatotence S^titntifit i^cfiool 



OFFERS four-year courses of study leading to the degree of S.B. in Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, 

FORESTRY 

Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
schools). Science for teachers, and a cotirse in General Science. For the catalogue 
and information, address J. L. Loyb, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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BILTMORE 
FOREST SCHOOL 

BILTMORE 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The only technical school of 

APPLIED FORESTRY 

In the United States 
Write for Catalogue 



FRUIT AND TREES OI^NAMENTAL 

EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS 

An the Best and Hardiest Varieties. Largest and Most Varied Collections in America. 

NuncvTmen — ELLW ANGER. & BARRY — Horticulturirts 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES (Established 1840), ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

niustrated Desc rip tive Catalogue (144 pages), also Dc scup tive List d Nofveltiet and 
^Moalties with beautiful cJored plate ol the New Uanfy White Rose FRAU 
DRUSCHEI mailed FREE on request 



WE GROW FROM SEED 

MILUONS of STANDARD EVERGDEENS 

For Forestry PleLiiting 

COLLECTORS AND DEALERS IN NATIVE EVERGREEN 

TREE SEED 

We solicit coirespondence. 

EVERGREEN NURSERY CO.. Sturgeon Baty. Wis. 
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This is to be a critical season in the history of the Eastern Forest Reserves 
bill. The strong and well-directed efforts that were put fortli last winter, 
based on what had been done in the three previous years, had good results. 
The bill was passed in the senate and reported favorably in the house by the 
committee on agriculture to which it had been referred. More than this, its 
advocates were recognized as people to be considered and not merely senti- 
mental enthusiasts. This winter sees the short closing session of the fifty- 
ninth congress. If in the brief time between assembling in December and pro- 
rogation on the fourth of March we cannot push the bill to its final passage all 
the legislative steps that we have gained will have been lost and we shall have 
to begin again with a new c<mgre8S. It is worth while to put forth every pos- 
sible effort this winter to crown the work thus far done. Arouse our friends 
in other states; besiege our congressmen; keep the ball rolling. 

The appointment of Professor Rane of New Hampshire as state for- 
ester was made by Governor Guild after due consideration of many ques- 
tions which were involved in filling such an office. Mr. Rane has an excel- 
lent record, a synopsis of which is given on another page, and he is by no 
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means an unknown man in Maasachusetts, as he has a host of fri^ids heie. 
He is a gentleman of abiUtj and judgment. He will, we are sure, ha^e a 
hearty welcome and cordial co-operation from friends of forestry throug^iout 
the Commonwealth. 

When GoTemor Bates appointed Alfred Akerman as state forester under 
the law of 1904, Mr. Akerman was entirely unknown to the people of Mas- 
sachusetts. In the two years that he served the state he won his way to the 
confidence of those with whom his work associated him and into the hearts 
of those who had the pleasure of knowing him personally. He leaves a 
record of successful accomplishment in the difficult task oi organising 
a new state office and of instituting a new line oi public wortc on the part 
of the Oxnmionwealth. He has proved himself an able forester, and an official 
of unswerving integrity. He has placed his office on such a basis that the task 
of his successor will be in many respects easier than his own has been. He 
now goes, in response to what he believes to be a duty call, to develop another 
new field. Georgia, his native state, has large forest interests, but there has 
as yet been no official or popular recognition of them. As professor of forestry 
in the University of Georgia, on the new foundation of George Foster Peabody 
of New York, Mr. Akerman has a missionary as well as an educational field 
before him — a field which his intimate knowledge of the state qualifies him 
to cultivate. An early fruit of his establishment there will probably be the 
formation of a Georgia forestry assodation, to take up the wortc done by sim- 
ilar organisations in other states. 

Extensive tree planting in localities at all liable to invasion by the gypsy 
and brown-tail moths can hardly be advised until those beasts are well under 
control. Meanwhile we should take as good care as possible of the reaUy good 
trees and woodlands that we have, and cut away and clean up those that are 
neglected, overgrown, and worthless. The picturesque but gnarled and un- 
beautiful old apple trees that stand by our roadsides and in old fields as 
symbols of ne^ect make rare breeding places for the moths. Cut them down 
and make them into firewood. Go into the neglected woodlot, clean out the 
undergrowth and bum it, cut away the worthless trees and then make a good 
fight to save what is left. This is a partial outline of the program before the 
country dweller in eastern Massachusetts. If there are old fruit trees in the 
orchard that have been badly pruned in years passed and have become over- 
grown and weakened it will often be the best policy to sacrifice them, even if 
you are attached to them. They will be costly luxuries if a colony of gypsies 
becomes established in them. 

The series of practical articles on trees important in Massachusetts aflvi- 
culture, opened by an article on the white pine in July, will be continued in 
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December with a similar paper on the chestnut. The article on the white pine 
win be reprinted as a bulletin of the Massachusetts Forestry Association. 



METHODS OF ELIMINATING INJURY TO TREES FROM ELEC- 

TMC WIRES. 

By Oeorge E. SUms^ Amherst. 

There are numerous instances where the practice of fastening wires to 
trees giires rise to extensive injuries in one way or another. Much of this injuiy 
can be prevented if attention is given to detaib of wiring. The following illus- 
trations show some of the various methods in which wires are attached to trees 
for the purpose of guying poles, trolley wires, etc. Some of these methods are 
extremely injurious and should not be tolerated, while others are not so harm- 
ful, and if properly employed they will seldom cause injury to a tree. 
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Fio. I. Sbowino Mbthods of Attachiiio Worn to Tmmam. 
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Wire atteehed to lacboU and protected from tree by rou^ unpamted boards, (i.) Seetion 

" • with! 

>op placed tightly ab< 

Loose wve loop fastened with clamp. Wire separated from tree by special blocks. 



of same, except prorided with special blocks. 
Wire loop placed tightly about a tree. 



Cross section of _. 

Section and sw^kce yiews of special blocks, (x.) Oroore for wires. 

Attaching troUey^wires to porcelain insulators. 

Wooden sleeve for wires to prevent burning and injury to t r ees. 

In fig. I (a) we have the usual method of guying a pole to a tree by means 
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of a lagbolt driyen into the back aide of the tree, the wire being kept away 
horn the trees by means of some rou^ bits of wood which the line-man may 
find handy while doing the woric. The lagbolt method of attadiing is to be 
ccmdemned, in our estimation, since in a few years, notwithstanding that the 
boards protect the tree from the wire, the latter will become imbedded in the 
baric and cause partial girdling. As the tree grows, the lagbolt will also be- 
come imbedded and produce an ugly scar. This method, however, is not as 
bad as is shown in (b), which illustrates a wire placed around a tree. This 
method <A wiring will surely cause strangulation and kiU the trunk or limb to 
which it is attadied. The methods shown in (s) are similar to (a), except in- 
stead of using rough boards, painted hardwood blocks are employed. These 
blocks may be made out of oak or hard-pine, and are grooved in the middle 
fbr tiie wire to fit in. The blocks should be painted the color of the baric, so as 
to appear inconspicuous. The best method of guying trees is shown in (s), 
and in tiie cross section (c). This consists in having a large loop of wire passed 
around the tree ; the tree being protected from the wire by the blocks previoody 
described. The loop should be made large enough to allow for the future 
growth of the tree, and should be held in position by means of a clamp, as 
shown in the illustration. We have never seen any injury resulting from this 
method of guying. Small wooden blocks, which may be about 1 inch square 
in sections and 6 or 8 inches long, can be readily obtained, and should be 
furnished either by the tree warden or electrical companies which have permits 
to fasten these wires. 

Much injury to trees has been prevented by the use of wooden sleeves, 
which are shown in (p). Where wires come into ccmtact with limbs, these 
sleeves are placed around them and securely fastened to the wires. We have 
known of cases where trolley feed-wires have been in direct contact with trees 
protected by one of these sleeves, without producing the sHghiest burning. 

One of the common methods of attaching guy-wires to trees is shown at (f) 
where the wires are attached to a porcelain insulator. This method does not 
absolutely prevent leakage, since in moist weather a film of water connects 
the iron portion of the insulator with the wire, and an electrical current of 
more or less intensity could escape to the tree. There are altogether too many 
trees which die each year connected to wires in this manner whose death can- 
not be laid to other causes. Undoubtedly a tree gets occasional severe shodcs 
from this method of connecting. The writer has also seen cases where light- 
ning discharges apparently passed from a troUey-wire on to a guy-wire and 
down the tree, causing the death of large limbs, showing that there is risk even 
in this method of wiring to trees. 

One of the problems which a tree warden has to contend with consists in 
wires coming into contact with trees, due to the bending of poles on curves. 
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Fio. II. Showing Ikjubt from Wzbbs to Trbxs. 

1* Showinc bent poles and wire aeainst tree, live wire oausing burning of the 
pole, (h.) Same pole straightened and imbedded in Portland cement. 

2. Unsightly method of oraoing. 

3. Poles straightened by means of a guy-wire to a tree. 



I. (a.) Bent 



Figure 11 shows how this difficulty may be obviated. In I (a) the dotted line 
shows a pole which is bent over and the trolley feed-wire has burned a con- 
riderable hole in the main limb of the tree. (II) shows how such a pole may 
be straightened by imbedding its base in Portland cement. This method of 
imbedding poles usually strikes the electric companies as expensive. It is, 
however, the only proper method of keeping a pole in place ; moreover, a large 
pole imbedded in Portland cement will last much longer than one imbedded in 
soil, and the difference in cost, in our opinion, warrants the use of cement. 
(ft) shows a very objectionable method of holding a pole in a vertical position. 
This is not only objectionable from an sesthetic point of view, but from the 
point of view of danger as well. The illustration in figure (8) shows a very 
common method of guying a pole to a tree. Of the three methods, imbedding 
in Portland cement is by far the best, and one which I believe should be more 
extensively employed. On the whole, we believe it a better practice to allow 
electrical companies to guy to trees rather than be obliged to endure other 
unsightly makeshifts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS FOREST SERVICE. 

Pbofessor Frank William Rane, whose appointment as state forester 
was announced early in September, was bom at Whitmore Lake, Michigan, 
December 11, 1808. He graduated at Ohio State University, with tiie degree 
of BAgr., in 1891 and the following year received the degree of Master of 
Science from Cornell University. He was professor of agriculture and horti- 
culture in West Virginia University from 189^2 to 1895, when he took a similar 
position in the New Hampshire College and Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In 1898 he became professor of horticulture and two years later professor ci 
horticulture and forestry. 

In his fields of work Mr. Rane has alwa3rs shown an active and efficient 
personality. He organized and was secretary of the West \^ginia Horti- 
cultural Society, is a member of the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Science, of the Society of Economic Entomologists of America, of the American 
Pomological Society, and of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Of the last named association he was made a fellow in 1898. He 
has lectured much in this and other New England states and has been much 
liked in this work. He is a member of the American Forestry Association and 
the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests and an honorary 
member of the New Hampshire Lumbermen's Association. He represented 
the Boston & Maine railroad at the American Forestry Congress of 1905. He 
is a member of the Grange and has served as master of Scammell Grange off 
New Hampshire. 

Professor Rane is the author of several experiment station bulletins on 
agricultural subjects and forestry. He has alwa3rs been an enthusiastic student 
of forestry. He came to this work on account of his personal interest in it 
through the gateway of agriculture, rather than through the usual paths of 
American foresters, as this record of his training and work shows. This places 
him in a peculiarly favorable position to meet on common ground the fanners 
of Massachusetts who have such a large share in the forest interests of the 
state. 

Professor Rane is of agreeable personality, and a man of all-round inter- 
ests. He is a Freemason and had a good record for athletic accomplishments 
at Ohio State and at Cornell. He married in 1898 Elizabeth M. Bailey (Uni- 
versity of Michigan). They have three children. 

The new state forester will reside at Waban. 



State Forester Rane has issued the following circular, addressed ''To all 

interested in tiie forestry problem of Massachusetts:*' 

Havixig been appointed to tbe position of State Forester, I take this opportunity to 
say that in aswmiing my official duties I sincerely wish your hearty co-operation in 
furthering all true and worthy interests relative to forestry problems within this Com- 
monwealth. 
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In aco^yttn^ the positkm, I do so with the assurance and belief that all organiza- 
tions and individuals interested in forestry will lend an assisting hand to further pro- 
isote and develop this great and much-neglected economic industry. 

It is believed that the forest service throughout the State can be made a great blessing, 
provided people who own lands acquaint themselves with the workings of the offices of 
the State Forester. 

I have been engaged in agricultural economics and education in New England for 
the past eleven years, and forestry instruction at the New Hampshire College, together 
with its practical application generally, has received my earnest study Sad natural 
interest 

Hie forest crop needs much skill and science in handling for best results. There 
are thousands of acres at present practically idle through mismanagement that should 
and eventually must be inade a great resource to this Commonwealth. Let us check 
this unnecessaiy loss, and foster modem methods in rural affairs. Education and 
example are our tools to work with. 

In behalf of the position whidi I hold as State Forester, I therefore extend to you a 
cordial invitation to consult my office at any and all times on forestry matters, and let it 
be generally known that the office is estabushed b^ the State to accomplish great good 
for the whole State in goieral and each individual in so far as practkable. 

Yours very sincere^. 

Room 7. State Hotue. Frank Wm. Rane. 



THE LUMBER OUTPUT FOR 1905. 

The lumber production of the United States for 1905, as reported by 
11,649 firms, amounted to 27,738,000 feet. This, of course, does not include 
the products of the farm woodlots and of the small sawmiUs scattered about 
the country and supplying local needs. These would probably largely in- 
crease the amount of the total cut, how largely probably no one is expert 
enough to estimate with any degree of accuracy. The Lumber Review, com- 
menting on this vast output, says that ''to those who have delved into the sub- 
ject of lumbering, and who are familiar with all of its features, present and 
past, and have considered what the future portends, this aggregate is a sub- 
ject for additional thought, greater activity in lines of preservation of timber, 
an incentive to spread the doctrine of econcnny in the use of our forests, and 
a stimulus to inculcate in the minds of the greedy and thoughtless a lesson 
against their efforts, seemingly blinded by conmiercial greed, colossal igno- 
rance, or both." * 

To say that this output would make a board walk half a mile wide from 
New York to San Francisco, as one statistician has done, means very little; 
but to say that such a heavy cut is far in excess of the annual reproduction, so 
that one or two generations only would see our great country stripped of its 
forests, means a great deal, and certainly drives home the points urged by the 
Review. 

The leading states in contributing to this output were Washington, Louisi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Oregon, 
Mississippi, and California, all of which produced over 1,200 million feet. The 
remaining states, with North Carolina at their head, fell below the billion 
mark. Maine is sixteenth in the list, with 695,000,000; New Hampshire 
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twenty-sixth, with S29,000,000; Vennont twenty-seventh, with 205,000,000; 
Massachusetts twenty-eighth, with 239,000,000; while Connecticut and 
Rhode Island are included among the "all others." 

The dependence upon an adequate supply of forest products of the people 
for health and comfort, and of great industries of many kinds for actual ex- 
istence, should warn us not to hand down to another generation the dire legacy 
of a timber famine. 



FORESTRY AND THE LANDSCAPE. 

Mb. Samuel Cabot, Jb., a member of the Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
dation, had in the September number of Forestry and Irrigation a brief artide 
on the relation of forestry and landscape architecture which is so pertinent that 
we reprint it below. It has always seemed to us that among professional for- 
esters the emphasis upon the utilitarian side is made overstrong. This is per- 
fectly natural and proper from the professional standpoint, but it scmietimes 
needs modification when the beautiful in nature acquires from its situation a 
distinct value — if we wished to put it in that way we might even say an eco- 
nomic value. Two New England illustrations occur to us at once. In the White 
Mountains there is great danger that even if a national forest reserve is estab- 
lished certain tracts of standing timber, notably the viigin forest on the north 
slope of the Presidential range, may not be saved because to buy the stumpage 
will cost so much more than the estimated average price of five dollars per acre. 
The loss of this forest belt would be a calamity and it would be permanent. 
It would be an economic loss also. Take Massachusetts as an example. The 
conditions in this state, from the Berkshires to the sea, make the landscape 
consideration of general importance in the management of our woodlands. 
These are scattered about in comparatively snuill tracts in a densely populated 
territory. Every consideration, even that purely economic one of real estate 
values, demands that the considerations of beauty and protection should be 
kept in the forefront in the management of these woodlands. Mr. Cabot's 
article is as follows: 

The interdependence of forestrv and irrigation, and forestiy and lumbering have 
been mudi discussed, but few people seem to realize the important bearing which for- 
estry and landscape architecture have on each other. It is true that many, ignorant of 
the real situation m this country, have advocated the protection of our forests for purely 
Aesthetic and sentimental reasons. Tlie practical forester on the other hand, disgusted 
perhaps bv the outcry of these individuals, has gone somevdiat to the other extreme and 
has tended to make his aim the most efficient production of timber rather than the most 
"wise use of forests." 

Woodland is the most important feature in natural scenery capable of human con- 
trol and is therefore the most useful material the landscape architect has to worik with 
in informal landscape design. Woodland again is obviously the means, i!b% aim, and the 
end of forestiy. It would be, then, extraonlinaiy if two professions wi^dng largely in 
the same material should not eadi cover some piut of the province of the other; uiat ii, 
if forestiy (i.e., "llie wise use of forests") wouid not be "wise" in employing landscape 
architecture, and vice versa. 
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In the Eastern part of our country real estate is high and forest land divided up 
largely amonff small owners. There is also much demand for beautiful sites for spring, 
summer, ana autumn residences. These, however, only anticipate conditions that will 
be true eventually in other parts of the country. People are constantly buying land for 
residences, farms and woodlots at many times their vsAvie as crop or timber producers. 
Here is where the f arseeing forester should do what he can to enhance the beauty of the 
land in his charge and raise its value as a house site. Is there a beautiful view from the 
place? Do not let it be choked with trees, but cut a vista, that the possible purchaser 
may realize it. Is there an attractive situation for a house backed by an imposing pine 
grove? Then leave the grove; it is only worth $8 a thousand at me mill, and some 
milUonaire may feel that he cannot live without it. There are many more possibilities 
of this kind. I know of several instances where well-placed pine groves and, m one case, 
a single tree, have determined building sites. Many times a clump of stately trees, con- 
spicuousty placed, covering, perhi^>s, half an acre of land, has attracted a purchaser 
for a hundred acre farm. I can recall a case where lumbenng operations hf4>pened to 
expose a delightful view, a man in a motor car happened to come along, hi^pened to 
see the view and bought it on the spot. Do not make chance your real estate agent; see 
that your view is visible and that others know of it. 

Now we come to land reserved purely for recreation and beauty. There are many 
such in the East, either private grounds or state and metropolitan res^vations. If left 
to themselves the trees have the usual struggle for existence: in youth an impenetrable 
tangle; in maturity a good forest, but strewn with dead and decaying timber uninviting 
anddifficult; and only in old age, after a century of struggle, a nne open forest such as 
we most love, but paj^ing soon to unlovely decay. If this were treated by practical 
forestry the less attractive period of youth would be shortened by improvement thinimupg, 
maturity would have the open park-line quality of old age, and old age itself be all the 
heartier. When ripe the old trees would be cut off after a crop of new r^roduction was 
established. Thus the sad period of decay would be done away with and considerable 
revenue would be assured mm the land. 

I have not tried to make a plea for either the aesthetic or the practical side of the 
"wise use of forests," for each has plenty of ardent supporters, but have endeavored to 
reconcile the two whidi seem to me to have worked ratner at cross purposes, and have 
attempted to suggest that neither can readi full efficiency without the hielp of the other. 



FOREST EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

Forest experiment stations have now been established in seven different 
states, for co-operation between national and state forest services and agri- 
cultural colleges. This is to meet the demand for knowledge of the propaga- 
tion of trees in the different regions. There are eight stations at which ar- 
rangements have been made for experimental forest planting! They are : In 
co-operation with the New York State Forest, Fish and Game Commission, at 
Saranac Inn in the Adirondacks; with the Michigan Forestry Commission, at 
Roscommon; with the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor; with Berea Col- 
lege, Kentucky; with the state agricultural colleges at Ames, Iowa, Fargo, 
North Dakota, and at the agricultural college in Mississippi, and with the 
sub-station of the University of Nebraska, at North Platte. The work con- 
templated needs constant expert supervision, and great care has been exer- 
cised to limit the stations to regions where additional data on forest planting 
are needed. 

The co-opeiating institutions in most cases contribute the necessary land, 
and share all expenses for material and labor equally with the Forest Service. 
The Service passes upon all plans and directs the general operations. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 

Ftdure FortH Trees ix the importanoe of the Genoan eiperiments in the intiodiiotiaa 
of North Amencui trees. By A. Harold Unwin. Edrtkm for America imported fay 
A. Weasels Company, N. Y., pp. 108. KM5. 

This wortc is an En^^ish translation 6t a series of articles originally pub- 
lished in an Austrian forestry magazine, and was made especially for English 
readers. It is interesting to American readers as a record of the adoption of 
American trees in European forestry. Mr. Unwin states that the German ex* 
periments are of great forestal value. *'The new introductions/' he says, 
*'liaye brought trees to Gennany which excel the German species in modestf 
as to soil requirements, in frost hardiness, and in rapid growth; which partly 
equal the German species in timber production, partly surpass them; so that 
there is a promise that Grermany will produce, in the course of the next cen- 
tury, as much of the splendid American hickory, walnut, Douglaaia, and white 
pine wood at home as she requires." He further tells us that if this promise is 
not realized it will be due to mishandling by the German foresters. This in- 
timation that German foresters are not infallible is gratifying* Students of 
forestry will find much that is of interest in this little volume, but it has no 
special practical value to the American owner or forester. 

Kenyon L. Butterfield was inaugurated October 17 as president dt the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. The forestry interests were repre- 
sented by State Forester Rane and the Secretary dt the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association. 

9U«ac||u0etw ifortf tri? ;90«odatian 

The office of the Association, No. 4 Joy Street, Boston, is open daily during business 
hours. There is a small libraiy and visitors are cordially welcome. 

MemberMp, Blank applications for membership may be obtained of the Secretaiy 

on application. The fees are: 

For annual membership, two doOars, 
For life membership, jlfty dollars. 
For patron memben^p, one thousand dollars, 
AU fees received from patrons and life members are invested in the permanent fund 

and the income only is used tor the work of the Association. 

Lecture Service. The Association will provide lecturers on forestry subjects. Tbeat 

lectures may be with or without lantern fllustrations. Terms will be given by the 

Secretary. 

PiMoaiion Department, Woodland and RoADsmE is the official bulletin of the 

Association and a subscription to it is included with each membership. Other publi- 
cations are occasionally issued. Some of these are tor free distribution; for others a 

nominal sum is charged. 

Officebs, 1906. 

President.^BeiDTy P. Waloott of Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents.— William F. Gale of Springfield, Maiy Lee Ware of Boston, James S. 
Russdl of Milton, Charies Francis Adimos of Lincoln, Richard T. Fisher of Cam- 
bridge, James W. Brooks of Petersham. 

Secretary, — Edwin A. Start of Billerica. 
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Treaiturer.'^ A, W. Elson of Bdnumt 

Executive Committee.— The Presidait, Vice-Presidents, Secretaiy, and TtesAirer, 
ex oMcne, Allen Chamberlain of Windiester, Enuna 6. Cummiiiffs of Brookline, 
Frederic Cunningham of Brookline, J. Rayner Edmands of Camoridge, Richard 
A. Hale of Lawrence, Henry James, 2d, of Cambrid^ Cora C. Stuart Jones of 
Boston, Harris Kennedy of Milton, Katherine W. S. Noble of Boston, IMeridc 
L. Ohnsted, Jr., of Brookline, 6. Fred. Sdiwarz of Boston, Maiy L. TuckerE^of 
Newton. 

NEW MEMBERS,':^SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER.;} . 
^ Life. 

Andrew McFarland Davis, 10 Appleton Street, Cambridge. 
Emily B. Shepard, 124 Rawson Road, Brooklme. 
Mrs. Otis Shcnaid, 124 Rawson Road, Brookline. 
Jdm W. Weeks, 5S State Street, Boston. 

Annual. 
Edwin F. Atkins, 10 Broad St., Boston. 
Albert C. Buirage, 85 Ames Building, Boston. 
Fhilm P. Chase, Highland St., Milton. 
H. E. Davidson, 6S0 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Thomas B. FitxpaXikk, Gardner Road, Brookline. 
Thomas M. Fitspatridc, Gardner Road, Brookline. 
Julius Garst, 29 Oread St, Worcester. 
Roland Gray, 60 State St., Boston. 
Louis P. Hollander, 860 Beacon St., Boston. 
Alice C. Hyde, 880 Ccunmonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Chark» A. Morss, Chestnut Hfll. 
Rev. George L. Paine, 88 Sumner St., Dorchester. 
G. H. Parker, 6 Avon Place, Cambridge. 
Walter S. Pariter. 55 Wahiut St., Rea&ig. 
A. V. Phillips, 6 Roanoke Ave., Jamaica Plain* 
Franklin Playter, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 
Eben S. Stevens, Quinebaug, Conn. 
Edmund H. Stevens, 1911 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
James J. Stonow, Lincoln. 

Robert F. Swan, The Beaconsfield, Boulevard Station, Boston. 
Giles Taintor, 58 State St., Boston. 
James P. Tofanan, 88 Broad St., Boston. 
H. A. Wilder, 220 Devonshire St., Boston. 
St^hen F. Woodman, 6 Greenough Ave., Boston. 
Vernon A. Wright, South Lincoln. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

%it ILatotence i^ctenttfu i^cfiool 



/"\FFERS four-year courses of study leading to the degree of S.B. in Civil, 
^^ Medianical, and Electrical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, 

FORESTRY 

Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
schools), Sdenoe for teachers, and a course in General Science. For the catalogue 
ftnd information, address J. L. Lovb, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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BILTMORE 
FOREST SCHOOL 

BILTMORE 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The only technical school of 

APPLIED FORESTRY 

In the United States 
Write for Catalogue 



FRUIT AND TREES OI^NAMENTAL 

EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS 

An the Best and Hardiest Varieties. Largest and Most Varied Collectioiis in America. 

Nurscvymen — ELLW ANGER. & BARRY — HorticiiltomtB 
MOUNT HOPE NUBSERIES (Established 1840), ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

niustrated Descriptiye Catalogue (144 pages), also Dc scup tive List of Noreltiet and 
Specialties with beautiful cJored plate ol the New UBidy White Rose FRAU 
DRUSCHKI mafled FREE on request 



WE GROW FROM SEED 

MILUONS of STANDARD EVERGDEENS 

For Forestry PleLiiting 

COLLECTORS AND DEALERS IN NATIVE EVERGREEN 

TREE SEED 

We soliGit ooneqxmdeQoe. 

CVERGREEN NURSERY CO.. Sturgeon Bety. Wto. 
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We hope that members of the Massachusetts Forestry Association will 
bear in mind the annual meeting of the association on December 18, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The usual notices will be issued in about ten days. 
The work of the association is growing in interest and importance every 
year and it will be greatly hdped and stimulated by the active interest of its 
members. It is expected, we may say in advance of the official notices, that 
Mr. Rane, state forester ol Massachusetts, will be present and have something 
to say of the policy of his department in the immediate future; and that Mr. 
Ayres, forester of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
will speak on the progress of the White Mountain reserve measure. It is also 
hoped that Superintendent Kirkland will give a brief talk on the parasite 
work in gypsy and brown-tail moth suppression. In addition there will be 
the secretai/s review of the year's w(»*k, and the usual business. This pT^y- 
gram will give ample material for thought and discussion. 

Cibcumstanceb have made it necessary to postpone until a future issue 
the article on the chestnut in our tree series. The publication of this series 
wBl be resumed at as early a date as possible. We shall also publish in an 
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eailj issue an article on landscape woik and forestry by Mr. F. L. Olmsted, 
Jr., which wiU be read with much interest as a contribiition to the darify- 
mg of the opposition between two views of the tree question. 

The next issue of Woodland and Boadbide will be a special White 
Mountain reserve number, and we hope it will contain aome material that 
will be of interest at that time, when the fate of the eastern forest reserves 
will be hanging in the balance at Washington. 

The new presidency of the Massachusetts Agricultural College opens 
with great promise. President Butterfield's previous record and activities 
marie him as one of the men of large insight who appreciate the immense 
social significance of the new agriculture and the nuuiy-sided relation of 
the agricultural school and college to the life of the ommiunity. He sees 
that these institutions have a large part to [^y in the regen^ation of our 
country towns and the revivifying of country life. His inaugural address 
was an eloquent promise that the Massachusetts Agricultural C<^ege would 
do its share. Fortunately he comes into office assured of the cordial support 
of the whole body of trustees, who have themselves been awakening of late 
to the mission and opportunities of the institution that is entrusted to their 
charge. He has nuuiy able, enthusiastic and forward looking men on the 
faculty, first among them Professor Brooks, whose wisdom and judgment 
guided the college successfully through the interregnum following Presi- 
dent Goodell's death. It is gratifying to know that we can rdy upon Pres- 
ident Butterfield for a sympathetic interest in forestry as one of the vital 
questions of the Massachusetts countryside and that he believes in the full- 
est cooperation of all agencies working in this as in other of the people's 
causes. 

EusEWHEBE mention is made of the recent bulletin from the state fores- 
ter's office on forest fires. We wish that this might have general reading, for 
the subject is one that we must take up and seriously consider b^ore long. 
The present laws of Massachusetts on this subject are entirdy insufficient 
to provide for prevention of woods fires or for properiy handling them when 
{Nreventive measures fail. The fire peril affects us all, and we should all take 
an intelligent and well-informed interest in the subject, to the end that such 
legislation may be obtained as will secure the best results. The two essen- 
tials are insistence upon all proved preventive measures and a thoroi^ 
organization, with centralized control, of the fire-fighting syst^n. 

The Bretton Woods company is doing some good forestry work on its 
splendid property in the heart of the White Mountains. The estimated wooded 
area of the company's property is about ten thousand acres, and this is be- 
ing handled carefully and intelligently with a view to improvement in ap- 
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pearance as well as productivity, and also to finandal returns. The results 
obtained in the brief period that these operations have been carried on prom- 
ise well for future results. Six hundred thousand feet of lumber were taken 
out last year and milled on the property. This was done with such judgment 
that the woods where the logging was done are much improved in every re- 
spect. The company is establishing a nursery and extensive planting is to be 
done in the future. This work is the especial hobby of Mr. John Anderson 
of the management. It is possible to give here an object lesson in forestry, 
on a sufficiently large scale to be impressive, in a region where such lessons 
are sordy needed. If the White Mountain district were all controlled by 
such owners, there would be less need of the effort to secure a national for- 
est reserve in northern New Hampshire. As it is we must have it. 



THE PROGRESS OF MOTH CONTROL. 

The gypsy moth is still with us and vigorous and omnivorous as ever. 
This is not to say, however, that good work has not been accomplished this 
3rear in the way of control. Superintendent Kirkland achieved appreciable 
results against many obstacles, the chief being the lack of adequate funds 
to do the work as it should be done. Late in the season this was partly made 
up by the cooperation of the United States, backed by a ccnnfortable ap- 
propriation in the hands of Dr. L. O. Howard of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, and under the intermediate superintendence of Dexter M. Rogers, a 
trained and efficient man. The entire harmony of the state and national 
-workers promises well for joint results. 

There has been, no doubt, slight enlargement of the borders of gypsy 
moth infestation. On this point Mr. Kirkland says: "Our scouting operations 
this fall show, as was expected, some slight increase in the number of in- 
fested towns. This is apparently not due to any spreading of the moth this 
year from the central district, since in nearly every case old nests have been 
found. The fact is we were simply unable, with the facilities in the way of 
trained men at our disposal last year, to prosecute the scouting as far as we 
should otherwise have done. The general condition of the infested area 
seems to be about as follows: The street trees were cleaned over the entire 
district, and except in sporadic infestations, remained free from caterpillar 
damage during the summer. This has been of immense value in stopping 
the spread of the moth. The thickly settled districts were also worked last 
winter, and the operations followed up this summer with the result that for 
the first time in several years, the great mass of our property owners have 
gone through the season without serious annoyance from the caterpillar 
plague resulting either from the gypsy or brown-tail moth." 

It may be noted in addition to this last statement that owing to the de- 
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Yelopment of some little understood fungous disease among the biown-taib 
the caterpillais failed to appear in their usual numbers or to do as much 
damage as usual in many badly infested places. Perhaps this points to the 
periodic decline which has been noted in the brown4ail districts of Europe. 

This winter, Mr. Kirkland says, his department will '*make special effort 
to thin out the trees along the infested roadsides in the woodland sections, 
if possible over a strip 100 feet wide, treating the nests later, and in tlus way 
make a thorough effort to corral the insects in the woodlands they now oc- 
cupy. In addition, we shall dean the street trees and residential sectknis. 
As a matter of fact, what we call the ground w<»k has been done on the 
street trees over something like 90 % of the district, the nests above the snow 
line to be treated later." 

Notices to property owners have been prepared in nearly all our cities 
and towns and mailed. 

On the deefdy interc^ng question of parasites, oa which we are coming 
more and more to rest our hopes of ultimate control of the pests, the supers 
intendent says: "On the parasite question we still wish to take conservative 
.ground. We have imported and released something like 50,000 of one ^>e- 
eies of parasite attacking both gypsy and brown-tail moths; about 10,000 
attacking the brown-tail moth (mly as far as our observations go; about 1,000 
of the most important fly parasite, which attadcs all kinds of caterpillars in 
Europe, and several hundred of the tree climbing predaoeous beetles. To 
date these insects have apparently bred normally, and are now hibernating 
in good order. We do not expect any notable assistance from them next 
year, but by that time will know whether or not they will pass our win- 
ters in safety and become colonized with us. If that proves to be the case 
we shall look for their natural increase in large numbers during the next few 
years. Plans are already made for the importation on a larger scale of the 
most important parasites next year." 



RAILROAD TIES. 



The tremendous development of raU transportation has made the 6up[dy 
of railroad ties one of the principal problems of twentieth century forestry, 
and the railroads are awakening to the fact that they are vitally concerned with 
forestry. Reports from 750 companies, representing 278,^2 miles of track- 
age, or 95 per cent of the total trackage of the United States, show that 80,- 
051,000 ties were purchased in 1905. Of this amount oak contributed 47.5 
per cent; pine, 21.9; cedar, 8.7; chestnut, 5.8; fir, 4.4; cypress, 4.2; tamarack, 
4.2; hemlock, 2.1; all others, 1.2. Ninety-three per cent of the chestnut was 
used in the north Atlantic states, which also used 12 per cent of the oak, 
11 of the cedar, seven of the hemlock, one of the tamarack, and 16 of the 
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misceUaneous class. Almost ten per cent of the ties used were treated with 
preservative, a practice which the ezperiments of the national forest senioe 
are bringing rafMdlj into favor. 

It has been estimated that tins annual demand for cross ties by the rail- 
roads consumes the entire product of 200,000 acres of woodland. An at- 
tempt has been made to substitute stedi for wood, but the Pennsjrlvania road, 
which has been experimenting with steel ties for twenty years, has found 
them unsatisfactory and Engli^ roads that have tried them have discarded 
them. The objections to the steel tie seem to be insuperaUe. They are its 
first cost, its lightness, its lack of durability, its interference with the signal 
system because it cannot be insulated, and its lack of flexibility. The Penn- 
sylvania, it may be noted, is planting yellow locust for ties, believing that 
to be easier of production and more satisfactory than oak. 

The Boston & Maine railroad has been studying this proUem for several 
years and has entered upon the policy of estaUishing plantations of its own 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and mAintAining its own nurseries. 
This work is under the general supervision of Mr. Louviile Curtis, the road- 
master, who is a member of the Massachusetts Forestry Association. Mr. 
Curtis has some well-grounded opinions on the relative value of certain woods 
for this purpose. In a letter written in lOOS to another official of the road 
Mr. Curtis said: 

"I do not understand why the Pennsylvania Railroad should ]^nt lo- 
cust so largely for ties. While this wood is the most duraUe known in the 
United States, grows rapidly during the early years ci its Hfe, sprouts freely 
from the roots, is easily grown from seeds, and will readily adapt itself to 
most any soil, it is so generally attacked by the borer in all sections of the 
country, except possibly in the native forests of the mountainous regions of 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and North Carolina, that it is of but little value 
except for fence posts. There are but a veiy few trees of this variety in New 
England large enough for ties. If the Pennsylvania Railroad is going to 
plant locust as extensively as reported, for the purpose of growing ties, unless 
they have some locality that is free from the ravages ol the borer, I think it 
will prove to be a costly experiment. While the wood is extremely durable, 
it is so hard that it will be necessary to bore holes in the tie before a spike 
can be driven. 

'*I should not recommend planting the catalpa very extensively until we 
know more about it. There have been no large plantings of this tree in New 
England. I am not sure that it is well adapted to our climate. The sweet 
chestnut and white pine are the only trees that I can, without hesitation, rec- 
ommend to plant extensively on the line of the B. & M. R. R. for commer- 
cial purposes. Experience has proved that these two trees are perfectly sure. 
They grow rapidly and their quality is of the best. We have 10,000 catalpa 
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trciB6 fUnady tet oat and about 8,000 rtadj to pat oat in the quiag. We 
abo put out about 6,000 chestnut aeedlings last spiing." 

Quoting this in a recent letter Mr. Curtis says: **1 have Sean no leaaon io 
change my opinion since that time, as to the value of the eatalpa for general 
planting in New England, ^nee that time we have, in a small way, eslal>- 
liahed a forest nursery and now have about 70,000 white pine seedlings two 
years old, a portion of which we shall put out next spring. We also have 
about 5,000 white adi seedlings one year old. 

"We plant both white pine and chestnut about six feet apart each waj^, 
with the intention of thinning out the dMstnut when laige enough ior fence 
posts. I think possit^ it may be well to plant either the locust or white ask 
with the wihite pine, and thin out the locust when laige enough for fence 
posts. 

'*The American dbestnut, I think, is the most valuable tree thf^ can be 
grown in this section ef New England for radboad ties. The white oak» 
though valuaUe for that purpose, is too slow of growth to plant ext^isivdy. 
The other oaks are not durable enou|^ as they decay quickly in the trade. 
They last from four to six years. The chestnut under a heavy traffic, without 
a tie i^te, will last from &ve to six years, ^th a tie [^te, from ei^t to ten 
years. 

This is interesting in view of the energy with which the eatalpa, undoubt- 
edly of great value in its own home, the Mississippi valley, has been exploited 
as a general panacea for all our ills of deforestation. It accords, however^ 
with the general expeneoot of New England tree fJanters ^o have exper- 
imented with eatalpa* 



A CASE OF ROOT CUTTING. 

We recently had occasion to examine a laige number of stumps of ash 
trees which adjoined a highway and which were cut down recently. The 
trees were planted dose together, and since the limbs had already commenced 
to interlock, we resorted to the heroic measure of cutting out every oth^ 
tree. 

The rings on the stumps of these trees show that they were twenty-three 
years old. These trees were in an exceptionally vigorous condition, and had 
made excellent growth. Th^ were situated on a road running approxi- 
mately north and south and were elevated on a bank vaiying f nmi two to 
four feet above the ditch. The highway surveyor had frequently plowed 
into the bank and no doubt had destroyed many of the superficial roots. 
About two years before the trees were cut down the road was widened and 
the bank cut away from two to five feet, which resulted in the loss of many 
roots, leaving the stubs exposed on the surface of the bank. It might be sup- 
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posed that such a destruction of roots would injure &kt trees, but since the 
iagpsoremeaDLt to the read' was in the nature of a peimaneot one* thece was 
no objection made by the tree warden to this cutting. 

The most earebd measurements of a laige number of rings on the trunks 
ci the trees recently removed show that there was not the lightest set-back 
in their growth due to the cutting. The cutting occurred on the west side, 
the ground on the east side of the road having been cultivated for many 
years; and it b interesting to note that the racfii of the trees on ^e east side 
exceeded those of the west side by 25%, a feature due largely to cultivation 
and feeding. 

The mjud respopoe of a root system to the stimulus caused by mudlatiOBL 
is not gimerally ocmiprdiended. It exceeds that of brandies, especiaJly when 
the tiees are under favcMraUe conditions. For this reason* mutilation €i the 
roots of a tiee may oAen prove far less injurious than when the crown is 
mutilated. G. £. Sroifs. 



STATE FORESTRY BULLETINS. 

The final work of Mr. Akennan as state forester was a bulletin. No. 5 
in the series, on Fared Fire$, This should have wide circulation at the pres- 
ent time when feeling on the forest fire question is running high in some 
parts of the state and it is evident that we must have early and thorough 
legislation on this subject if we are to put our forestry in Massachusetts on 
a safe and sane basis. Mr. Akerman reviews the effect of fires upon the for- 
est, showing dearly how inadequate are the figures representing the imme- 
diate loss to show the real extent of the injury done. The question of the 
possibility of suppression is considered, the facts given in this connection 
being most impressive. The causes of fires are considered, the railroads 
being treated very temperatdy and somewhat at length. There is a short 
chapter on methods of extinguishment and prevention and one on the pub- 
lic duty of fire suppression, the last being worth the consideration of every 
dtizen. The appendix contwis for purposes of reference portions ai the 
forest fire laws of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Minnesota, those of 
Connecticut and Minnesota being perhaps as suggestive as any for us of 
Massachusetts. 

This bulletin is the last of the series prepared by Mr. Akerman or under 
his direction. They are ail marked by the same characteristics of concise- 
ness, deamcss, and thorough gr&sp of the subject in hand. Taken together 
they form a very complete brief text-book of Massachusetts forestry as it is 
to-day. The numbers ci the series, all of which can be obtained at the office 
ot the state forester, are: 

1. Forestry m Maesw^vueeUs. 
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S. Report of the C^mmiihB of 1906 to CoMtder ih$ LmiM ^^ 
Taxation of Fom^ Land§. 

4. Practieal Suggettumi for the Ma8$aoku$eU$ Tree Pkmtet, 

5. Fared Fires. 



EFFECT OF MOISTURE ON THE STRENGTH AND STIFFNESS 

OF WOOD. 

Vert little is definitely known about the influence of moistuie on the 
strength of wood, even by those experienced in handling the matoial. 
Since the whole subject is one <rf great importance, the Forest Service has 
been making a thorough study of it during the past three yean and b about 
to puMish the results of its investigation in an exhaustive technical buUetiB 
entitled, ''Effect of Moisture upon the Strength and Stiffness oi Wood." 

The chief points presented by the study are: 

1. The relation of moisture to strength follows a definite law which can 
be graphically expressed. Proper drying very greatly increases the strength 
of all kinds of wood, the amount of increase in streof^ d^)ending upon the 
species and the dryness. The increased strength given to green wood by 
thoroughly drying it, is so great that it will surprise many. For example, 
the strength of a piece of unseasoned red spruce may be increased over 400 
per cent by a thorou^ drying at the temperature of boiling water. Strength 
decreases again, however, as the wood reabsorbs moisture. Air-dried 
wood, protected from the weather, and containing l^ per cent of moisture, 
is from 1.7 to 2.4 times stronger than when green, varying with the species. 
Stiffness is also increased by drying. These conclusions, however, are drawn 
from small-sized pieces not exceeding 4 by 4 indies in cross-section sudi as 
are used in vehicle work, tools, etc. Laige timbers require years ci drying 
before the moisture is reduced to the point where str eng Ui begins to increase. 
It must also be taken into consideration that more or less checking always 
occurs when large timbers dry; and if this cheddng is excessive it may cause 
weakness to counterbalance, partially or entirdy, the strength gained in 
drying. Consequently it is not safe to assume that the average strength oi 
large, so-called seasoned timbers is much greater than that of green or wet 
ones. 

2. The fiber saturation point ci a number of species has been determined. 
This point, which varies with conditions and species of wood, designates the 
percentage of water which will saturate the fibers ci the wood. It has been 
found that, under normal conditions, wood fiber will absorb a definite amount 
of moisture; beyond this the water amply fills the pores of the wood like 
honey in honey-comb. Only that water which permeates the wood fiber has 
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-an influence upon the strength. For the following species, the saturation 
point oocois at the given percentage of moisture based on the dry weight 
•of the wood: 

Longleaf pine 25 per cent moisture 

Red spruce SI 

Chestnut 25 

Loblolly pine sapwood 24 " " 

Red gum 25 

Red fir 2S 

White ash 20.5 " 

Norway pine 30 " " 

Western tamarack 30 

3. Prolonged soaking in cold water does not reduce the strength of green 
wood below that of its fiber saturation point, provided it remains in perfect 
conditicm. When wood has been -dried and i» resoaked, it becomes slightly 
weaker than when green. 

4. Wood soaked in heated water -absorbs more moisture because the 
amount of water which the fiber will contain is increased. This causes a re- 
duction in strength and stiffness, as in wood that is heated or steamed for 
bending. 



FORESTRY TALKS. 



The secretairy of <the Massachusetts Forestry Association spoke on for- 
estry November 9 before the Fortnightly Club of East Foxboro. Thia dub 
has viU^ge improvement for its object and in a quiet and persistent way 
seems to be doing much to develop the vilk^ acnd to cukiv«te-a better pub- 
lic spirit. 

Another talk on forestry as an economic and social question, with especial 
reference to New England, was, given by the secretary Monday evening, 
November 12, before the Neighborhood Chib of AIlston,-a dub of busineis 
and professional men. 



SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Annual RepoH of the State Geologist of New Jersey for 1D05 is as 
usual^a modd of its kind. There is notas much space in it devoted to fores- 
try as in some former reports from the samesource, but we learn that the geo- 
logical survey ia still carrying 'On the investigation into forest comfitions with 
which it was chaiged in 1904. In New Jersey as with us the danger from 
forest fires is <me of the chief handicaps to the development of a lively in- 
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terest in forestry on the part of land owners. *'For a number of years the 
survey, through an eiqpert fcnester, has made a careful examnMrtkm eadi 
season of the forest fires, their extent, severity, character of timber burned 
and damage done. Detailed statements were published in the annual re- 
ports for 1902, 1903, and 1904, showing that on conservative estimates the 
loss by forest fire during those three years was $668,480." New Jersey has 
come to believe that a system of state forest reserves will aid the solution of 
the fire problem and a state forest reservation commission was established 
in 1905 to acquire land and establish reservations for forestry purposes. Tlie 
state geologist is executive officer of this commission, so that its w(»k will be 
carried on in harmony with the purdy scientific investigations whidi the 
geological survey still has in hand. 

The Fifteenth Anntud Report of the Trudeee of Public Reservations (1905) 
is at hand. The need of funds for properiy carrying on their work is empha- 
sised. Gifts must be declined in many cases unless accompanied by funds 
for maintenance. Monument Mountain in Great Barrington and Petticoat 
Hill in Williamsburg are noted as two recent accessions. The latter is being 
cared for under a working plan made by the former state forester, the fdan 
being carried out at her own expense by Mrs. Martha W. Nash, the donor. 
The tract comprises about fifty acres, wooded in part with hemlock, chest- 
nut, and oaks. 

Among recent publications of the national forest service are a bull^in 
on Stigar Pine and Western YeUow Pine in California (No. 69), and cir- 
culars on Experiments on the Strength of Treated Timber (No.39), The Util- 
ization of Tupelo (No. 40), and Forest Planting on Coal Lands in Western 
Pennsyhnmia (No.41). The service now issues a monthly field pr(^rram, 
giving the assignments of the men and the projects for the month. Four 
valuable reprints from the department Yearbook have been made. One by 
E. A. Sterling, How to Grow Young Trees for Forest Planting^ is exception- 
ally practical and useful for the small grower of trees. Its instructions for 
the management of small nurseries for farmers are simple and direct. Others 
of these reprints are a review <rf the Progress of Forestry in 1905 , which every 
one should read, ProUmging the Life of Telephone Poles, and Waste in Log- 
ging Southern Ydlow Pine. 

General Andrews, for many years the efficient chief fire warden of Minne- 
sota and now forestry conmiissioner of the state, sends out a report that is (rf 
great value. That for 1905, recently issued, is his eleventh annual report 
It is illustrated and contains summaries of forest and prairie fires, a review of 
the operation dt the law for preventing fires, extracts from reports of fire 
wardens, sketches of forests that have been investigated, including the Burnt- 
side forest; also, as object lessons in forestry, practical accounts of forestiy 
management in as many as sixteen different European countries. 
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^tf «8c|nt«ttt0 ifore^tri; jftModation 



The <Mct of the Aasocifttion, No. 4 Joy Street* Boston, is open daily during business 
Iwurs. There is a small libraiy and visitors are cordially welcome. 

MemJbertkip, Blank i4>plications for membership may be obtained of the Secretary 
on triplication. The fees are: 

For annual membership, iiDO doUan, 
For life membership, fifty dollars. 
For patron membership, one thousand doQars, 
An fees receiTed from patrons and life members are invested in the permanent fund 
and the income only is used for the work of the Association. 

Lecture Sendee, The Association wiU provide lecturers on forestry subjects. These 
lectures may be with or without lantern illustrations. Tenns will be given by the 
Secretary. 

PvUieatian Department. Woodland and Roadbidk is the official bulletin of the 
Association and a subscription to it is included with each membership. Other publi- 
cations are occasionally issued. Some of these are for free distribution; for others a 
naminal sum is charged. 

Officers, 1906. 

President.— Rtaary P. Walcott of Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. — William F. Gale of Springfield, Mary Lee Ware of Boston, James S. 
Russell of Milton, Charles Francis Adams of Lincoln, Richard T. Fisher of Cam- 
bridge, James W. Brooks of Petersham. 

Secretary. — Edwin A. Start of Billerica. 

Treasurer.-- A. W. Elson of Belmont. 

Executive Committee. — The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaiy, and Treasurer, 
ex oMcits, Allen Chamberlain of Winchester, Emma G. Cmnmings of Brookline, 
Freoeric Cunningham of Brookline, J. Rayner Edmands of Cambridge, Richard 
A. Hale of Lawrence, Heniy James, 12d, <h Cambridge, Cora C. Stuart Jones of 
Boston, Harris Kennedy of Milton, Katherine W. S. NoWe of Boston, Frederick 
L. Ohxisted, Jr., of Brookline, G. Fred. Schwarz of Boston, Maiy L. Tucker of 
NevFton. 

New Members, November. 

Charles H. Ames, 120 Boyiston St., Boston. 
George T. Baker, 195 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Mrs. Brenton H. Dickson, Jr., Weston. 
John Noble, Jr., 22 Congress St., Boston. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Cfie Hatorence g>ctenttfic g>cf)ool 



/^FFERS four-year oourses of study leading to the degree of S.B. in Ciyil, 
^^ Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, 
XAndscape Architecture, 

FORESTRY 

Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
schools), Science for teachers, and a course in General Science. For the catalogue 
and information, addreas J. L. Loys, 16 Uniyersity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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BILTMORE 
FOREST SCHOOL 

BILTMORE 
NORTH CAROUNA 

The only technical school of 

APPLIED FORESTRY 

In the United States 
Write for CakUogve 



FRUIT AND TREES ORNAMENTAL 

EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS 

An the Bert and Hardiest Varieties. Largest and Most Varied CoUectioiis in America. 

NuTseiymeQ — ELLW ANGER & BARRY — Horticulturists 
MOUNT HOPE NUBSERIES (Established 1840), ROCHESTER, NEW YORE 

niostrated Descriptiye Cataloffue (144 pages), also Descriptive List of Novdties and 
Specialties with boiutiful cdored plate or the New Hanty White Rose FRAU 
DRUSCHKI mafled FREE on request 



WE GROW FROM SEED 

MILUONS of STANDARD EVERGDEENS 

For Forestry PloLnting 

COLLECTORS AND DEALERS IN NATIVE EVERGREEN 

TREE SEED 

We^solidt oorrespondence. 

EVERGREEN NURSERY CO.. SturgMn Baiy, Wis. 
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The final effort to secure the passage by the present congress of the bill 
to establish national forest reserves in the White Mountains and southern 
Appalachians is now being made, and the result must be known before the 
fourth of next March. Eveiry eyidence has been given of the strong popular 
support which the measure has behind it. No opposition has appeared and 
assurances have been given that the only obstacle in the way of the bill lies 
in the pariiamentary control which the Speaker exercises over the house of 
representatives under the rules. This bill calls for an appropriation of three 
million dollars, one^hird being required to initiate the northern project and 
two-thirds to make a beginning on the southern. The estimated total cost 
of completing the two reserves is fifteen million dollars, but the appreciation 
of land and timber may increase this somewhat before the final action is 
taken. The national forest reserve policy has already been fully established, 
its objects being the protection of river sources, in the interest of irrigation, 
water power, navigation, and water supply for general purposes, and the 
perpetuation under expert management of the forests whose products are 
essential to the comfort and welfare of the people. Over one hundred and 
ten million acres are now so held by the nation, all west of the Mississippi. 
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These lepieaent, at a oonseiratiTe valuatifHi, a national inyestment of about 
four hundred milHon dollars, the direct benefit of which accrues mainlj to 
the people of the far west, while not an acre of land is so held for the benefit 
of the vast population inhabiting the states east of the MississipiH. Fifteen 
million dollars is a small amount to ask for our share of this great national 
benefit. Our rivers need protection as well as those of the west, not onlj for 
the great future that modem electrical development points out for them, but 
in order that the industries now dependent upon them, and the millions of 
people whose life and health are so largely involved in their steady flow maj 
be preserved from suffering and loss. Furthermore, it is for the interest of 
the country that there should be large local timber supplies, and these the 
east is fast losing, and the rising prices of lumber are a constant and irresist- 
ible temptation to private owners to cut eveiything in si^t. Every consid- 
eration of national economy, of future prosperity, of public well-being, de- 
mands prompt action to preserve these great timber-producing watersheds 
for the whole people before private interest has destroyed their value. The 
government is also spending large sums to create artificial irrigation in the 
west, while present conditions seriously endanger the natural irrigation which 
is equally necessary to the agriculture of the east. 

France is to-day dealing with the costly problem of restoring forests 
on her denuded watersheds to maintain her agricultural and industrial pros- 
perity. The loss has already been sustained and the annual expense of re- 
forestation has to be met in order that this loss may not be continuous and 
fatal. Are we so blind as a people that we cannot read so plain a lesson from 
the experience of another people ? Must we pay the price of a similar ex- 
perience before we have the sense to act ? If so, we must drop our pride in 
our Yankee acumen and write ourselves a nation of blunderers comparable 
to the Chinese, the Koreans, and the ancient Syrians. The lively interest 
that has been awakened north and south in the eastern forest reserves project, 
shown through the expressions of boards of trade and other commercial 
bodies, through forestry associations, by great industrial concerns, by the 
women's clubs, by the commonwealth governments of the eastern states, 
and by persons of representative character all over the country, shows that 
no such charge of imbecility can lie against our people as a whole. Which 
side will the legislators of the people at Washington represent ? 

It is said that this is only the beginning of a demand for reserves along the 
whole Appalachian ridge from Maine to the Gulf. This need not be takes 
up as a shibboleth by friends of the bill nor is it a legitimate argument against 
it. To it there are two answers. One is that these two areas are espedally 
indicated by their relations to many surrounding states as of truly national 
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importance; that there is in the case, of each of them an uigent necessity for 
immediate action which exists in no other locality; and that no further 
move along similar lines need be taken in the Appalachian region unless 
they prove to be good investments, and if they do so prove no one would 
oppose the making of similar good investments if it should appear that there 
are any other considerable watershed forest areas in the east which would 
do better under national control. The other is that the other eastern areas 
are within the boundaries of single states and as watersheds affect those 
states only, and the example of well managed national reserves will tend to 
encourage the development, already beginning, of forestiy under state aus- 
[Hoes and of state forest reserves. We believe this would be one of the ben- 
eficent consequences of these two great object lessons in our eastern territory. 
Already the prospect of a national WThite Mountain reserve has stimulated 
New Hampshire interest in state action as far as the means of the state will 
permit and it is possible that the state may lock step with the nation in pre- 
serving some of the WThite Mountain forest lands which have especial scenic 
value. This should be done. 

Evert important river of the southeast, between the Atlantic, the Gulf, 
and the Mississippi heads in the region proposed for the southern Appala- 
chian Forest Reserve, and these rivers uniformly depend for their equable 
flow upon the forests on the mountain sides where they rise. The region is 
devoid of the lakes and ponds which in New England act as regulating reser- 
Toirs for our more important streams. The results of the denudation of 
these mountain slopes are swift and destructive. These rivers already do a 
great work for navigation, irrigation, and industrial power, and what they 
now do is a mere bagatelle to their potentialities for future development. 
The destruction of the forests means their destruction and the wiping out 
of millions of dollars of the people's interests. The four rivers, the Connecti- 
cut, Merrimac, Saco, and Androscoggin, with their tributaries, that head 
in whole or in part in the hills of northern New Hampshire, probably rep- 
resent a larger aggregation of capital, a greater output, the turning of more 
machinery, and the employment of more men and women than any four 
rivers of their size in the world, and the permanence of all these vast inter- 
ests and the future development of great plants for electrical transmission 
of power all over New England depend upon the perpetuation of the forests 
that hold the soil on those granite hills. The natural reservoirs with which 
New England is bountifully supplied make the consequences of denudation 
more gradually evident, but they are just as sure. On the southern rivers 
the mills of the gods turn with a whir and a crash; on our New En^and 
streams they grind more slowly but they grind exceeding small just the 
same. Water power men are beginning to take notice of unusual conditions. 
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It means something that the Essex Companj at Lawrence was compdled 
to shut down this sununer on account of insufficient water, scmiething that 
nerer has happened before. It has been a dry season, but not so mudi so as 
in past jears. It means something when the level of a great re s er v oi r like 
liVinnepesaukee falls four feet in a few summer weeks. It means something 
that streams up among the hiUs that until within four or five years had car- 
ried a constant suppl j of water are now flooded for a few weeks in the sowing 
and diy the rest of the year. We are rarely favored in our water supply but 
it is not inexhaustible. 

Wb of New En^and are charged with being moved by sentimental con- 
siderations in our desire for the protection of the White Hills. We do not 
deny this. Indeed, we are proud to acknowledge it. The economic consid- 
erations which api^y to forestry everywhere apply here and must be of pri- 
mary importance in these days of increasing populations and growing public 
needs; but the sentiment that carries our hearts to the White Hills is fine and 
worthy and equally claims consideration. Since the Crawfords and other 
pioneers laid the early trails three generations of New Englanders and their 
nei^bors have gone to these hills for health and strength and uplift. Their 
rocks and forests and streams and hiUtops and valleys are dear to us and we 
need them in our lives for the maintenance of bodily and mental sanity. 
Strip them of their forests and they lose their beauty, their healthfulness, 
their value. The time is not yet here when such considerations do not stand 
on a par with those of pure economics in the life of man as a social being. 
And unless inunediate action is taken by congress the White Mountains will 
deteriorate more through heavy lumbering in a few years as a health and 
recreation ground than reforestation can restore in as many generations. 

SIJ No better evidence of New England sentiment on this question can be 
given than the remarkable address to the New England representatives 
which we print on another page, with a list of the signers. We doubt if any 
stronger or more representative appeal ever went to Washington. 



MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Forestry Association 
was held in the hall of the Twentieth Century Club, Thursday, December 
18, at three o'clock. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

PresiderU — Henrt P. Walcott of Cambridge. 

Vice-PresidenU — Richard T. FraHER of Cunbridge; Richard E. Fqlleit of 
SheflSeld; William F. Gale of Sprin^eld; Charles S. Hamun of Boston; James S. 
Russell of Milton; Mart Lee Ware of Boston. 

Seerdary — Edwin A. Start of Billerica. 

Trea8urer — A. W. Elson of Belmont. 

Additianal Membera of ExentHve CommtUee — Allen Chamrkrlain of Windies- 
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ter; Emma G. CuMMiNas of Brooklme; Fbsdebic Cunningham of Biookline; J. Rat- 
her Edmands of Cambridge; Richard A. Hale of lAwrence; Henry Jameb» Jr., 
of Cmnbridffe; Coela C. S^art Joneb of Boston; Harris Kennedy of MiHon; 
Katharine W. S. Noble of Boston; G. Fred Schwaius of Boston; Mary L. Tucker 
<rf Newton; Gv^roe M. Weed of Newton. 

Aiidiimg Committee — George N. Whipple of Boston; George Wigglepwortr 
of Boston; John Noble, Jr., of Boston. 

The treasurer's report, already printed in the notice of the meeting, 
showed receipts for the year ending October 31, 1906, of $3,756 and ex- 
penditures of $2,772.20. The cash balance on hand November 1 was $2,258. 
57, of which $575 is credited to the permanent fund. The latter amounts to 
$10,124.63, $575 being uninvested. In this connection the remarks on the 
financial situation in the Secretary's report, printed below, should be noted. 

Three amendments of the by-laws were passed, the first simplifying the 
procedure for the admission of members, the other two modifying the organ* 
isation of the standing sub-committees to meet the present requirements 
of the association work. 

Mr. George Winthrop Lee spoke of the proposed guide-book to the Arnold 
Arboretum, to be published by the Field and Forest Club of Dorchester at 
an expense approximating one thousand dollars, and offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, expressing the approval of the plan by the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association and its readiness to assist in any practicable way. 

The first of the special speakers of the day was Mr. A. H. Kirkland, su- 
perintendent of the state work for the suppression of the gypsy and brown- 
tail moths. Before taking up his topic, work with the parasites, Mr. Eark- 
land spoke of the persistent cutting of roadside trees in many towns in viola- 
tion of the tree-warden law. Local wardens are unwilling to prosecute neigh- 
bors and friends and so these violations go unpunished. Mr. Earkland sug- 
gested a travelling tree warden, to be provided by the state or by this organ- 
ization, to collect evidence and secure a few convictions. Taking up his special 
subject, Mr. Kirkland said that the moth-infested area now includes 2,500 
square miles, of which 300 miles may be described as badly infested. The 
parasite work is directed toward restoring the balance of nature through 
the introduction of parasitic insects, as in Europe, where the gypsy and 
brown-tail moth are rendered by this natural means as comparatively harm- 
less as some of our native pests, like the tent caterpillar. The parasite work 
had been put in charge of Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the bureau of ento- 
mol<^ at Washington, who also had at his disposal a small national appro- 
priation for this purpose. A laboratory is located at Saugus. A corps of 
fifteen expert workers has been oi^nized in Europe to supply material. The 
parasites are bred in observation breeding-boxes and are put at work on in- 
fested trees enclosed with netting. Mr. Kirkland gave some interesting fig- 
ures summarizing the work already done and these we shall publish next 
month. Dr. Howard goes to the Crimea next spring to organize a collecting 
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force in southeastern Russia. Mr. Kirkland did not yenture any definite 
predictions but spoke hopefullj of the outlook, as the parasites and preda- 
ceous beetles thus far imported have gone through their life history success- 
fully in our dimate and have been found to do their work well. 

Mr. Frank l^^^am Rane, state forester, gave a brief address on the state 
forestry work. He expressed great satisfaction at his reception in Massa- 
chusetts and at the cordial spirit of cooperation shown by such bodies as the 
Board of Agriculture, the Federation of Wcnnen's Clubs, the Grange, the 
Massachusetts Civic League, and the Massachusetts Forestry Association. 
He said that he had been too short a time in the office to be in a position to 
define a policy, but that he hoped to carry on the excellent work that had 
been done by his predecessorand perhaps to add to it new features from time 
to time. Referring to the probability that next year would be a white {Hne 
seed year in this state he said that he hoped to be able to arouse an inters 
est in reforestation by the simple and inexpensive method of seed collec- 
tion and planting. 

The third speaker on the program was Mr. Philip W. Ayres, forester of 
the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, who was to speak 
on the eastern forest reserves bill, but as that important measure has reached 
a crisis in Washington Mr. Ayres was on the firing line at the capital and 
could not be present. Mr. Edwin A. Start, secretary of the Association, gave 
a stetement of the present condition of the measure, of the efforts that have 
been made for it, and of some developments in the White Mountains that 
make prompt action necessary. 

A most interesting and important addition to the formal program was 
made by Mr. William Bray, tree warden of Georgetown, who spoke on the 
topic already broached by Mr. Kirkland — the cutting of roadside trees in 
many of our towns. Mr. Bray gave some interesting facts from his own ex- 
perience and strongly urged the need of some central supervision of tree 
wardens. He believed if the state would not provide this officially the funds 
might be raised by the association to put an agent in the field. Mr. Bray's 
presentation of new views of a matter that has always much concerned this 
association aroused deep interest and we hope to have an article from him 
in an early issue, which will put this matter definitely before our members. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

BoenroN, Dec. 11, 1906. 
To The Massachuseda Forestry Association: 

At the opening of the current year the association found itself facing a 
problem common to organizations of this kind at certain stages of their 
growth. From one point of view it was in excellent financial condition, but 
its own efforts had developed conditions, opportunities, and responsibilities 
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requiiing a larger annual expenditure than the normal income would cover. 
We had been successful in our work and our very success embarrassed us. 
Two generous anonymous gifts of five hundred dollars each enabled the 
executive committee to plan the work for the year on a somewhat more 
liberal scale than would otherwise have been possible and the result has 
been a not unsatisfactory period of activity along several lines. The gifts 
referred to have been husbanded with care, so that a balance from them is 
brought over to the new year, making possible a continuance of the program 
laid down for 1906. The fact remains, however, that the normal income 
from annual memberships and from our permanent fund, which is now yield- 
ing a most satisfactory return, is not sufficient to meet the expenditures which 
may be classed as necessary to efficient work, and we must still be depend- 
ent upon the liberality of friends of forestry, unless there can be a large in- 
crease in our membership. Here is an opportunity for all members of the 
association to be of assistance. If they can do no more, they can furnish 
lists of names of persons known to them who would receive hospitably a brief 
statement of the association's work and who might thereby be led to become 
members. It is assistance of this kind that maintains our steady increase, 
and it may be largely extended. The following table shows the changes in 
membership during tiie year: 

Dec. U 1905 Dec. 1. 19'^ 

Patron 3 .8 

Life 60 68 

Annual 67« 712 

785 788 

Net gam 48 

Life Anniud 

New members 9 71 

Deaths 1 4 

Resignations ^7 

Two changes were made in the executive committee early in the year. 
Mr. Edmund S. Clark, to the great regret of his associates, felt obliged to 
retire from the committee and his place was filled by the election of Mr. G. 
Frederick Schwarz. Mr. Start resigned the office of treasurer and Mr. A. 
W. Bison was elected in his place. An arrangement was then made by which 
the secretary was to give not less than one-half of his time to the secretarial 
work of the association. 

Under the amended constitution of the American Forestry Association 
the Massachusetts Forestry Association has become a sustaining member 
of the American Forestry Association and the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Prof. George E. Stone, and the Secretary have been elected as 
members of the Advisory Board of the national organization. 

WOODLAND AND ROADSIDE. 

An arrangement has been made whereby Woodland and Roadside 
is published monthly nine months in the year by Edwin A. Start. The in- 
creased frequency of publication, while it adds to the expense, adds even 
more to the interest and usefulness of our modest publication. We believe 
that the change will prove itself ultimately to be a wise one from a business 
point of view. The educational work of which there is stOl so much need 
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is carried on Urgelj through the medium of Woodland akd Boajmkdk, 
and throu|^ public talks and lectures. 

THE BinTER FARMINO SPECIAL. 

On the fourth of April a special train provided bj the Bostcm & Maine 
Railroad, equipped wiUi instructiTe agricultural exhibits by the experiment 
stations and agricultural colleges of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, and manned by a corps of specialists, left Amherst and ran throu^ 
the state from west to east, passing afterward into New Hampshire and thence 
into Vermont. The secretary of this association, through the courtesy of 
Professor Brooks, the director, accompanied the party and represented the 
forestry interests during the week spent in MasMtchusetts. Thirteen talks 
on forestry were given in four days to considerable audiences, composed 
principally of fanners. The experience was a unique and interesting one 
and the interest shown suggested that some good seed was sown. There was 
a small forestry exhibit, provided by our present state forester. Prof. F. W. 
Rane, for his New Hampshire tour. If this important educational exper- 
iment is repeated we hope to have a good forestry car and to accomf^h 
much more on the basis of this year's experience. 

The secretary has also given four lectures on forestry during the year: 
April 11, before the Dedham Women's Club; May 7, before the Daughters 
of Maine Club of Somerville; November 9, before the Fortnightly Club, a 
village improvement society of men and wmnen, at East Foxboro; and No- 
vember 12, before the Neighborhood Club of Allston, a dub of business and 
professional men. 

LEGISLATION. 

The legislative session was unproductive so far as forestry is concerned. 
This was partly due to the need of increased appropriations for canying oa 
the work of control of the gypsy and brown-tail moths, which made the leg- 
islators chary of expending other money for the state forestry woric; ami 
partly, the Committee on Legislation feel, to the fact that too many measures 
were introduced for consideration at one session. The General Court of 
1905 had created the special committee on forest taxation, whose able report 
and recommendations came before the legislature this year for consideration. 
The question involved so many tedmiciJ pmnts that the conunittee's report 
failed to secure general understanding and general consent and it was handed 
on to the next General Court. 

A measure providing for an investigation of the problem of forest fires 
was introduced by gentlemen outside our association, with whmn we gladly 
cooperated, but this very desirable action failed of approval in the legislature. 
This is a subject, however, that must be comprehensively and effectively 
dealt with at an early day if we are to establish that feeling of confidence in 
forest property which is necessary to encourage forest cultivation on any 
considerable scale. But for the break which occurred through the retirement 
of Mr. Akerman as state forester and the installation of a new incumbent 
we should have been prepared, in conjunction with the state forester, to 
offer a measure for the prevention and control of forest fires at the coming 
session. 

The association offered last year as its own measure a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a system of state forest reserves. This did not call for a large 
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initial appropriation but the ccmimittee on agriculture were unwilling to 
report it in view of the necessity of a heavy moth appropriation. 

In addition to these principal measures we supported the appeal of the 
State Forester for an increased appropriation and for a change in the law 
that would make larger appropriations possible as need arose. The full five 
thousand dollars allowed by the present law was granted, but the second 
request was refused. We also supported the State Superintendent and the 
Association for the Suppression of Gypsy and Brown-tail Moths in their 
successful appeal for an additional appropriation for that work. 

THE STATE FORESTER. 

Mr. Akerman's retirement as state forester to take the new chair of for- 
estry in his alma mater» the University of Georgia, deprives the state of the 
services of a painstaking and capable official, of thorough loyalty and in- 
tegrity and high professional attainments; one with whom this association 
worked in the utmost harmony. His successor. Prof. Frank William Rane, 
formerly of the New Hampshire State College, is already well known in 
Massachusetts, especially among the farmers who have so large an interest 
in our forestry. He has a host of friends here and is a welcome addition to 
our forestry workers. There is every promise that the relations between the 
State Forester's office and the MassEtchusetts Forestry Association will con- 
tinue to be cordial, as they have been in the past. 

THE EASTERN FOREST RESERVES. 

The most important project that we have had in our program for the 
year has been the promotion of the measure providing for the establishment 
of national forest reserves in the Southern Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains. Frequent reports on the progress of this work have been made through 
Woodland and Roadside and through the daily press. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary for me to review the situation in detail. A popular movement of 
large proportions in the East has developed as the result of the work of nu- 
merous organisations and it is fair to ouraehres to say that we have borne our 
part. Dr. £. £. Hale, Mr. Akerman and the Secretary were present on be- 
half of the Association at the annual meeting of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and took an active part in shaping the work of that meeting. The 
new joint bill for the two reserves, prepared by the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation on the IGth and 17th of January, was presented on the 20th to the sen- 
ate committee on forest reservations by Messrs. Overton W. Price of the 
Forest Service, Philip W. Ayres of the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, H. A. Pressey, a hydrographic expert, and the secre- 
tary of this association. Reported favorably by this committee the bill passed 
the Senate and went to the house committee on agriculture, before which 
hearings were held April 25 and 26. At these hearings fourteen states were 
officially represented, the Massachusetts delegation numbering seven. Mr. 
Theophilus Parsons of the Lyman Mills was its chairman, and the secretary 
of this association was the secretary of the Massachusetts delegation and 
of the united body of delegates of which Gov. Glenn of North Carolina was 
the chairman. Messrs. Alfred Akerman, J. Rayner Edmands and D. Blakely 
Hoar of this association were also members of the Massachusetts delegation. 
The committee reported the bill favorably, without dissent, and it is before 
the house at the present session. We have not relaxed our efforts here or Lq 
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Waahiiigton in behalf of the bill and the executive committee has arranged 
to have the association represented in Washington during the session when- 
ever the interests of the measure seem to demand it. 

THE COMINO TSAR. 

That the work of the Association for the coming year should lie along 
the lines mapped out in 1906 seems indicated by existing conditions. We 
hope that the forest reserves bill will have passed, but the best results there- 
from can only be secured through watchful care on the part of those most 
interested. We must do our best to have the economic, scenic and sanitative 
qualities of the White Mountains preserved and restored in their integrity. 
Beyond our borders, they are still our own. 

If such a course harmonizes with the policy of the state forester we must 
work for suitable protection against forest fires in Massachusetts; for a state 
system of forest reserves; and for equitable taxation of forest lands. We 
must continue our educative efforts on the broadest possible lines. 

And finaUy to do these things well we must strengthen our organization 
numerically and financially. Otherwise our work will be but half done. 
Every prospect is bright for the development of sane forestry throughout 
the country and in our own conmionwealth. Our association, tiiat has done 
so much in promoting this advance, should not allow its efforts to slacken 
but should redouble them in view of the larger hopes presented by an awaken- 
ing public sentiment. Respectfully submitted, 

Edwin A. Stabt, 
Secretary, 



FORESTRY AND SYLVAN BEAUTY. 
By F. L. Olmeted, Jr. 

The article by Mr. Cabot on the relation of forestry and landscape 
architecture, reprinted in the November number of Woodland and Road- 
side from Forestry and Irrigation, suggests something more that may be 
said on the same subject with a view to making the relation still clearer. 

In any undertaking that reties upon deliberate foresight and wise plan- 
ning the first essential to a thoroughly successful outcome is a clear and un- 
deviating conception of the real aim and purpose of the undertaking. In 
most cases there are many complex and sometimes conflicting aims in mind, 
and the bigger and more complex the undertaking, the more important, as 
well as more difficult, it becomes to distinguish the underlying, fundamental, 
ultimate aim from those which are incidental to it The wise man, keefMng 
his fundamental purpose clearly in view, strives to make his work contribute 
toward as many secondary and incidental purposes as possible; and when 
two or more of these numerous aims come into apparent conflict, he exer- 
cises his ingenuity and patience to discover some means of adjusting that con- 
flict so as still to attain all his aims successfully. Nevertheless it often becomes 
necessary either to compromise upon some plan which will partially and im- 
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perfectlj attain both of the conflictiiig aims or else dehberately to sacrifice 
one purpose for the sake of adequately attaining the other. 

It is upon the wisdom of their choice in the face of these inevitable sacri- 
fices and comprcHnises, even more than upon their ingenuity and patience 
in finding devices for avoiding them, that the successes of the ablest men 
depend. And the greatest factor in their success is the clarity and concentra- 
tion of mind which enables them while eagerly pursuing a multiplicity of 
aims never to lose the sense of proportion, never to forget which are their 
fundamental and controlling purposes, and, if sacrifice they must, always 
to sacrifice the incidental aim to the fundamental aim. Failure in business, 
futility in art, and dissatisfaction in life are the portions of those who in the 
conflict of purposes habitually allow themselves to shift from one controlling 
purpose to another, back and forth, at one moment sadficing the complete 
attainment of A for the sake of B and at the next sacrificing B lest A be fur- 
ther impaired. 

Of course the ultimate aim of any one dealing with a forest is the "wise 
use of the forest," but the first step to such a wise use is for him to define 
what might be called his penultimate aim, fundamental to all others. Is it 
to be the maximum immediate cash returns, or the maximum profit during 
a sixty year period, or the maximum permanent annual income compatible 
with the protection of a given irrigation supply, or what ? 

Normally, the fundamental purpose in managing large tracts of private 
woodland must be to secure the maximum financial returns, and the chief 
source of the returns must be the efiScient production of timber. However, 
a large measure of sylvan beauty is an inevitable by-product of the forest, 
and this by-product almost always has some value though it may not be 
measurable in economic terms. Where it has a considerable, even though 
intangible, value, the wise manager will seek to make the most of this by- 
product of beauty up to the point where the methods requisite to increase 
it would interfere with or diminish the efficient production of timber. And 
beyond that point, if he is a good manager, he will ruthlessly disregard aes- 
thetic considerations. In some instances, however, as notably in many parts 
of Massachusetts and elsewhere in the neighborhood of large centers of pop- 
ulation, landscape beauty has a large commercial value, immediate or spec- 
ulative, measurable in the prices paid for attractive country residence prop- 
erty. Where landscape beauty has such financial value the wise manager 
wiU not hesitate to curtail the production of timber or to use methods for 
producing it that are more costly or less efficient than would otherwise be 
used provided he expects thereby to secure a more than compensating in- 
crease of value through fitting the forest landscape to the market demand. 
In some cases, absolutely nmnerous though triffing in comparison with those 
where efficient timber production is the dominant concern, the esthetic con- 
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dderatioiis become dominant, either because of their economic inflneiMy 
on land values or because of the actual direct enjoyment of the s^dvan sceneij. 
In these cases efficient timber production is not thrown to the winds bj the 
wise manager; he wants to get all the by-product of timber compatible with 
the attainment of the greatest possible beauty; but he will do nothing for the 
sake of increasing his timber profit that would in the slightest degree tend 
to impair the attainment of his controlling aim, the maintenance <^ the great- 
est possible sylvan beauty. 

All who think deariy wiU travel thus far upon the same lines in the mat- 
ter of defining the purposes of woodland management and considering their 
relationships; but when it comes to putting these ideas into practice, whea 
it becomes a question of when to cut, where to cut, what to cut, and how to 
cut — not to mention the problems of getting out the felled trees, of jdant- 
ing and of protection — it becomes exceedingly difficult to adhere with dear- 
ness, consistency and wisd<»n to the api^cation of such prindf^es; and to do 
so with respectable success requires a wide-awake mind supplemented by 
a good deal of technical knowledge, experience, and trained judgment. That 
is why the profession of forestry has come into bdng. 

Now just as when we say "farming'* we refer normally to economic 
farming, to fanning for business and not merely for fun, to the cultivation 
of land by the farmer rather than to its cultivation by the landscape architect 
with a view to increasing its beauty; so when we say "forestry" we refer 
normally to managing forests for economic ends: it is the prime concern ol 
the forester to learn how to get the maximum economic returns out of wood- 
lands, and the attention of foresters must in the long run be concentrated 
mainly upon the "effident production of timber." If it is not so concentrated 
they are not likely to reach high effidency in that line; and if they are not 
able by their management to bring about the "effident production of tim* 
ber" they are poor foresters, no matter how much they may know about 
sylviculture or how much they enjoy forest scenery. 

The normal training and experience of a forester then, while it need not 
blunt his esthetic perception, is not calculated to develop it, nor to build 
up in him a far-sighted and keen artistic imagination of the kind that is quick 
to respond to the esthetic stimulus of a situation and to create dear mental 
images of possible future sylvan scenes among which his judgment may 
choose. A man bom with the irrepressible artistic capadty in him, if he de- 
velops and trains his aesthetic faculties to deal sympathetically with sylvan 
subjects, and if at the same time he learns the technique of s^viculture and 
its allied subjects, would become admirably fitted to deal with those forest 
enterprises in which Aesthetic considerations become dominant; but, unless 
he were one of those rare world-geniuses of whom Leonardo da Vind is 
the type, it is not likely that he would be more than a mediocre forester in 
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the ordinary economic sense. He would be strictly speaking a practitioner 
of "sesthetic forestry," which is another and perhaps more lucid way of ex- 
pressing what I understand by the term ''landscape architecture applied to 
woodlands." 

Of the mental training that precedes and accompanies any professional 
career some parts bear upon the fundamental attitude of the mind toward 
the matter it has to deal with; others afford the technical knowledge and skill 
requisite to efficient action, the tools of the trade as it were. Without a good 
equipment of the latter a man is no more than a superficial dilettante, or a 
quack. But unless he has the attitude of mind adapted to the work he sets 
his hand to he is at best only a useful journeyman and no master of his trade. 
Now what may be called in this connection the economic attitude of mind 
is one thing, and the artistic attitude of mind is another; and at their best 
they are not only very different things, but are seldom to be found highly de- 
veloped in the same individual. Moreover, the training calculated to develop 
the one is almost always such as to discourage the other. It is primarily 
such a difference in kind of mental attitude and capacity, due in part to native 
tendencies and in part to training and environment, that distinguishes in 
certain professional fields most of the men called structural engineers and 
most of the men called foresters from most of those called architects and most 
of those called landscape architects. Of course every one of these profes- 
sional names is assumed by a good many incompetents lacking both the 
proper mental attitude and also the efficient technical equipment. It is also 
true (I can say of my own profession) that there are many good landscape 
architects who have had so little occasion or opportunities to deal with wood- 
lands in a large way that they have no considerable equipment of accurate 
sylvicultural knowledge, while others are quite as well up on practical syl- 
viculture as the average forester; moreover (I am sorry to say) there are 
others who, with excellent technical equipment in respect to matters of man- 
aging trees and other vegetation generally or of managing construction, or 
of both, are as lacking in fine artistic sense as any economic forester or en- 
gineer could be. These are the journeymen of the profession and they 
would be very useful members of society if they were not so generally mis- 
taken for artistic master workmen and employed upon difficult Aesthetic 
problems. 

To return to the point in regard to the treatment of woodlands where 
other purposes are involved than merely "efficient production of timber," 
the wise course would appear to be for the owner or his responsible adviser to 
consider deliberately whether upon the whole wood production or sylvan 
beauty is, honestly, the dominant aim, and then to call in the services of a 
man of competent tedmical knowledge and sylvicultural skill, having in the 
one case sharp, shrewd business judgment and experience in the economics 
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of forestiy, or in the other case a delicate and keen artistic imagination and 
experience in the art of developing landscape beauty. Whether the man 
calls himself a "forester" or a "landscape architect*' or a "woodland ex- 
pert " or plain John Smith makes not a particle of difference, but as a matter 
of fact he is generally a forester in the one case and a landscape architect in 
the other. Normally the man to deal with a woodland is, where the controlling 
motive is really timber production, a forester; where it is really beauty ol 
scenery, a landscape architect. 



SOME RECENT PUBUCATIONS. 

Future Forest Trees or the importance of the German experiments in the introductioo 
of North American trees. By A. Harold Unwin. Edition for America imported by 
A. Wessds Company, N. Y., pp. 108. 1905. 

This work is an English translation of a series of articles originally pub- 
lished in an Austrian forestry magazine, and was made especially for English 
readers. It is interesting to American readers as a record of the adoption of 
American trees in European forestry. Mr. Unwin states that the Grerman ex- 
periments are of great forestal value. "The new introductions,'* he says, 
"have brought trees to Germany which excel the German species in modesty 
as to soil requirements, in frost hardiness, and in rapid growth; which partly 
equal the Grerman species in timber production, partly surpass them; so that 
there is a promise that Germany will produce, in the course of the next cen- 
tury, as much of the splendid American hickory, walnut, Douglasia and white 
pine wood at home as she requires.'' He further tells us that if this promise is 
not realized it will be due to mishandling by the Grerman foresters. This in- 
timation that German foresters are not infallible is gratifying. Students of 
forestry will find much that is of interest in this little volume, but it has no 
special practical value to the American owner or forester. 

One of the most noteworthy publications relating to the gjrpay and brown- 
tail moths is a pamphlet issued by the Medford Mercury, entitled "Ravages of 
the Gypsy Moih in Medford." It is made up almost entirely of a remarikable 
collection of half-tone pictures, showing as words cannot the actual conditions 
and results of the moth invasion in the heart of the infested district. There are 
six pages of introductory text and 151 excellent plates, many of them occupy- 
ing two pages. We know of no such graphic presentation as this and the pub- 
lisher of the Mercury is entitled to the gratitude of an afflicted public for tlus 
contribution. These pictures form a very complete study of the development 
and work of the moth and show its possibilities of increase and destruction 
where it is once firmly established. 



The Massachusetts Forestry Association is now prepared to arrange to 
give lectures and talks on forestry with, or without, lantern illustrations, on 
very reasonable terms. Engagements can be made for the coming season or 
for the summer, if there is any desire to make such appointments before the 
opening of the usual lecture season. The secretary of the association will be 
pleased to give any information in response to inquiries addressed to the of- 
fice. No. 4 Joy street. 
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The office of the Association, No. 4 Joy Street, Boston, is open daily during business 
hours. There is a small library and visitors are cordially welcome. 

Membership. Blank applications for membership may be obtained of the Secretary 
on application. The fees are: 

For annual membership, two doUan. 
For life membership, ^Jiy doUctre, 
For patron membership, one thoueand doUare, 
All fees received from patrons and life members are invested in the permanent fund 
and the income only is used for the work of the Association. 

Lecture Service, The Association will provide lecturers on forestry subjects. These 
lectures may be with or without lantern iUustrations. Terms will be given by the 
Secretary. 

Publication Department. Woodland and Roadside is the official bulletin of the 
Association and a subscription to it is included with each membership. Other publi- 
cations are occasionally issued. Some of these are for free distribution; for others a 
ncxninal sum is diarged. 

Officebs. 1907. 

Pre9iderd.^RcDTy P. Walcott of Cambricke. 

Vice-Presidents.— Richard T. Fisher of (Abridge, Richard E. Follctt of Sheffield, 
William F. Gale of Springfield, Charles S. Hamlin of Boston, James S. Russell of 
Mihon, Mary Lee Ware of Boston. 

Secretary.— Edwm A. Start of Billerica. 

Treasurer. — A. W. Elson of Belmont. 

Executive Committee.— The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
ex oMciis, Allen Chamberlain of Winchester, Emma G. Cummings of Brookline, 
Frederic Cunningham of Brookline, J. Rayner Edmands of Cambridge, Richard 
A. Hale of Lawrence, Henry James, Jr., of Cambridge, Cora C. Stuart Jones of 
Boston, Harris Kennedy of MOton, Katherine W. S. f^oble of Boston. G* Fred 
Schwarz of Boston. Mary L. Tucker of Newton, Greorge M. Weed of Newton. 

Auditing Committee. — George N. Whipple of Boston, George Wigglesworth of Boston, 
John Noble, Jr., of Boston. 

New Members, Decbicbeb. 

William Brewster, 146 Brattle St, Cambridge. 
Albert Geiger, Jr^ 160 Bay State Road, Boston. 
Clement S. Houghton, 60 State St, Boston. 
Horace S. Sears, Weston. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

%1)t 2.a\0rence Scientific Scfiool 



I^FFERS four-year courses of study leading to the degree of S.B. in ClTil, 
^^ Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, 

FORESTRY 

Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
schools), Science for teachers, and a course in General Science. For the catalogue 
and information, address J. L. Lotx, 16 Univertity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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There is some hope for the passage of the Appalachian forest reserves bill 
— enough, at least, so that unremitting efforts should continue on the part of 
its friends until the fourth of March. If it has not passed then, work must 
still go on, for it will certainly pass the next congress. The situation, with all 
its discouragements, was discussed so frankly at the annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association, espedaUy by Secretary Wilson and Mr. 
Pinchot, upon whose remarks the reporters naturally seized, that dispatches 
went out to New England which were much more discouraging than the real 
situation at the capitol warrants. Furthermore, at least some of these dis- 
patches were more or less garbled and did not f airiy represent the discussion, 
aiming more at what it was thought would make a good stoiy than at a fair 
presentation of the truth. The fact is that distinct progress has been made in 
creating an impression on the bouse and on the speaker and this will not be 
lost upon the next house unless we throw down our arms. Before this is in 
the hands of our readers measures will have been carried out for strengthening 
and deepening this impression in a way that cannot fail to be effective. 
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The reference to the state forestry work in Governor Guild's inaugural 
message was brief and general* but well put. That it was general, rather than 
Bpedfic, is not surprising, since the change late in the year in the office of 
state forester has prevented the preparation of any definite legislative pro- 
gram at this time. Governor Guild said: 

A commonwealth that has appealed to the national government to save the for- 
ests that guard the sources of our water supply and water power must not neglect her 
own duties. The scope of the state forestry woik cannot be extended wiUi the means 
at present at our disposal; and I cordially recommend to you a consideration not only 
of more effective laws in regard to forest fires, in order to save the trees we alrcaftdjr 
possess, but of the laws in regard to forest taxation, that the growing of new forests 
on lands at present sterile and unproductive may be encouraged. 

In discussing the state's finances he made this reference to the foreign 

guests whom the state is now entertaining at ccHisiderable expense: 

The scoui;p;e of the insect pests must necessarily cost hundreds of thousands ol 
dollars in the unmediate future, unless we would samfioe millions by abandoning the 
work against them. To the gsrpsy moth and the brown-tail is now added the JiqMuiese 
moth. 

We may add that the message was notable among such pronouncements 
for its brevity, its practical character and for the admirable common-sense 
with which it dealt with the grave problems of the hour. Without radicalism 
or bluster, the governor hewed square to the line. 

As was set forth in the report of the secretary of the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, printed in our last issue, the resources of the association show a 
steady growth, but like those of many another organization and institution 
that depends upon the support of public-spirited citizens they are always be- 
hind the growing needs of its work. Never before have so many and such 
promising avenues of continuous effort opened before the association as at 
present. There is work that needs to be done for the trees and forests of the 
State which can hardly be expected to be covered by public officials and whi<^ 
it b better that some of the people should do voluntarily. But these lines of 
work can only be carried on at increased expense and the present resources 
are adequate only for the limited work now carried on. The association has a 
permanent fund now amounting to a little over ten thousand dollars. If this 
fund were one hundred thousand or even fifty thousand dollars it would make 
possible the development of consistent and persistent work throughout the 
state that would be of permanent benefit to Massachusetts. There are nuuij 
friends of forestry who have large means and broad public spirit. Why not 
add the Massachusetts Forestry Association to the list of institutions that 
benefit so largely by the wills of Massachusetts men and women ? The asso- 
ciation is regularly chartered under the laws of the commonwealth, it has a 
membership of the highest quality, and its funds are carefully guarded and 
used for the development of a cause of the highest economic and social im- 
portance. 
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In the'Septonber number of the Forestry QuarUrly Mr. Austin Gary had 

a suggestive article entitled "Unprofessional Forestry." He said by way of 

introduction: 

It OM^t to be a source of satisfaction to foresters when thc^ find the work they 
have at heart ffoinj^ on outside the range of their knowledge and immediate assistance. 
Yfhesk simple Dusiness interest dictates careful and conservative management on the 
part of forest owners, and this fact is dearlv recognized, then, indeed, the cause is won» 
Just what the measures that embody it shall be, and just who are the best men to 
carry it into effect are matters that may be safely left for settlement by trial and time. 

Mr. Gary then proceeded to illustrate by an account of the excellent 
methods of management foUowed by the Hollingsworth and Whitney Com- 
pany of Boston on their large forest holdings in Maine, methods which Mr. 
Gary considers — and no one is more competent to judge — " come very dose 
to securing true forestry, as near certainly as any logging work carried on in 
the spruce woods of New England." Yet, he tells us, **in the company's 
(organization there is no man of technical forestry training, no man who even 
calls himself a forester." We might add to Mr. Gary's example the work at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, previously referred to in these pages. This 
work is on a comparatively small scale, but it is being well done under the 
direction of Mr. Carl Brackett, who is not a professional forester and b only 
an amateur woodsman. The professional foresters are sometimes inclined to 
make a fetich of certain formal schemes of training and to look askance at 
anyone who undertakes to enter forestry through any other gateway. In gen- 
eral they are right and it is weU for the profession and the public that the 
standard should be kept high, and that, in line with modem educational 
tendencies, a rigid course of professional preparation should be held essential 
to the best practice. It is always weU to remember, nevertheless, that into 
every profession come men whom experience, natural aptitude, and capacity 
for self -training have enabled to fit themselves to do good and useful work. 
Mr. Gary's illustration shows that such men may fioid their place in forestry 
as well as elsewhere. He justly adds, however, that the present development 
of knowledge and appreciation of forestry is due to the forestry educators and 
technically trained men. 



FREE LECTURES. 



The program of the lecture course of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society contains two announcements of especial interest to readers of this 
paper: February 23, "Forestry from the Commercial Standpoint," by F. 
WiDiam Rane, state forester; and March 2, "Planting for Streets and Way- 
sides" by John A. Pettigrew, superintendent of the Boston park system. The 
lectures of this course are hdd in Horticultural Hall, Massachusetts Avenue, 
at eleven o'clock and are open to the public without charge. 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOOATION. 

The annual meeting of the American Forestry Assodatkm was held in 
Washington on the ninth of January. The preceding evening a recqytion was 
given to the members of the association at the home of Mr. James W. Findiot. 
Wednesday morning and afternoon sessions of the associati<m were hdd at 
the Willard. 

Hon. James Wilson, president of the associati<m, opened the meeting with 
an address, dealing chiefly with the problems of the forest reserves, of irriga- 
tion and drainage. He expressed the hope that the individual cmnmonweaHhs 
would take a greater interest than hitherto in dealing with their own forest 
problems. 

Dr. E. E. Hale was then introduced and spoke with his customaiy earnest- 
ness on forests as investments for the state, citing the German states wiUi 
their large revenues from the state forests. Dr. Hale was listened to with dose 
attention and his vigorous discussion, which, of course, fonned the ground- 
work for an argument for the proposed Appalachian forest reserves held the 
interest of an entirely sympathetic audience. 

The report of the directors was presented by the secretary, Mr. Will. It 
was a very f uU and enlightening review of the forestry wcnk of the year by the 
association, by the national forest service, by various states and by state asso- 
ciations. The report showed a remarkable gain in membership during the 
year. Of the old members, 2,755 were retained, and 2,789 were added, 
making the present total 5,544. The importance of immediately securing 
the White Mountain and southern Appalachian forest reserves ■ — the special 
cause that the association now has most at heart — was emphatically urged. 

Some minor changes in the by-laws were made and the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, the bill for natioiial forest resores in the Southern Ai^Mladuan and 
White Mountain rerions has passed the United States senate without dissent; has 
been reported to the house of reprosentatives from the oonumttee on agriculture unan- 
imously; and its passage has been urged repeatedly by the president m meno^ to 



s; and if the biUdoes not pass at the i>resent session of congress time will i 
in widdi denudation will continue rapidly with irreparable damage to the water pow- 
ers and to the timber and agricultural interests of the counti^, Mh of the nor& and 
the south; and whereas the price of land and timber is increasing so that future actioii 
can not be as effective: 

Resohjed, That the Am^can Foteatry Association instruct its executive co mmi t te e 
to wpoint a suitable delei^tion to present the above facts to the honorable speaker 
of the house of rqjresentatives, in oraer that this measure may come before the house 
for action at the i»esent session. 

Rsmdved also, That eadi member of the assodation present in Washington is re- 

rited to confer with his ronesentative to the same end, and that each member of 
association throughout the country is requested to write promptlv to his rq)re- 
senti^e asking him not only to vote for this measure if it comes up^ out also to see 
that it comes up for action at this session of congress. 

Whereas, the wdfare of all the people is injurkxisly affected bv the increasing 
scarcity and cost of wood materials, and mudi of their savings throu^^iout the owuiti y 
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are invested in various enterprises dependent on water powers which would be ruined 
by the destruction of the forests: 

Resolved, That this assodatioD warns investors irrespective of locality, of the dangers 
of loss on their investments unless the government safeguards forest conditions. 

Whereas, the president of the United States has recommended to congress the 
loan to the forest service of five million dollars as working capital for the development 
of the fcMrest reserves, and has shown the necessity of this fund in order to introduce 
upon the reserves a proper S3rstem of forest management: 

Resolved, That the American Forestry Association urges congress to make this loan. 

Resolved, That we again urge upon Congress the repeal m the timber and stone 
act, so lone a source of mud and loss to the Grovemment, and Use substitution there- 
for of legislation providing that land which is more valuable for timber than for other 
purposes shall h^-eafter not be subject to entry of any kind. 

Resolved, That the appreciative thanks of this Association are due and are hereby 
^ven to Gifford Pindiot, chief forester of the United States, for his unselfish and un- 
tiring service in behalf of forestiy in this counti^. Tlie results of his efforts are now 
becoming apparent, and we, who know the quahty of his woric and spirit, express our 
confidence m his administration of the splendid service he and his associates have 
built up. 

The officers of the past year were re-elected, except that Mr. Finlay, the 
new president of the Southern Railway, was elected a director in place of the 
late Samuel Spencer. 

The executive committee of the directors appointed W. S. Harvey of 
Philadelphia, who is chairman of the forestry committee of the National 
Board of Trade, to act as a committee to secure some co-operation on the forest 
reserves measure from the congress for the extension of conmierce that was to 
meet in Washington the foUowing week. Under a vote of the association Mr. 
Harvey appointed as a conmiittee to act with him Philip W. Ayres of New 
Hampshire, Mr. Blades of North Carolina, and Edwin A. Start of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A number of interesting addresses and papers were given during the ses- 
sions, among the speakers being Col. William F. Fox of New York, Judge 
Higley,oneof the original members of the association and a constant attendant 
at its annual meetings. Professor Henry S. Graves, director of the Yale Forest 
School, and Gifford Pinchot. A valuable paper by Professor B. E. Femow 
was read by Philip W. Ayres. 

The committee on affiliations, continued from last year, reported that no 
further action was advisable until the present plan had been given another 
year's trial. This plan adopted last year provides that kindred organizations 
may become sustaining members, and shall then be entitled to name three 
members of an advisory board, one of whom shall be elected by the directors 
a vice-president of the association. This plan has not yet been fairly tried and 
its possibilities are unknown. 

The association adjourned until the 15th of January, in order that it 
might be in a position to assemble and act in behalf of the eastern forest re- 
serves measure. 
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FORESTRY IN HAWAH. 

By Ralph 8. Homer. 
Superintendent of Forestry of the Territory of HawaiL 

FoRESTBT is distmctl J a live issue in the territory of Hawaii. The i 
for this statement is not far to seek, for foUowing the two main branches of 
forest protection through forest reserves, and of forest planting, forestry as 
practised in Hawaii helps to meet two of the most pressing needs of the teni- 
tory, — the demands for water and wood. 

In commcm with most subtropical countries essentially agricultural in 
character, Hawaii depends for the success of its main industry — the produc- 
tion of sugar cane — <»i an ample and assured water supply. On many of the 
plantations the natural precipitation supplies the local need. Other {dantar- 
tionSy although possessing equaUy rich soil, can only be brought to the highest 
state of efficiency through irrigation. To meet tlus demand there have been 
developed on the four main islands of the group elaborate systems of ditches, 
tunneb and flumes to convey the water from the moist windward sections to 
the districts shut off by the mountains from the moisture laden clouds broug^ 
in by the northeast trade winds. 

With irrigation it naturally f oUows that attention should be paid to safe- 
guarding the forest on the watersheds and so there has arisen the need for 
forest reserves and for a local forest service to care for the forest interests ai 
the Territory. 

Forestry as an organised movement in Hawaii dates from about twen^ 
years ago. During this period much tree planting has been done both hj 
private interests and by the local government and a beginning nmde toward a 
forest reserve system. In the latter work the government has not until receat 
years taken part, but from time to time several of the plantations and great 
landed estates have set apart areas of forest land as private forest reserves. 
These tracts, essentially protecticm forests on the watersheds of the planta- 
tions, have been fenced in, protected from fire and cattle, and maintained aa 
areas of pennanent forest. 

An important turning point was reached in 1908 when the legislature of 
the territory in reorganizing the local department of agriculture created, under 
the new board of commissioners of agriculture and forestry, a division of 
forestry to care for the forest interests of the territory, under the direction of 
men technically trained in the profession of forestry. 

A salient feature of the forest law of 1908 was that it provided for the 
creation of forest reserves on government land, and for a dose co-operation 
with the owners of private forest reserves in the management of those areaa. 
The division of forestry was organijeed as socm as practicable and the present 
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superintendent of forestry appointed in December, 1903. Since then the 
setting apart as forest reserves of the areas of existing forest on the important 
watersheds throughout the territory, has hdd first place in the work of the 
division of forestry. 

As now established the Hawaiian forest reserves consist of government land 
and private holdings; the government land being subdivided into that not 
under lease and that on which existing leases have still some time to run. 

Under the present law only government land not under lease can be ac- 
tually set apart, but as the majority of the owners and lessees controlling fee 
simple or leased government land within the forest reserve limits are heartily 
in favor of the objects for which the reserves are made, practically all the area 
within the established boundaries is being treated as if it were technically set 
apart. 

On November 80, 1906, the table of existing forest reserves, officially de- 
dared by proclamation by the governor of the territory, showed twelve areas 
on four of the five main islands of the group, with an aggregate area of 887,147 
acres. Of this 119,201 acres, unleased government land, has actuaUy been set 
apart. Over half of the remainder is government land under lease; this will in 
time be added to the area now formally reserved. 

The Hawaiian forest reserve classification is somewhat analogous to that 
of the so called '* Adirondack Park" in New York; the two classes of govern- 
ment land in Hawaii corresponding respectively to the '* Adirondack Pre- 
serve " and to that which the state of New York expects eventually to acquire, 
while the privately owned lands are akin to the private parks of the North 
Woods. 

With the completion of forest reserve projects now under way, considerable 
additional areas will be added to the existing forest reserves, bringing the 
total area up to approximatdy half a million acres. 

The next step in the forest reserve 83rstem — and <»ie which is of imme- 
diate importance — is the establishment of an efficient administrative force 
to police the reserves, to protect them from fire and, under the directi<»i of the 
technically trained sta£P, to put into operation plans for making them of the 
greatest use to all the people. The question of conmiercial utilization unfortu- 
nately plays but a small part in the Hawaiian forests. Few species of the in- 
digenous trees have at present a merchantable value in the world's markets, 
although koa (Acacia koa) ia winning a place. Koa, or Hawaiian mahogany 
as it is known on the mainland, is a heavy, hard wood, light in color and of 
beautiful grain, susceptible of high polish. It Is particularly suited for certain 
forms of interior finish and for furniture. Owing to its natural beauty and* to 
the fact that it can only be had in limited quantities it should appeal to those 
who desire exclusive and unique effects. 

But the main value of the native Hawaiian forest is not as a source of 
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timber but as a protection forest. Here indeed lies the diief reason for the 
creation of the forest reserves, for beside furnishing water for irrigation, the 
streams whose head waters the forest reserves protect are being more and 
more drawn upon for the development of power, for the fluming of cane and 
for domestic supply. A better watershed cover than the Hawaiian forest is 
hard to conceive. Under the canopj of the main trees are tree ferns, smaU 
trees and high growing shrubs, beneath these brakes and ferns, above a ground 
cover of moss and low growing plants, while in additicm climbing vines and 
runners add to the tropical luxuriance and make it almost as difficult for 
water to get away without performing its duty as it is for man to go through 
the forest without first slowly cutting his way. 

The second main line of forest work in Hawaii is forest planting. For the 
past three years the division of forestry has been assisting the private owner 
in this work by the method made familiar by the ofiFers of co-operative assist- 
ance inaugurated by the United States forest service. Upon application, one 
of the staff of the division visits the locality that it is desired to plant, and after 
a careful examination on the ground draws up a planting plan showing what 
kind of trees to use and how to go about the planting to secure the best results. 
If it is deemed advisable the division of forestry continues to supervise the 
work and in due season, if the owner so wishes, stands ready to advise him by 
a working plan how he may harvest his crop of wood to the best advantage. 

Among the trees most conunonly planted are several of the eucalypts, the 
ironwood (CastMrina), the silk oak (OrevUlea rohutta) and the Monterey 
cypress. The particular needs of Hawaii are for railroad ties, fencing and 
construction timber, for which purposes the introduced trees surpass the native 
species. Many of the sugar plantation companies annually devote a regular 
allowance to tree planting and this good habit is growing as the need for wood 
increases. The key note of plantation forest planting is to use for this purpose 
areas which would otherwise be waste land, such as gulch sides, rocky slopes 
and other areas on which it is not feasible to grow cane. In former years, 
before annexation, the government itself planted considerable areas of forest 
in the vicinity of Honolulu but of late the appropriations for forest work have 
not been sufficient to undertake planting in addition to what is believed to be 
the more important work of creating forest reserves. 

There is a wide field in Hawaii for the experimental planting of exotic trees 
and shrubs of economic importance. This Hne of forest woik is being carried 
on to as great an extent as is now possible. Later it is expected that it will be- 
come one of the main branches of the work of the Division of Forestiy. It is 
a fascinating field of study and one that promises to yield large returns in 
practical results. Trees from many parts of the world grow well in Hawaii 
but it needs persistent experimenting to determine under just what conditions 
each introduced kind does best. With the marked local differences in climate, 
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vriih rainfall ranging with change of locality from 10 to 15 inches per annum 
to over 800, and with elevations varying from sea level up to almost 14,000 
feet, the Hawaiian Islands offer a field unusually adapted for this class of 
work. This is but one of many branches of forest investigation that await 
attenticm in Hawaii, but as the object of the present account is to tell of con- 
ditions as they now exist, it is out of place to further consider these questions 
here. 

One other phase of forest work sho^d be touched upon, that of protecting 
the forest against fires. While the area of forest destroyed by fires in Hawaii 
18 small in terms of the mainland, the damage in proportion to the whole area 
of forest is high. For this reason the division of forestry is taking active steps 
toward preventing the occurrence of forest fires and is endeavoring to build 
up a public sentiment that will hdp to restrain the careless use of fire by 
those burning grass and brush in the neighborhood of forest land. 

A forest fire law modeled on that prepared for California by the United 
States forest service was enacted by the legislature at the session of 1005. This 
law provides for district fire wardens throughout the territory and names 
penalties for allowing fires to escape. In compliance with that law district 
fire wardens have been appointed and cloth warning notices prepared and 
very generally posted throughout the territory. The law has been favorably 
received and seems to be effective in bringing home the importance of the 
question to many persons who would otherwise have continued indifferent to 
the damage liable to result from forest fires. 

In summing up the situation it may be said that in its various branches 
forestry has come to have a recognized and well defined place in Hawaii. 
The practical nature of the work and the benefits to be gained from it are 
generally understood among the men who control the main business interests, 
and there exists a good public sentiment in favor of the work that is now being 
done. 

What has already been accomplished, particularly sinoe the oiganization 
of the division of forestry, has laid the foundations of a broad forest policy 
which as it develops in the future cannot but help to build up the general 
prosperity of the islands and benefit the people of the territory of Hawaii. 



PROGRESS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

To anyone interested in the general subject of forestry, and especially to 
those who have an interest in the forests of New Hampshire, the annual re- 
port of the forestry as8ociati<m of that state, officially known as the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, is always a moat interesting 
document. Its fourth report, recently issued, is quite up to the hi^ standard 
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set bj its piedeoeflsors, and in addition to the reports on the society's activities 
contains several articles of practical value to owners of woodland written by 
practising foresters. 

The history of the effort in behalf of the eastern forest reserves b outlined, 
and the f uU text of the congressional biU is given* In this connection the soci- 
ety recommends that the State of New Hampshire should supplement this 
national timber reserve by purchasing, with state funds, bits of forest country 
which are of scenic value to the community, especially where it b not possible 
for the national government to take such lands under the forest reserve act. 

The report also points out the great need of reoiganizing the state forest 
fire laws, those now in force being entirely inadequate, and much inferior to 
laws which are working well in neighboring states. The society's ^orts in 
this direction in the last legislature failed through the oppositicm of politicians, 
but recently certain of the causes of that defeat have been removed, and it is 
hoped that success will favor a renewed attempt in this Hne in the present 
legislature. Persons who are interested in aiding in the accomplishment of 
this end will read with profit the article in the report which sununarizes the 
laws of eighteen states which have taken an advanced position in forest 
matters. 

It is alarming to note that the forester of the society has discovered during 
the past season a new and destructive disease which affects the white pine. It 
is a fungus and apparently quite new to this continent, although well-known 
in Europe, where it does great damage. Its presence is detected in early 
summer when the foliage of the diseased trees becomes rusty as if fire swept* 

Other special articles and papers contained in the report are as follows: 
"An Experiment in Planting White Pines," by Henry F. HoUis of Concord; 
"Present Forestry, and Future Prospects for New Hampshire," by F. W. 
Rane, formerly of the New Hampshire Agricultural CoUege faculty, but now 
State Forester of Massachusetts; "The Need for a Competent State Forester 
and Fire Warden," by Mr. Ayres, forester of the society; "The Care of the 
Woodlot," also by Mr. Ayres; "The Effect of Logging on Forest Reproduc- 
tion in Northern New Hampshire," by Asa S. Williams, forester of the Berlin 
Mills Co. Several of the articles are well Olustrated with reproductions from 
photographs of existing conditions. 



Minnesota's forestry commissioner is fortunate in being able to say: 
"Considering the great activity in our forest regions in the development of 
the countiy in so many ways, I think we have been very fortunate in the 
comparatively small number of damaging fires that have occurred. In- 
creased care each year appears to be exercised." 
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The office of the A88ociatu>n, No. 4 Joy Street, Boston, is open dafly durizig b«^ 
hours. There is a small library and visitors are cordially wdoome. 

MemberafUp, Blank applications for membenhip may be obtained of the Secretaiy 
on ai^)lication. The fees are: 

For annual membershm, two doUan. 
For life membership, fiiy doUart. 
For patron memberaiip, one thoiuand dottan. 
All fees received from patrons and life members are invested in the permanent fund 
and the income only is used for the work of the Association. 

Ledun Service, The Association will provide lecturers on forestry subjects. These 
lectures may be with or without lantern illustrations. Terms will be given by the 
Secretary. 

PMieaium Departmeni. Woodland and Roadbtos is the official bulletin of tiie 
Association and a subscription to it is included with eadi membership. Other publi- 
cations are occasionally issued. Scnne of these are for free distribution; for others a 
nominal sum is duirged. 

OmcEBS. 1907. 

Preeident.'^BeDiy P. Walcott of Cambridge. 

Viee-Prendente,'- Richard T. Fisher of Qunbridge, Richard E. Follett of Sheffidd, 
William F. Grale of Springfield, Charies S. Hamlin of Boston, James S. Russell of 
MOton, MaiT Lee Ware of Boston. 

Secretary,^ Edmn A. Start of Billerica. 

Treasmer,-^ A. W. Elson of Behnont 

BxecfUtive Committee. — The President, ^ce-Pkesidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
ex oMcits, Allen Chunberlain of Winchester, Emma 6. Cummings of Brookline, 
Frederic Cunningham of Brookline, J. Rayner Edmands of Cambridge, Richard 
A. Hale of Lawrence, Heniy James, Jr., of Cambridge, Cora C. Stuart Jones of 
Boston, Harris Kennedy of Milton, Kadierine W. S. Noble of Boston, G. Fred 
Schwarz of Boston, Mary L. Tucker of Newton, Geoige M. Weed of Newton. 

Aiiditing Commitiee. — Geoige N. Whipple of Boston, George Wigglesworth of Boston, 
John Noble, Jr., of Boston. 

New MiaiBERs, Januaht. 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Emerson, 320 Walnut Ave., Roxbury. 
Helen H. Freeman, 258 Mt. Vernon St., West Newton. 
Mrs. Ida F. Miller, 18 T^wrence St., Wakefield. 
Henry Taggard, 77 Chlswick Road, Brookline. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

C|)e Hatorence Scientific &c|)ool 



/^|FFE3RS four-year courses of study leading to the degree of S.B. in Civil, 
^^ Mechanical, and Electrical E^ngineering, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, 

FORESTRY 

Chemistry, Gtoology, Biology, Anatomy and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
schools), Science for teachers, and a course in General Science. For the catalogue 
nad information, address J. L. Lovb, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The most interestiiig forestiy meaBuie introduced in the present general 
court of Massachusetts is a bill creating the oflice of forest warden in the 
towns and cities of the state. This official will take over the duties of forest 
fireward, an office which was not mandatory upon the towns under the M 
law, and is not provided in a majority of them. He will also have a general 
supervision over the forest interests of his town and will make an annual 
report to the state forester, through which the latter*s office will be more 
fully informed than heretofore of forest conditions and progress throughout 
the conunonwealth. Annual conferences or institutes of these forest wardens 
are contemplated and they will be compensated moderately by the state for 
work done under the forester's direction. Through this law, if enacted, it 
should be possiUe to develop a body of practical men, with some training, 
intelligently inf onned as to the forest interests of their communities, and 
capaUe of promoting those interests and upholding the state forestry work. 
The office will parallel but not conflict with that of tree warden and the two 
together should be a force for good in every town. A hearing on the bill will 
be given at the State House Tuesday, February 26, at half past ten o'dock and 
we bespeak a good attendance on that date. The draft of the bill is printed 
on another page. 
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Tbe lesson of France in the matter of deforestation has been referred to in 
these pages, but it is so pertinent to our own situation, now that thedosingdays 
of the fifty-ninth congress are here and no action has been taken by the house 
on the Appalachian fcgest reserves bill, that it is worth caHing up again. France 
was compelled Booae years ago to purdiase four hundred thousand acres d 
denuded land on her mountains in ord^ to prolect her irrigation. This coit 
$15,000,000 and for forty years there has been an annual bill of (600«000 for 
reforestation. An additional tract has yet to be bou^ that will cost the state 
$20,000,000, and for many years these lands must be a source of expense, in- 
stead of income-producing property as they might have been if taken at the 
right time. The United States now has to choose whether it will follow the 
example of France or profit by it. An initial appropriation of $3,000,000 is 
asked for to estaUish the two Appalachian forest reserves, lyprmrimaling five 
million acres. The total ultimate cost of these reserves will be approximatdy 
$15,000,000 — if taken now. Meanwhile every year's delay causes losses to 
property which in the south are estimated to average six to seven miHMwm 
annuaUy. The land is rising ip value and the time is coming when it most 
be secured and reforested in order to maintain a source of timber supply and 
to protect civilization in two important regions. Then, as has been the case 
with France, the purchase will have to be made at high rates, and there will 
be the after cost of reforesting and maintaining for many years before the 
reserves will pay. Now they could be made sdf-sustaining within a short 
period and profitaUe investments within ten years. These are not theories; 
they are well-supported facts. Is it crass ignorance or wilful blindness that 
leads Speaker Cannon and his coterie of supporters to prevent ocmsideration 
of a measure that national economy demands and that is asked for by those 
who have a right to be heard by the congress of the United States ? 

It is time to speak plainly for the speaker adcnowledged last month that, 
after it had been pressed for two years before the present congress, he had not 
read the biU which he presumes to withhdd from consideration. 



There are, we believe, many annual members of the Massadiusetts Fdr- 
estiy Association who would be glad to become life members if th^ reaEsed 
the good it would do. Every life membership fee is invested in the associa- 
tion's permanent fund, which is well invested and carefully guarded. The 
income only is used and this at present is greater than the annual member^ 
ship fee. It also has the advantage of permanence and its usefulness to the 
cause of forestry is continued indefinit^y beyond the life of the member. In- 
cidentally it saves the member and the association the annoyance and bother 
of bills and small annual payments. This is a feature that many busy people 
appreciate in these days of numerous organizations. 
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THE MOTH CAMPAIGN. 

The annual report o! Superintendent A. H. Kirkland on the work of sup- 
pressing the gypsy and bro¥m-tail moths has been presented to the legislature 
and will be put through the press and given to the public as soon as the finan- 
cial returns from the towns have been com^^eted. The report is a valuable 
document and will be very interesting to the public from several points of 
view. The illustrations are particularly good and informing. This feature 
will be welcomed because the subject is one that can only be explained to the 
layman through the medium of graphic illustration. The excellent colored 
[dates published some years ago in connection with the earlier moth campaign 
have been corrected in certain details and reproduced. Provision has been 
made, Mr. Kirkland informs us, for publishing these corrected plates in post- 
en with concise directions for anti-moth work, to be disj^yed in public jdaoes 
and anywhere that they may further the work. 

The recommendations of the superintendent which will come before the 
present general court are few but important. One, which seems to be made 
necessary by existing conditions, is that the law be made general, and limited 
in its term only by the action of the legislature, and that suitable financial pro- 
vision be made for carrying the work on over a period of three years. No one 
doubts that this problem will be present with us for a long time and it is a 
simple matter of business that the sinews should be provided for doing the 
work with the greatest efficiency, which means without delay at any time in 
the year. In view of the fact that some of the cities and towns have not pro- 
vided appropriations in seas(m for ^ectrve work, it is recommended that the 
superintendent be authorised to carry on the necessary operations until such 
time as local funds are made available, a proper diaige being made against 
the municipality for such work. It is also recommended that the law be so 
amended as to enable the state to give assistance to cities and towns where 
there are badly infested parks which are commonly used not only by citizens 
of the town but by those of many surrounding towns, and the same recommen- 
dation applies to the badly infested cemeteries within the moth district. Rec- 
oamendation b also made that reimbursements on the part of the state be 
made to towns and cities every sixty days. 

Probably the point in these recommendations which will occasion most 
discussion is the request for an additional appropriation of 9225,000 for the 
operations of 1907. This, however, is entir^y consistent with the pdicy which 
was argued for when the present law was enacted. It was then said that an ap- 
propriation of double the size of that finally granted would do the work most 
efficiently and that no guarantee of satisfactory results could be given imder 
any less sum. The amount now called for is practically the balance of the 
$600,000 originally asked for, and if it is made immediately available will 
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make possible some decisive work this year that will put a check upon the 
advance of the moths and materiallj reduce their numbers and depredations 
in the infested district. 

Indeed, the work thus far done shows good results. The heart of the in- 
fested district is in much better condition than it has been for several jears, 
and Mr. Kirkland states that the expenditure in this part of the territory will 
be much less next year. There has been however, a slow spreading in the out- 
lying territory and especially in the woodlands, and it is necessary that a 
heavy blow be struck at the woodland colonies in order to prevent their be- 
coming dangerous centres of infestation. 

The total municipal and state appropriations in 1906 were $315,000. The 
year's work consisted in checking the spreading of the moth, by clearing trees 
along infested roadsides, cutting brush and worthless trees and burlapping or 
spraying the remaining trees. A force of twelve thousand men was employed 
in this way on more than 8,000 miles of roads. The same force was utilized 
in freeing thickly settled districts from damage, it being impossiUe with the 
funds available to cany out a vigorous campaign over the entire area. About 
90% of the thickly settled residential districts in the moth infested region 
were so thoroughly cared for that but little annoyance or damage resulted 
last sununer. 

About sixty thousand parasitic enemies of the moths have been imported 
and liberated in selected woodland colonies. Some of the most valuable of 
these parasites have bred in a normal manner and recent information is to 
the efiPect that they are wintering in a perfectly healthy condition. This satis- 
fies the one doubt as to the practicability of using these European en^nies of 
the moths in New England. So far $10,700 has been expended on this phase 
of the work. Dr. L. O. Howard will visit Russia in April and hopes to secure 
some valuable parasitic allies from the infested forests of southern Russia. 
Periodic outbreaks take place there and it is Dr. Howard's intention to find 
out through the Russian experts where the insects are at present active and to 
obtain ther^rcMn parasites in full vigor. 

The present situation may be summed up, after a oonaderation of the 
superintendent's report and also of typical conditions in our towns as they are 
known to careful observers, by saying that there is no reason to hope that we 
are or shall be free from these pests within many 3rears, but there is evidoioe 
that we have entered upon a correct policy of contrd and that if it is pursued 
liberally and with hearty co-operation from all concerned, the time is not far 
distant when the cost of control will be reduced to a reasonable figure. 
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THE SPORTSMEN'S SHOW. 

FoBEBTBT is to oocupy a laige place in the Sportsmen's show, which is to 
open in Mechanics Hall, Boston, on March 80, and to continue for two weeks. 
Fot not only is the exhibition designed to attract the people who are seeking 
Bolkfy for amusement, but it is also carefully planned for the instruction and 
interest of the more serious, who see in to-da/s conditions in New En^and 
the assurance of a denuded country unless a new policy shall be the result of 
awakening puUic sentiment 

The chief feature in the show, from this point of view, is the magnificent 
collection of transparencies, nearly three feet high, made by colored photo- 
graphs on ground glass, which the national government is to show. This loan 
exhibition is an extension of an idea which proved very popular and tremen- 
dously instructive last year. A smaller and less complete collection of views 
was then shown, with sam^^es of woods and barks, and so much inquiiy was 
made after the show <m the subject that an ^ort was nmde to do the thing 
far more completely this year. The bureau of forestry became interested, and 
the loan exhibition is the result 

It is, however, only one feature of the most complete and the most interesting 
Sportsmen's show that has ever been nmde. The plans are for an exhilntion 
which sticks closely to the interests suggested by its title, but which covers 
that ground thoroughly. Collections of live fur-bearing animals are already 
secured; a great lake full of game waterfowl, and a string of aviaries showing 
terrestrial game fowl, have also been provided. Each of these coUections is 
the finest of its particular subject ever brought before the public in any show. 

In the matter of game fowl, for instance, the collection is not limited to the 
native New En^and game birds. At great expense, two pairs of the Mongo- 
lian pheasants have been procured from the interior of China; these are the 
birds which, crossed with the ring-neck pheasants, have provided En^and 
with its newest and gamiest game fowl. Only one Mongolian pheasant ever 
before reached this countiy aHve; the difficulty of securing them is enormous. 

For the fishermen, a long row of tanks filled with running water is arranged, 
containing hundreds of specimens of all the m^nbers of the salmonidse 
indigenous to New En^and. No aquarium can show so complete a coUection. 
The biograph has been brought Into play again, and moving pictures of 
hunting, fishing, and logging have been especially made, all during the past 
year. The logging pictures show the modem methods, under which the for- 
ests do not even get the nine-months' rest they formerly had, for by storing 
water, the lumbermen are now able to drive at all seasons of the year except 
the dead of winter. A film of a caribou hunt is the first ever made of the actual 
killing of big game, and is the most dramatic picture that has ever been thrown 
<m a screen. 
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In the great hall this jear the lake will be mudi laiger than ever before, and 
will take practically the whole of the floor space. A fly casting and bait casting 
tournament will be held every afternoon and evening, twelve regular events 
being arranged and a number of special events. In all of these contests, 
valuable prizes are offered, and entry blanks and lists may be had by applying 
to R. £. Follett, 814 Pierce Building, Copley Square. 

Many of the organizations interested in life in the open have taken active 
part in the show this year. The Megantic Fish and Game dub, the Aj^wla- 
chian club, and the Massachusetts Forestry association are all to make ex- 
hibits. 



WORK WITH THE TREE WARDENS. 

In response to a demand whidi seems to suggest a real need the Massadiu- 
setts Forestry Association will give direct assistance to tree wardens in hAnHHng 
their local problems. Its representative will visit towns where quesU<His arise 
that require an examination <A local ccmditions and will give advice and, where 
possible, assistance. Such work as this has been done and with very good re- 
sults in past years but only in a few cases and under conditions that preduded 
any systematic effort along this line. The amount of work of this kind that 
can be done even now will be somewhat limited unless a considerable increase 
in funds makes it possible to put it upon an established and peimanent basis, 
but the association proposes to do what it can. It only asks that the expenses 
ci its representative be met by the community receiving the assistance. 

Another dosdy related line <A work which the association proposes to un- 
dertake is an inquiiy into the specific woridng ci the tree warden law in dif- 
ferent towns in the state, the results to be published from time to time in 
Woodland and Roadside. While the average results of the law throu^iout 
the state have been benefidal and in many towns most excellent work has been 
done, it is equally certain that in far too large a number of our towns the im- 
portance of the office of tree warden and its aesthetic and economic value to 
the community are dther not recognized or are regarded with such indifference 
that incompetent men or grafters are dected to it, or if a good man is chosen 
he fails to recdve the support of the town. In either case bad results fdlow. 
Now it is for the interest of the people of the commonwealth to know about 
these cases and to know what the root of the evil is. It will do no harm to 
hold up these examples of bad government in this department. 

But the Massachusetts Forestry Association has no desire to go a-muck- 
raking and it is just as desirous of setting forth the good examples, in fact, 
rather more so, for they should be stimulating of imitation. There are many 
towns where dean and able dtizens hold this office and administer it with 
discretion, intelligence, and energy. These, too, should be brought into the 
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inne-Iig^t. The very statement ci the names of these towns will show that 
attractiTeness and prosperity accompany weU-cared-for trees. 

Si]ggesti<nis for this study of watk in oar towns will be gratefully received. 

The late Samuel Hoar, who carried with sturdy dignity the lofty rank of 
good dtiz^i, once said that the only public office he ever cared for was that 
of tree warden of Concord. Of course he got it. He honored it and he died 
in the harness. We hope to show in the future that Mr. Hoar's ambition was 
not misplaced. 



AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

As a sustaining member of the American Forestry Association the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association has appointed as members of theadvisoiy 
board of the national organization for the current year Allen Chamberlain 
chairman of the executive conmiittee. Professor George £. Stone of Amherst, 
and Edwin A. Start, secretaiy of the association. The directors of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association have elected Edwin A. Start a vice-president of the 
national body. 

Forestry and IrrigoHoih the magazine representing the American Forestry 
Association, whidi has been published for some time by H. M. Suter, the 
former secretary, under contract with the association, has now become the 
latter's property and will be published under the immediate authority of its 
board of directors and under the editorship of Thomas E. Will, secretaiy of 
the association. The January number was the first issued under these 
auspices. It is intended to improve the appearance of the magazine and to 
infuse new life into its pages and it is believed that this will be possible now 
that it is free from entanglements with outside interests. It is no criticism of 
the former secretaiy and publisher to say that there was room for great im- 
provement. Mr. Suter worked with earnestness and enthusia.<im, but under 
conditions that precluded the best results. He had many business interests 
which demanded his attention. The association as publisher and Mr. Will as 
editor have but one and this should make for a better magazine in all respects. 

New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have always been the strong-^ 
est supporters of the American association. In addition to this the two latter 
states have the largest and most active state associations in the United States. 
We are proud of this distinction for Massachusetts and hope that her rank 
will be maintained. Eveiy friend of forestry in the commonwealth who can 
do so should belong to both associations. When a choice becomes necessary 
it may be in point to suggest that membership in the state association contrib- 
utes most to actual results and materially strengthens the national work be- 
cause the Massachusetts association maintains a cordial alliance with the 
American association and contributes to its advancement with money and 
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woik as far as conditions will allow. This explanation is made becwise lUs 
relation is of comparativelj recent origin and probably is not gBoenXtj 
understood bj the members ai the two cnganizations in this state. 



TIMBER STATISTICS, 

The national forest service has sent schedules for the collection ol statis- 
tics of forest products for 1907 to all engaged in industries direcUj dependent 
upon our forests. This work is a continuation of that done in 1906 bj the 
forest service in co-operatioa with the National Lumber Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation. It then received the universal approval and support <rf the users of 
wood throughout the United States. The work was undertaken to secure 
accurate data regarding the annual drain upon our forest resources. The 
results proved so valuable that the information will be compiled annuaUj, in 
accordance vrith the plan outlined by the forest service a year ago. 

The bureau of the census and the forest service are this year co-operating 
in gathering the statistics. This plan insures the announcement of results 
at the earliest poesiUe m<nnent after the reports have been received. 

Several new features will distinguish the collection and publication ol fig- 
ures for 1906, now under way. The figures for the production of lumber 
were withheld last year until returns had been received from eveiy state. This 
year the production of each state will be announced as soon as the returns 
are in. The total production of the United States will be compiled when aD 
state reports are complete. 

The lines upon which inquiry will be made are practically identical witii 
those of last year, covering lumber, lath and shingles, pulpwood, railroad ties, 
tan baric, veneer, wood distillation, and cooperage. A single addition has 
been made in an inquiry as to the consumption of telegraph and telephone 
poles. 

DRAFT OF FOREST WARDEN BILL.* 

AN ACT TO AMEND CERTAIN SECTIONS OF CHAPTER 82 OF THE REVISED ULWS 
AND TO DEFTNE THE DUTIES OF FOREST WARDENS. 

Be it enacted etc., as follows: — 

Section 1, Section 16 of Chapter 82 of the Revised Laws is hereby amended l^ 
strikinjg^ out the word "selectmen*' in the firat line and substituting in place thereof m 
following, "Tlie mayor and akiennen in cities and the selectmen in towns," and by 
striking out all after the word ''appoint'* in the second line and substitating in place 
thereof the following, "a forest warden who shall be subject to approval by the state 
forester and shall forthwith give notice of his appointment. Whoever having been duly 
appointed fails within seven davs after the receipt of sudi notice to file with the city or 
town derk his aoo^tance or refusal of the office shall, miless excused by the selectmen, 

*Thla proposed bill is explained editoriallT. A public hearing will be given by the Oommlttee on Agri- 
caltare at the State Hoote, Febraary 26, at lOJIO o'clock. 
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forfeit ten dollars. Nothing in this act or elsewhere shall be construed to prevent the 
offices of selectman, tree wuden> and forest warden from beinff held b^ the same per- 
son/' so as to read as follows: — ** Section 16. The mayor and aklermen in cities and the 
selectmen in towns shall annually in March or April iwpoint a forest warden who shall 
be subject to approval by the State forester and shall forthwith give him notice of his 
appointment. Whoever having been duly appointed fails within seven days after the 
re^ipt ot such notice to file with the city or town clerk his acceptance or rdPusal of the 
office shall, unless excused by the selectmen forfeit ten dollars. Nothing in this act or 
elsewhere shall be construed to prevent the offices of selectman, tree warden, and forest 
warden from being held by the same person." 

Section IL The forest warden shall take precautions to prevent the spread of forest 
fires and the improper kindling thereof, and shall have sole charge of their extinguish- 
ment. He shall investigate the causes and extent of forest fires and the injury done 
thereby, the values of forest lands, the character and extent of wood cutting operations, 
the prevalence of insect pests injurious to forest growth and other matters afiPecting the 
extent and ccmdition of woodlands in his city or town, and shall report thereon to the 
state forester at such times and in such form as he may require. He shall also post in 
suitable places in the city or town such warnings against the setting of forest fires and 
statements of the law relating thereto as may oe supplied to him by the state forester. 
The en^eers of fire departmenLs in cities in which a fire department exists shall have 
the duties and powers of forest wardens with respect to forest fires. 

Section III. Section 20 of Chapter 32 of the Revised Laws is hereby amended by 
striking out the word "they" in the first line and substituting therefor the following, 
*'the forest warden may appoint deputies to assist him in the performance of his duties 
and may dischar;^ the same, and he or his deputies," and by adding after the word 
"their" in the third line the words "city or" so as to read as follows: — "Section W. 
The forest warden may appoint deputies to assist him in the pNerformance of his duties 
and may disdiarge the same, and he or his deputies may, if in their judgpient ^ere 
is danger from a forest fire, employ assistance or require any inale person in their city 
or town between the ages of eignteen and fifty years to aid in its extinguishment or 
prevention, and may require the use of horses, wagons, and other property adapted to 
that purpose and shall keep an account of the time of all persons assisting them and a 
schedule of all property so used." 

Section IV. The state forester shall from moneys annually appropriated for the 
expenses of his office recompense the forest wardens for time spent by tnem in making 
investigations under his directions according to the provisions of section 2, provided 
that the state forester shall not be liable to make any such payment except upon the 
presentation of a duly itemized account, or to pay for sucn mvestigations at a rate 
greater than that of thirty-five cents an hour. 

Section V. Sections 19, 21, 28, 24, and 25 of Chapter 82 of the Revised Laws are 
hereby amended by striking out the words "forest fireward" and "forest firewards" 
and substituting therefor toe words "forest warden" and "forest wardens," wher- 
ever such words occur in said sections. 

Section VI. Forest wardens, their deputies and assistants shall not be liable for 
trespass while acting in the reasonable performance of their duties. 

Section VII. Whoever wilfully and maliciously tears down or destroys any notice 
posted under the provisions of Section 2 of this act shall be punished by a fine of ten 
dollars. 

Section VIII . The state forester may from moneys i4>propriated annually for the 
expenses of his office eiq)end a sum not exceeding two thousand dollars in making the 
necessary anancements for a convention of forest wardens and in paying the travelling 
expenaea to ana from their towns of such forest wardens as attend tms convention; 
provided that no moneys shall be expended under this section for more than one con- 
vention in any one year, and provided further that said convoitions shall be held at a 
place within the commonwealth. 

Section IX. Forest firewards appointed under section 16 of Chapter 82 of the Re- 
vised Laws before the passage of this act shall between the time of its passage and the 
eiq>iration of their terms of office have the duties and powers of a forest warden as 
herein provided. . 

Section X. Section 17, 18, and 22 of Chapter 82 of the Revised Laws, and Section 14 
of Chapter ^ of toe Revised Laws, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewito 
are hereby repealed. 

Section XI. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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Tlie office of the Awiociatioii, No. 4 Joy Street, Boiton, is open daflj duiang bmittMi 
houn. There u a sDiaU librmiy aiid TiKton aie coidially welooo^ 

MemberMp. Blank i^pUcatioiis f or memberdiq> inay be oblaiiied of the Sec^^ 
on Implication. The feee are: 

For annual memberahro, two doOan. 
For life membership, ^fiy doQart, 
For patron membewq), one thoutand doUan, 
An feee reooved from patrans and life memben are inTestod in the pennancnt fond 
and the income only is used for the woric of the Assodation. 

Lddvn SenioB, The Association wiH proTide lecturers on foreetor subjects. Tliese 
lectures may be with or without lantern illustrstiofis. Terms wiU be given fagr the 
Secretary. 

FMieation Departmmd, Woodland and Roadsidb is the officisl bulletin of the 
Association and a subscription to it is included with each membersh^. Ottier pufaii- 
cations are occasionally issued. Some of these are for tee distributioo; for ouers a 
nominal sum is diaiged. 

OmcBtt. 1907. 

iVvfft&nt— Henry P. Walcott of Cambridge. 

F«C0-/V«n(i0fi<i.— Richard T. Fisher of Gunfaridge, Richard E.FoDett of Sheffield. 
"Vniliam F. Gale of Spiingfidd, Charles S. Hamlin of Boston, James S. Ruassfl of 
liflton, Mary Lee Ware of Bostvm. 

iSaer0tory.— Edwm A. Start of Biflerica. 

rraatufw.— A. W. Elscm of Bdmont 

ExeouUve CcmmiiiM. — The President, ^^oe-Presideots, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
ex cMeiii, Allen Chamberlain of Windiestcr, Emma 6. Cumininffs of Brocddine, 
FVeaeric Cunningham of BrooUine, J. Rayner Edmands of Cambridge, Ridiard 
A. Hale of Lawrence, Henry James, Jr., of Cambridge, Cora C. Stuart Jones of 
Boston, Harris Kennedy of MflUm, Katherine W. S. Moble of Boston, G. Fttd 
Schwarz of Boston, Blary L. Tudcer of Newton, George M. Weed of Newton. 

Avditmg CcmmiHee,-^QeoTgt N. Whq>ple of Bostcm, Geoige IT^lgglesworth of Boston, 
John Noble, Jr., of Boston. 

CHAmifEN of CoiacrTTBBB, 1907. 
Fored and Tree,— Edwia A. Start 
MemberMp and PMieatians. — Mary Lee Ware. 
Finance, — Geoige M. Weed. 
LegidaHon, — Henry James, Jr. 

New Membebb, Febbuabt. 
Allen, Philip R., East Walpole. 
Nichols, L. B., 78 Coolidfle St., Brookline. 
Shepard, Horace B., Qaii Road, Broddine. 
Shepard, Otis Atherton, Grardner Road, Brooldine. 
Shepard, Thomas H., Rawson Road, Brooldine. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The Gndutte School of Applied Science tnd The Lawrence Scientffle School 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Mining and Metallurgicah Engineering, Architecture, Landscape 
Architectiirey Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 

For furUier information, address W. C. SABINES, 15 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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BILTMORE 
FOREST SCHOOL 

BILTMORE 
NORTH CAROLINA 

The only technical school of 

APPLIED FORESTRY 

In the United States 
Write for Cdalogue 

FRUIT AND TREES ORNAMENTAL 

EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS 

AD tin Bert and Haidiert Varieties. Largert and Mort Varied Collection in America. 

NuiaoTmcn—ELLW ANGER. & BARRY — HorticuUoxirta 
MOUNT HOFB NUBSBRIES (EstaUiahed 1840), ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

niatralad DeMripttre Catakgae (144 pam), alio DeKnplive I^ ol No?eltiei and 
SpedaltieBwith beautiful cdorcd plate dt the New Baa&y White Rom FRAU 
DRDSCHKI mailed FREE on leqacrt. 

im GROW FROM SEED 

MDUONS of STANDARD EVERCBEENS 

For Forestry PleLiiting 

COLLECTORS AND DEALERS IN NATIVE EVERGREEN 

TREE SEED 

We soUdt ooiTeqxmdciice. 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO^ Sturgeon Ba^y. Wis. 
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Forestry Exhibit by the 
United States Government 



SPORTSMEN'S 
SHOW 

MECHANICS HALL, BOSTON 
March 30 to Aprfl 13, 1907 

A magnificent collection of transparencies 
loaned by the Bureau of Forestry forms an im- 
portant feature of the Show 

A fly-casting tournament on the great lake ; 
lectures on open-air topics; biograph pictures of 
logging, fishing, and hunting ; collections of live 
water-fowl, terrestrial birds, fur-bearing animals, 
deer, and fish; exhibits of tackle and equipment; 
one thousand and one other attractions 

New England Forest, Fish and 
Game Assoeiation 

K. E. FOLLETT, MiiiB|cr, Mcree Buttdini, Copl^ Sqnarc, Boatoa 
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On the tenth of April a forestry meeting will be held by the Twentieth 
Century Club, under the auspices of the Massachusetts Forestry Association. 
The topic of discussion will be the proposed Appaladiian national forests and 
it is proposed to strike the key note for the new campaign that must now be 
begun in behalf of the measure. Members of the Twentieth Centuiy Club, 
the Massachusetts Forestry Association, and the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests will be notified of the meeting. Some pictures of 
White Mountain conditions will be shown, and among those who will speak 
lie Representatives Currier of New Hampshire, Higgins of Connecticut, 
Weeks of Massachusetts, and Mr. George H. MaxweU of the National Irri- 
gation Association. 

The end of the creation of forest reserves by presidential proclamation 
has come. Heretofore the creation of reserves has been by the withdrawal 
from entry and sale of public lands through presidential proclamation. Bj 
act of the fifty-ninth congress all such reservations must hereafter be subjects 
of congressional action. Before signing the new law President Roosevelt 
signed a proclamation adding 17,000,000 acres to the reserved areas. He 
did this on the ground that the additions had been surveyed, that they had 
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been contemi^ted for aome time, and that our forest authorities considered 
them necessaij to complete the system in the west. The president's action 
is sharply criticised by the friends of the lumber syndicate which thus loses 
its prise* but it was in the interest of the people and will be justified by their 
af^TOval. On another page the whole subject of forest reserves is reviewed, 
with reference to the annual report of the secretary of agriculture, and a 
careful reading of that article will, we think, show the reasons for the presi- 
dent's action. The reserve system west of the Mississippi is now com[Jete. 
It still remains to nationalise it by providing two reserves in the east which 
are of importance to more people than all those of the west. We look in vain 
for some friend as resourceful, as vigilant, and as fearless as the president has 
shown himself in the matter of the west, to fi^t for the salvation of our two 
great Appalachian watersheds. 

The last number of Forestry and Irrigation says that much of the inanne 
of the American Forestry Association and of the strengUi of its aSEuxn has 
had to be expended in efforts to secure members, and it makes the suggestion 
that this should not be so, that the association should be able to depend upon 
its members to recruit its forces, and that its officers should be free to devote 
all their energies and the full resources of the association to pushing its proper 
work. We pass this along to the members of the Massadiusetts Forisstry 
Association with a cordial endorsement of it as applicable to our own condi- 
tions. A large membership being necessary to cany on the work of such an 
organization at all, we have to devote too large a portion of our slender means 
to securing these members. This is not all lost effort because it counts on the 
educational side of our work, but it does hamper us and compel official atten- 
tion to details that are distracting and not aconnpanied by adequate results. 
This is a field wherein each member can be of the utmost assistance. If our 
eight hundred present members will take it upon themselves to recruit our 
forces we can in a few months double the efficiency of our work and be in a 
position for greatiy increased usefulness in the future. We can then devote 
all our money and all our time to the forestry problems of the state and to 
informing the people in regard to them. 

The term national forest now takes the place of national forest reserve. 
This is a good change, in line with the best forest n<nnenclature, simpler, and 
more correcUy descriptive. 



PROPOSED LEGISLATION US MASSACHUSETTS. 
A HEABiNO on four important forestry measures was given by the com- 
mittee on agriculture at the State House on the 26th of February. These bills 
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weie the forest warden bill, a draft of which was printed in the last issue of 
this paper; a bill which aimed to minimize the number of forest fires set by 
railroads; one repealing the present limit on the appropriation for the state 
forester's office and appropriating $25,000; and one increasing the possible 
salary of the state forester to $S,500. These bills are closely related. The 
forest warden bill involves a laige increase in the expenditures of the state 
forester for work that is necessary to efficient forest management. The rail- 
road fire bill complements the forest warden bill and strikes at one of the great 
dangers to forest property. The proposition to increase the state forester's 
salary seems to be in line with present requirements which make it necessary 
to pay a larger salary in order to command and hold the services of capable 
men of hi^ professional attainments. 

The hearing was conducted by Professor Rane, the state forester and the 
case was presented by him in a strong statement. The proposed measures 
were advocated by Mr, Augustus Pratt, chairman of the conmiittee on legis- 
lation of the state board of agriculture, and by Mr. J. L. Ellsworth, secretary 
of the board, by Messrs. F. B. Knapp of Duxbury, George R. Briggs of 
Plymouth, Stanley Parker of Wakefield, and representative Shepard of Pem- 
broke, all fire wardens, Mr. Allen Chamberlain of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, Messrs. Henry James, Jr., Frederic Cunningham, and Edwin A. 
Start of the Massachusetts Forestry Association and others. There was no 
opposition. Some of the speakers criticised certain details of the proposed 
measures, but all agreed that they were along right lines. 



THE MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

BETROBFECr AND F0RBCA8T. 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association was organized in 1898 to pro- 
^ mote the better cultivation of trees and forests in the commonwealth. From 
the first it construed its mission broadly, recognizing the value of trees to our 
civilization in many ways, aesthetic as well as economic. Nor has it narrowed 
its interests to Massadiusetts alone. It has regarded the forestry problem 
c^ the United States as a unit and has co-operated in every movement for the 
advancement of true forestry principles. 

It has been emphatically an organization- that does things. Its executive 
committee has been a thoroughly representative and working body, and 
those who have been members of it have generally given much time to the 
work. When the association was organized in 1898 there was no positive 
interest in forestry, or understanding of it, in Massachusetts. It was even said . 
that Massachusetts had no concern with forestry, that it was too densely 
populated to have forests. Necessarily, then, the chief task of the association 
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at the outset was an educational one and that has broadened in opportunities 
and possibilities as the years hare gone on. It has been prosecuted as Tigor- 
ouslj as the limited resources of the organisation would permit, but talk and 
discussion without definite aim have never appealed to those who have con- 
ducted the association's affairs. The blank cartridge has not been their favor- 
ite form of ammunition. Meetings with clearly defined objects, addresses 
and lectures pointing to a definite purpose, a publication which should dis- 
seminate sound ideas on forestry and record its progress in state and nation, 
have been the chosen agencies for this work. 

Outside of this broad field, in which the association has never been able 
to do as much as it would like because of lack of means, the study has been to 
find out what needed to be done most and then to find a way to do it. In 18d8 
there was not sufficient interest in the subject to accomplish any results in 
the way of forestry legislation but there was a direct appeal to the interest of 
the people on behalf of the shade trees. So the tree warden law of 1800 was 
introduced in the general court and passed. Then for a while the new law 
needed careful watching. There was no other body or person to take an 
interest in it, so the Massachusetts Forestry Association did. 

Then came the evident need of a state forest policy. The people were 
slowly coming to see the need of forestry and in lOOS an attempt was made to 
pass a bill instituting the office of state forester. It failed, however, and the 
association promptly decided to give an object lesson. A special fund was 
raised among the members and a trained forester was employed for one year, 
in co-operation with the forestry bureau at Washington. The year's work 
accomplished a great deal. In 1004 the state forester law was passed, a state 
forester was appointed that summer under the law and since then the official 
state work has been steadily growing and demonstrating its importance until 
now we hope to see it expand into proportions hardly looked for when the 
law was enacted. 

The institution of the state woric has merely added a new function, it has . 
not in any way narrowed the field of the association. The new function is 
that of "next friend" of the state forester. We have found that through our 
organization we can render him useful assistance in many ways without 
trespassing in the least upon his field as a state official. The educational work 
needs to be broadened and deepened year by year; our forest laws still need 
improvement; and as the full significance of forest destruction becomes ap- 
parent our work takes on more and more the character of a great social and 
economic activify; the promotion of a cause essential to our civilization and 
social well-being. 

In this review of the main lines of the association's activities no mention 
has been made of such things as the preservation of the Carlide Pines, and 
many lesser incidents of our woik. Something should be said, however, of the 
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part that hna been taken in the campaign of the last thiee jean for the pro* 
posed Appalachian forest reserves. In this the Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation has labored incessantly^ co-operating with the American Forestry 
Association, the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, and miuiy others. The association has been 
represented at Washington whenever there was any opportunify to do effective 
woriL during the sessions of the fifty-ninth congress, and this work will not 
cease until national forest reserves are established in the White Mountainai 
and in the southern Appalachians. 

In the state we have still to bring about a system of state forest reserves, 
adequate laws and organisation for fire protection, equitable taxation of forest 
lands, more intdligent management of private woodland h<ddings, and 
forestation of hundreds of thousands of acres of veaste land. This program is 
offidaUy the business of the state forester, but to bring it about his hands 
must be upheld and the work of his office supplemented by a vigorous, in-« 
telligent and organized public sentiment. The grange and the state board of 
agriculture vrill be powerful allies but this is our especial business. Then the 
working of the tree warden law is still far from ideal and for this there is no 
official guidance. In this field we are called upon to do actual work in the 
way of investigation and counsel. 

Every practical person will see that this program calls for liberal means. 
It should command the time and best energies of two or three people. It 
requires an open office, vrith the necessary machinery. Publication must be 
continued, and on a more generous scale. Members and funds must be added 
to do it. The association has no rewards to offer its members except the satis* 
faction of assisting in a great work that is required for the common good, 
especially of the coming generations. There are now about eight hundred 
members. There should be at least two thousand. The invested funds 
amount to about ten thousand dollars. We want one hundred thousand. 

There is reason to be proud of what has been done in eight years, but it 
is not in what it has done but in what it has to do that an organisation like 
this has its life and the Massachusetts Forestry Association wishes to meet 
the larger opportunities of the present as well as it has met the smaller ones of 
the past. 



FORESTRY AT TBE SPORTMEN*S SHOW. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club, the American Forestry Association, the 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, and the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association will all be found represented at the Sportmen's Show, 
which opens at Mechanics* Building March 80th. They will be found in 
adjoining spaces, and while the exhibit of each organization vdll have its 
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distinctive features, the unity of the whole and their dose rdalioDahip will 
testify to the community of interests which finds them so often working to- 
gether in behalf of good forestry in Massachusetts, in New En^and, and in 
the United States. 

While there will perhaps be less to entertain the casual visitor than in 
some other parts of the building there will be much to interest and instruct, 
and with charts, maps, photographs and printed matter, together with such 
other material as is available in each case. Forestry Row will doubtless be 
worth visiting. The splendid transparencies of the United States Forest 
Service will there be effectively grouped. Tlie Massachusetts association will 
show its publications, maps of the [m>posed Appalachian forest reserves, with 
brief explanations; laige photographs of typical Massachusetts woodlands; 
brief statements of Massachusetts forest conditions and of its own work; 
illustrations of the gypsy and brown-tail moth work, furnished by courtesy 
of the superintendent of the suppression work; and a collection of Massa- 
chusetts woods. 



TBE BENEFIT OF NATIONAL FOREST RESERVES. 

The reservation of great forest areas under scientific management safe- 
guards the future without disregarding the interests of to-day. We are de- 
pendent in many ways upon our forests. The individual owner cuts for pres- 
ent advantage and the result is destruction, accelerated as the price of lumber 
rises. Dr. Hale has frequently reminded us that while men die, states live, 
and the state must therefore take up this trust for future generations. 

Under the national reserve system no lands suited for other than forest 
purposes are withdrawn from their proper use. The tillable land in most of 
tiie western reserves is made more permanently valuable for cultivation by 
the proper management of the forests and consequent protection of the water 
sheds. Mining and grazing rights are also benefited. The mining, gracing 
and agricultural interests have seen these things and are to-day generally in 
favor of the reserve system. 

It was estimated at the time of Secretary Wilson's last annual report that 
the reserves contained not less than 800,000,000,000 board feet of merchant- 
able timber. Since that estimate was made about 89,000,000 acres have been 
added to the reserves, which would probably increase this amount about 
twenty per cent. This, says the report, 

'*Is not locked up from present use as a horded supply against future 
needs; it is ready for the immediate demands of a developing country. It 
will not be rushed upon the wholesale market in competition with the cheap 
stumpage prices of private owners anxious for ready money, and it will not 
be disposed of under a shortsighted policy of utilization which would leave a 
gap between the end of the present supply and the oncoming of the second 
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cfop; but it is and will continue to be available, first for the small user — 
home-builder, rancher, or miner — and then for the needs of lumber con- 
cerns, large miners, and railroads for which a timber supply is indispensable, 
and whi(£ in turn are indispensable to the prosperity of the West." 

The immediate present demand for lumber is largely met from private 
holdings and as the reserves are for the most part in the more inaccessible 
mountainous regions they are being managed with an especial view to the 
Remands of the future. Timber sales are now made with the continued welfare 
of the growing forest in view and at prices often in advance of the market. 
Here is where the government has its great advantage as a forest owner. It 
can afford this conservative management where the individual cannot. 

The reserves have been under the control of the Forest Service only two 
years, yet there is already apparent an improvement in financial results. 
Notwithstanding the expansion of its work the service finds that it can reduce 
its appropriation for the current year $100,000, a fact which ought to be an 
eloquent argument for the reserve policy. 

The reserves are the [m>perty of the nation, representing a value roughly 
of about $400,000,000 alnd any privileges for water powers, grazing, or what 
not, granted to individuab are made a source of income from which the whole 
people benefit. Ten per cent of the gross receipts are also made over to the 
states in which the reserves are located, to recoup the counties for the revenue 
k)st by nationalising these areas. With this payment and the improvement in 
property values the reserve states gain instead of lose financially. 

Tlie better protection from fire under the rigid system of management in- 
stituted by the Forest Service is another general advantage, which has already 
shown its effect. Indeed the brief and tentative experience we have already 
had promises the up-building in a few years of a splendid and most valuable 
national forest sjrstem. 

In this connection we may again call attention to the pertinent fact that 
this great national property of 145,825,991 acres all lies west of the Mississippi 
and chiefly in the Rockies and terras, and while it indirectly benefits the ^;diole 
nation, its direct benefits accrue to the far western states, although a large 
percentage of the people to whom this property belongs live east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Some of these people, and a very representative body of them north 
and south have been asking that a policy be adopted of really nationalizing 
this reserve system by acquiring the two most important watersheds east of 
the lidGssissippi — the White Mountains and the heart of the southern Appala- 
chians — that they too and all the enormous interests that depend upon them 
be protected for all time from devastation and the accompanying heavy loss 
to the permanent resources of the nation. This project represents an ultimate 
e]q)enditure of about $15,000,000, as agiunst $400,000,000 that we have 
similarly invested in the west. If pos^ned ten years $100,000,000 will not 
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cover its cost to the country in losses and direct eiqpenditure, and it will be 
necessaiy sometime. 

It is held up by a coterie of politicians, whose chief acknowledged that he 
was unacquainted with the measure. How long diall we stand for this kind 
of government ? 

The figures given above for the reserve areas include 17,000,000 acres in 
new and additional reservations, proclaimed by the preadent on the fourth 
of March, just before signing a law which placed further change in : 
areas in the hands of congress. 



TBE NATIONAL FORESTRY APPROPRIATIONS. 

In the closing days of the fifty-ninth congress the consideration of the 
appropriations for the department of agriculture developed a lively contest 
over forestry matters. The results are interesting and important. 

The act appropriated $25,000 to be immediately available for the survey 
ol the watersheds near the sources of the various rivers having their sources 
in the southern Appalachian Mountains and White Mountain}, and provided 
for a report to congress as to their area, natural conditions, and the price for 
which they can be purchased by the government for national forest purposes. 
The Mends of the Appalachian and White Mountain national forest bill 
could not get action upon their measure in the house of representatives, and 
it is believed that this survey and report will afford a good basis for favorable 
action by the next congress to create national forests in those regions. 

The forest service was subjected to a bitter and prolonged attadc in the 
senate which seems to have been a part of a concerted (^n to oppose the 
public land policy of the administration. After weeks of the most seardiing 
criticism no serious errors in the national forest policy, or mistakes in carrying 
it out were established. Amendments to prohibit diaiges for gra&ng pennits 
and for the conservation of the water used by power companies occupying the 
national forest land were defeated. The forest reserve special fund was 
abolished and all receipts after July 1, 1007, are to be covered into the treasury 
as a miscellaneous receipt, but in lieu of the fund $1,000,000 over the esti- 
mates were appropriated for general expenses, and there was an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for permanent improvements, so that the service lost nothing 
by the abolition of the special fund, which has served its purpose by carrying 
the forest service over the period when laiger expenditures were necessary 
than congress was willing to appropriate for, and the income from the national 
forests was uncertain. 

The act prohibits for the future new national forests or additions to exist- 
ing ones in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, or Wyoming, 
except by act pf Congress, but proclamations issued before the passage of the 
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act leaerved such areas in those states as had been examined and found to be 
suitable for national forests. The act provides that the forest reserves shall 
be known hereafter as national forests; that fish and game supply to stock the 
national forests or the waters therein may be transported and cared for; that 
technical books and technical journals for officers of the forest service sta* 
tioned outside of Washington may be purchased; that the forester's salary 
shall be increased from $8,500 to $5,000; that the maximum salary of any 
classified scientific employe shall be increased from $8,000 to $8,500. 

Another measure of importance to the forest service enacted during the 
session is the act giving the Government the right of appeal in criminal casea 
where the decision in the lower courts rests upon the invalidity or construction 
of the statute upon which the indictment is based. This will enable the 
forester to secure from the supreme court a decision of the question, whether 
violation of the secretary's regulations is punishable as crime. 



A DESTRUCTIVE FUNGUS. 



Thebe seems to be no room left for doubt that the mysterious trouble 
which for two years has been causing mortality among the Berkshire pines, 
and which has appeared elsewhere, is a fungous disease. The running down 
of the disease by the bureau of plant industry at Washington is the result of 
the persistent campaign by Mr. Edward J. Norman of Lee and other su- 
perintendents of the infected Berkshire estates. This year the pines came 
out of winter in good condition, but late in the summer the sign of the disease, 
a red color creeping inward from the tips of the needles, appeared in several 
places. The fungus is the Hendersonia folicola. The only salvation from 
it aeems to be throu^ spraying. This was done successfully to some pines 
in Lenox and Stockbridge next to infected trees. Whether spraying will check 
the development of the fungus, when it is once started on a tree, we do not 
know. It will not, apparently, if the disease has made any headway. 



Thb United States Forest Service has become a member of the Interna- 
tional Association of Forest Experiment Stations, of which Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy, Russia, and Switzerland are members. These countries are 
the leaders at the present time in the practice of scientific forestry, and the 
admission of the United States is a notable recognition. In the letter of invi- 
tation Dr.lBiihler of Wiirttemberg said: ''In inviting the United States to join 
the association I am but expressing the general desire. You have accom- 
plished so much and have taken so capable a hold on investigations that the 
woric of the association would be furthered by your membership.'* 
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9fiwtta^Mtug iformn? Siigt^tistum 



The office of the AssociatkMi, No. 4 Joy S tre et, Boston, is open dafly dunng busmess 
hours. There is a small libruy and yisiton are cordially weloome. 

Memberthvp. Blank applications for membership may be obtained of the SecieCaiy 
on a{^lication. The fees are: 

For annual membexshm, two doUan, 
For life membership, pfiy dollars. 
For patron membeishq), one thousand doUan. 
All fees received from patrons and life members are invested in the peimanent fund 
and the inciMne only is used for the work of the Association. 

Lecture Service, The Association will provide lecturers on forestry subjects. Tliese 
lectures may be with or without lantern illustrations. Tenns will be given l^ the 



. Department, Woodland and Roadbidb is the official bulletin of the 
Association and a subscnption to it is included with each membership. Other publi- 
cations are occasionally issued. Some of these are for free distribution; for others a 
nominal sum is diarged. 

OmcEBS, 1907. 

President,— Henry P. Walcott of Cambridge. 

Vtce-Presidents,— Richaid T. Fisher of Cambridge, Richard £. Follett of Sieffidd, 
William F. Gale of Spring^eld, Charles S. Hamlin of Boston, James S. Russdl of 
Milton, Mary Lee Ware of Boston. 

Secretary.— Edwm A. Start of Billerica. 

Treasurer,— A. W. Elson of Behnont. « 

Executive Committee, — The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
ex oMdis, Allen Chamberiain of Winchester, Emma G. Cummings of Brookline, 
Freaeric Cmmingham of Brookline, J. Rayner Edmands of X^amoridge, Ricfaanl 
A. Hale of Lawrence, Henry James, Jr., oi Cambridge, Cora C. Stuut Jones of 
Boston, Harris Kennedy of Milton, Katherine W. S. Nobki of Boston, G. Fred 
Sdiwan of Boston, Maiy L. Tudcer of Newton, George M. Weed of Newton. 

Auditing Committee. — Geoiige N. Wh^le of Bostcm, Geoige Wigi^esworth of Boston, 
John Noble, Jr., of Boston. 

Chatbmev of Commiitees, 1007. 

ForeH and Tree,— Edwin A. Start. 
Membership and PuUicatums. — Maiy Lee Ware. 
Finanoe, — Geoi^ge M. Weed. 
LegidatUm, — Henry James, Jr. 

NewMembebs. 

Mrs. H. O. Apthorp, Groton. 

Dr. Frank M. Johnson, 48 Tremont St., Boston. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The Grtduate School of Applied Science and The Lawrence Scientific School 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineerins:, Arcbitectiire» Landscape 
Arcbltecture, Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 

For further information, address W. 0. SAJBINB, 15 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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A TRUE STORY 

^bout True "Friends" 

EVERAL years ago there was placed on the mar- 
ket by some boys who had strong convictions, 
a spray pump, peculiar in design and construc- 
tion. It was sold to many of the leading tree- 
wardens and fruit-growers, and has given per- 
fect 8atis£EU!tion, because of its many peculiar 
advantages. While it was seemingly perfect, yet it has been 
improved year by year, and to-day stands at the head of the pro- 
cession and defies the world to produce its equaL 

^ Shortly after its origin the indications were favorable for a field 
for a power sprayer. The same boys began to think and act; as a 
result the Leading Power Sprayer of the day has passed through 
the experimental stages. They lead because they are the only 
machines made for the business. They do not buy a big, heavy 
stationary engine made West and tinker it to an irrigating pump 
made East and then sell it to the innocent misinformed buyers. 
But they do make the true 

FRIEND" POWER SPRAYER 

The prospective buyer would enjoy making its acquaintance. 

^ They also make for use on any kind of outfit a SPECIAL 
NOZZLE that is entirely original with them — one that does the 
work. It has no horns, no hooks, nothing to catch, no dripping, no 
clogging, yet makes the finest mist-like spray. It is durable and 
simple ; also a shut-off that does not leak. If one is at all 
interested he cannot afford to miss seeing the catalogue of the 

"FRIEND" MANUFACTURING CO. 

Line oj Spraying Outfits, made at GASPORT, N. V. 
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An excellent example of shade-tree pruning may be seen on Boston Com- 
mon along the broad walk leading from West Street to Park Square. The 
best work has been done on the medium size trees near the grayeyard. The 
pruning woric is of the best type, but the tarring of the wounds is unworkman- 
like and sloppy. Here is a case where trees have had their heads thinned in 
a manner which should be applied to shade trees throughout Massachusetts. 

The latest and most reliable estimates by the national forest service are 
that at the present rate the next twelve years will see the exhaustion of the 
timber supply east of the Mississippi River. This brings the figures down to 
a number that can be appreciated by everyone. Twelve years for exhaustion 
and fifty years to grow even a moderate new supply, and meantime the forests 
of the far west, of Canada and of other countries that can still produce a sur- 
plus of lumber must furnish our supply. This means hi^er and hi^er 
prices for some of the commonest necessaries of life. The lesson is obvious. 
The larger mountainous areas of the east on which the forests are required 
to protect watersheds, as well as furnish a continuous supply of wood products 
must be made national forests so that they can be handled to the best ad- 
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vantage for the whole people; and each state must take care of those areas 
which are of distinctly local importance. In Massachusetts we must strengthen 
our forest service in every way and enter actively upon the work of forest 
management and reforestati<m. On the three millicm acres of land in the ocxn- 
monwealth that can be used more profitably for forest growth than for any 
other purpose, Massachusetts should produce a laige part of what she uses 
of many kinds of lumber. At present high prices and the portable sawmill 
are working faster than the state forester. He is hampered by lack of funds. 
The portable mill, to the great detriment of Massachusetts, is stimulated by 
abundance of them. 

The survey, or more properiy investigation, for no technical land survey 
is intended, of the proposed Appalachian national forests in the White Moun- 
tains and southern Appalachians, provided for by an applanation of twenty- 
five thousand dollars during the closing days of the fifty-ninth congress, has 
been put in chaige of Mr. William L. Hall, chief of the office of forest prod- 
ucts in the United States Forest Service. Mr. Hall entered the service in 1898 
and is one of the most efficient of Forester Pinchot's lieutenants. He was in 
chaige of the forest extension work for three years and a half and for two years 
has directed that of forest products. He has been in dose touch with the whole 
movement for the Appalachian reserves and will bring to his present task in- 
telligent and sympathetic effort. He will have the aid of a corps of competent 
assistants from his own service and from the United States Greological Survey, 
and also that of outside experts. A complete statement of the relation of 
these forest regions to the economic life of the country, as well as the cost 
and practicability of preserving them, will be ready for the sixtieth congress. 
The recent heavy floods in the tributaries of the Ohio have aroused a new 
interest in the project among the people of the middle states and it is not at 
all unlikely that the measure may now come up in amplified form, providing 
for a chain of reserves from north to south along the Appalachian ridge. If 
so, it wiU be the legitimate outcome of the delay to which the obstinacy of the 
conservatives in congress, led by the speaker, has subjected the plan. We are 
learning lessons from Washington. One is that we must have friends every- 
where for a public measure that does not appeal to special interests. We have 
made a modest appeal. It is now time for the East to assert itself and demand 
full justice in this great poUcy of national improvement and protection. 



A FORESTRY LECTURE. 
Mr. Arthur A. Shtjrtleff will give his illustrated lecture on "The Pur^ 
poses and Methods of Forest Improvement in the Metropolitan Reservations 
of Boston," on the evening of Wednesday, May 1, at 8 o'clock in Perkins 
Hall, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. The lecture wiU be open to the public 
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AN APPALACHIAN FOREST CONFERENCE. 

If aU of the people who believe in the Appalachian national forest project 
and who received notice in some fonn of the meeting at the Twentieth Century 
Club in Boston on the evening of April 10 had felt their personal responsibility 
for promoting the measure and had realised the great interest of the discussion » 
the pleasant hall of the club would not have been large enough to accommodate 
the auditors. As it was, whether discouraged by the weather or because the 
keen edge of their interest has dulled, the several organizations whose mem- 
bers were directly invited did not adequately recognise the public spirit of 
the able and busy men who came here to sound the note for the new cam- 
paign that has already opened to pass the Appalachian reserves measure in 
the next congress. 

Nevertheless the meeting was a good and inspiring one. The speakers 
dealt with actual facts and conditions and the methods of handling them, and 
the net result was a dear conception on the part of those who were present of 
the work that is cut out for us in 1907. Both President Dole of the Twentieth 
Century Club and President Walcott of the Massachusetts Forestry Associa- 
tion were obliged to be absent, and Mr. James P. Munroe presided most 
acceptably. 

Philip W. Ayres, forester of the Society for the ProtecticHi of New Hamp- 
shire, described conditions in the White Mountains, illustrating his talk with 
a notable series of stereoptioon views, showing clearly the wasteful denuda- 
tion of the mountain sides under present methods and the permanent evil 
results by stripping off the soil, preventing future growth and making the 
run-off of water spasmodic He showed how ineffectual for protective pur- 
poses is a young forest as compared with an old one. Forestry means the 
management of the forests to make the most from them in the long run. 
Lumbering aims to get the most at the moment Their methods are totally 
different Liunbering has no regard for the hundreds of millions of dollars 
invested in manufacturing on the streams, which rise in the mountains. It 
has no regard for the navigation interests on the lower waters of the Connec- 
ticnt liw* 

William L. Hall of the United States Forest Service showed a number of 
beautiful views, chiefly from the southern Appalachians, and discussed briefly 
existing conditions as to lumber supply and stream flow. Mr. Hall lectured 
<m Thursday at the Sportsman's Show, speaking more at length on the same 
subject Some of his statistics and conclusions are of great importance and 
are printed on another page. 

Four members of congress contributed to the discussion. Hon. Frank D. 
Currier of New Hampshire sketched the history of the measure in the last 
congress and ably and eloquently defended Speaker Cannon against some of 
the chaiges that friends of this project have brought against him. He de- 
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dared that it was unjust to impugn the speaker's motives and also to hM him 
alone responsible for holding up the bill. A large and strong minority, in- 
cluding Mr. Payne and Mr. Williams, the two floor leaders of the house, op- 
posed the bill and it would therefore be impossible to pass the bill under any 
of the special orders, even if the speaker permitted it to come up. The yea 
and nay vote on the survey appropriation was carried by 138 to 115. Of the 
affirmative votes 69 were from the north and 69 from the south. Of the 
negative 100 were from the north and 15 from the south. This shows that 
neither the Wliite Mountain nor the southern measure could be passed alone. 
The project is weak in the middle states and the west. Efforts ci friends of 
the measure must be devoted to securing a stronger working majority and 
work throu^ the press and through personal argument should be unremit- 
ting from this time. Mr. Currier said that the speaker's objection arose from 
his belief that the bill would be amended to include many other regions, not 
now specified, and that it would mean the expenditure of $100,000,000. Mr. 
Currier did not personally believe this. He declared anew his bdief in the 
project, his confidence in its ultimate passage, and his purpose to do all in his 
power to promote it. 

Hon. Edwin W. Higgins of Connecticut, who presented the resolutions 
of the Connecticut legislature to the national house in an able argument 
which should be widely read, said this was a practical business question for 
preserving the business prestige of New England. Our greatest natural re- 
source is our water power, and this depends upon the forests on the moun- 
tains. The national forest reserves are 155,000,000 acres, all of them west of 
the Mississippi and all west of the Dakotas, except a small one in Minnesota. 
Mr. Higgins argued vigorously for the needs and rights of the great population 
of the more crowded east. 

Hon. John W. Weeks of Massachusetts suggested as one of the obstacles 
to the passage of the measure, the dislike in some quarters of the tendency 
toward centralization and paternalism. He cordially endorsed most of what 
Mr. Currier had said, but he believed that the ultimate cost of doing this 
necessary work for the eastern section of the country would be greater than 
the estimate of ten millions given by his colleague, though he did not believe 
it would reach the figure feared by Mr. Cannon. Even if it did, however, he 
should favor it as a national policy economically necessary and wise. 

Hon. Kittredge Haskins oi Vermont, a member of the house conunittee 
on agriculture, spoke strongly in favor of the project and paid a hi^ tribute 
to the splendid work of the forest service and of its head, Gifford PindioL 
Mr. Pinchot had arrived a short time before and was in the rear of the haU, a 
fact which was unknown to Mr. Haskins until the chairman informed him 
and invited Mr. Pinchot to come forward. Mr. Haskins greeted him cordially 
and gracefully introduced him as '"the man who knows his work." 
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Mr. Pmchot was the last speaker and gave to the extremely practical 
pcditical and ddlars and cents discussi<ni just the rounding out that it needed. 
Pointing to our previous wasteful and reckless use of natural resources, he 
showed that this project, which must ultimately take the form ci preservation 
and protection of all interstate watersheds of the Appalachian range, was a 
part of a general movement, inaugurated within a few years and greatly pro- 
moted by President Roosevelt, looking to the conservation of natural re- 
sources and their utilizaticm according to plans laid out with reference to 
future needs. He instanced the irrigation project, the land office reforms, 
and several minor measures as parts of the same new national policy, which 
promises much for the future of the country and its people. He explained in a 
general way what it is proposed to accomplish with the $25,000 appropriation. 
Through the information which will thus be secured much may be expected 
in the way of disabusing certain members of congress of the idea that this is 
not an economic necessity. It will also furnish a basis for a much closer esti- 
mate than has thus far been possible as to the ultimate cost of the takings. 
Furthermore these estimates of cost, based upon a close examination by expe- 
rienced timber valuers, will protect the government against any possible impo- 
sition when it comes to making purchases. The speaker felt assured that these 
government forests would cost far less than Mr. Cannon fears. He also stated 
that the interest of the southern states has been generally aroused now and 
that fuller support from that section may be counted on in the next congress. 
Many powerful agencies itre at work in support of the measure, and it is only 
needful to strengthen and extend these to insure success. The prospect he 
regarded as most encouraging. 

Letters of cordial sympathy with the movement, coupled with assurances 
ci support for the measure, were read from Grovemor Guild, Senators Lodge 
and Crane of Massachusetts, Gallinger and Bumham of New Hampshire, 
and Brandegee of Connecticut, Representatives Ames, Greene and Roberts 
of Massachusetts, Capron and Granger of Rhode Island. 



MAINE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

It is a pleasure to note the organization of a forestry association in Maine. 
Every New England state, except Rhode Island, is now provided with this 
valuable promoter of good econcnnics and good citizenship. The Maine For- 
estry Association is largely promoted by practical lumbermen, a fact that 
gives it a unique distinction. The president, Mr. Frank E. Boston of Gardiner 
18, we believe, connected with the HoUingsworth and Whitney Company. The 
other officers are Charles E. Oak of Bangor, vice-president; Edgar £. Ring of 
Augusta (the state forestry commissioner), secretary; W. W. Thomas of Port- 
land, treasurer; and the following executive board: Greorge H. Eaton, Calais; 
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Charies H. Bartlett, Bangor; H. B. Buck, Bangor; £. P. VOes^Skowhegan; 
Greorge B. Dunn, Houlton; Frank W. Butler, FarmingUm; W. R. Brown, 
Portland. Steps were taken to have the association chartered bjthe l^gislatore. 
The new association was organized on the 14th and 15th of March. 

The organization of this association by practical men and the enlightened 
methods that are being adopted by some of the heaTy operators in the Maine 
woods give hope for the splendid forests of that state; and these things, with the 
new law elsewhere described for the protection of roadsides and riverbanksy 
give evidence of an awakening public sense of the value of trees and forests 
to the state. 



THE EASTERN TIMBER SUPPLY. 

By WUliam L. Hall, 
United 8tat6$ Forest Service, 

One of the strongest arguments for national forests in the easton 
mountains is found in the precarious condition of the timber supply east of 
the lifississippi river. The most liberal estimate ever made of the standing 
timber in the United States is by Dr. Femow, who gives the figure of two 
thousand billion feet. Of this amount eleven hundred billionare probaUy west 
of the Mississippi river, where reside only 21^ million of our 84 million people; 
We are using timber at the rate of about one hundred billicm feet per year. 
If 25 per cent of it is used west of the Mississippi, as is reasonable to suppose 
on the basis of the population, th^i at its present rate of consumption the 
trans-Mississippi country has a 44 years timber supply. Moreover <me-third 
of this is in the national forests which are already under careful protection 
and management. It is safe to say that the western timber supply is in a 
fairiy good condition. 

East of the Mississippi the c(mdition is altogether different In this part 
of the United States is found three-fourths of its population. By the estimate 
given above but nine hundred of the two thousand billion feet of timber are 
east of the Mississippi. At the present rate of wood oonsumpticm this means 
but a twelve years' supply. This conclusion is stron^y corroborated. The 
yeUow pine of the south, which has been more closely estimated than any other 
eastern timber because it occurs in compact bodies, will according to the most 
careful calculations of lumbermen be exhausted in less than twdve yean. 
Already it has become extremely difficult for railroads, mining companies and 
other large timber users to get the lumber they require. Prices of aU the eastnn 
construction timbers have doubled in the past ten years and they are risiiig 
now faster than ever before. Regardless of whether there is a lumber trust or 
not the fundamental conditions of supply and demand are such that lumbar 
prices must rise and that very fast. 
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It is useless for us to console ourselves with the idea of getting timber from 
the Pacific coast With five billion feet ccNning from that region in 1905 the 
railroad traffic was congested to the point of demoralization. The western 
railroads cannot haul much more than th^ are hauling now. But double 
their carrying capacity and they still cannot begin to meet the situation. 

Whatever view point is taken we are faced by a serious condition in the 
timber supply of the eastern states. Almost before we know it we are likely to 
be on the verge of a timber famine. A bread famine may be bad to-day and 
fuDy overcome within a year. Not so a timber famine. Let it once prevail 
and the blight of its sting will remain on our industries through a generation. 

If for no other reason than to make safe the timber supply the federal 
government should move speedily to take under its control the timber lands 
of the southern Appalachian and the White mountains in order that they may 
be protected and that their forests may be restored by planting wherever that 
OS necessary. 

A TREE WARDEN'S EXCELLENT WAY. 

Thb tree warden of Walpole last year issued a circular to the citizens of 
the town which was so thoroughly commendable in its frank directness and 
force, and so suggestive of a way in which a tree warden may enlist public 
interest and sympathy for a good work, that we reprint it for the benefit of 
others who may be wrestling with similar problems: 
To ihe Ciiizeni of WalpoU: — 

An outrageous cutting of some of the finest shade trees in Walpole has just come to 
the notice of the tree warden, and believbg that the public sentiment here is stroDgly 
for protecting, in eveiy possible way, our shade trees, it seems important that the rights 
of the town, and the individual, in regard to trees, should be dearly understood. In 
this particular case, the telephone company bought a considerable number of shade 
trees standing on private land but bordering closely on the highway — trees planted prob- 
ably fifty or sixty years ago in exactly the right place, just inside the highway bounds 
where they are mudi less liable to damage. The owners say they would not have aM the 
trees had they not supposed the telephone company had a right to take them and pay 
fm them, or had they known they would have been protected in their refusal to sell the 
trees. The telephone cQnq>any has no chartered ri^^ts in the matter at all, and in this 
particular situation, by using hifi^ier poles or changing the course of their line to the 
back side of a neighboring field, they could have saved a line of tjhe most beautiful 
shade trees we have. 

The tree warden was asked by the telephone ccHnpany to pot a value on an dd 
tree farther on the line of these same trees, one that had been hacked and maimed in 
the center, until there was no shape left, but it was a tree and was stiU living and strug- 
gling hard to make good against heavy odds. It is absolutely impossible to figure in 
money the value of a beautiful shade tree that has taken two generaticms to grow. The 
owner had refused to aDow the telephone company to even trim the tree, mudi less 
-cut it down, and the tree warden refused to place a value on it simpfy because a tree of 
this size could not be replaced inside of two generations. 
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To prevent, if possible, further acts ol this kind, is the only reason this dicular is 
going out. 

The town and the owner have every reason and legal ri^t to protect their trees, 
not only from being cut down, but from mutilation and damage of any kind whatever. 
The statutes are dear on these points and there is a heavy fine for any matidoos injuiy, 
or injury from negligence of any kind. The trees along our highways for the last few 
years have been fighting to live, with but few friends to he^ them along. Wilh the 
telephone and telegraph wires, electric light wires and the feed wires of the electric rottd» 
what chance have they had ? Along some of our streets you will find a great many trees 
that have been maimed for life — whole centers have been cut out, and wretchedly 
done at that. Improper insulation has burned many a fine limb off and decay has 
started to creq>throu^ the rest of the tree. The trees have not had a square deal and it 
is high time they had one. 

One of the best experts on trees in this countiy has spent some time with the tree 
warden in examining the condition of the shade trees of Walpole, and he tells us we 
must begin at once to get some sort of a systematic planting of new trees and spending 
more money in protecting the old ones, or we will soon lose a great many of the trees 
that are now struggling to live. The present officials of the different companies hav« 
shown a willingness to co-operate in every way possible to protect the trees, but tiie real 
woric and burden of protecting the old, and planting new trees, is going to fall on as of 
the present generation. You <Mily have to go up on Common Street and see the unsHfiA 
work of our ancestors three or four generations ago, or Lewis Avenue and other streets 
where you will see the result of stiU a later generation — some twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. 

You cannot do much with $150, vdiich is the sum appropriated by thetown, but 
we ought to spend what we do spend, eadi year, following a general scheme miqiped 
out by a special tree expert. It is earnestly hoped that individuals will see that trees are 
set out opposite their own property, and if they will, in eadi case, take it up with the tree 
warden, the plan of tree planting will be uniformly carried out. Tliis year on Arbor 
Day eadi school in the town planted a tree. We want to interest the younger generation, 
but it is the older generation that has got to spend the money and do the work. A num- 
ber of people interested in trees, have offered to contribute money, and of course con- 
siderable money will be necessary, but it is the individual tree planting, in line with the 
general scheme mapped out, that Is going to count in future years. 

An arrangement has been made with reliable nurseries for getting the best trees at a 
reasonable cost. Write a letter or postal to the tree warden and you will be supplied 
with the proper infonnation and suggestions as to the kind <^ trees and the best loca- 
tion. The ^rees also will be furnished, if you so desire. 

Please see to it that eveiy case of an in jury to a tree, whatever the nature, is promptly 
reported. If eveiy one becomes good friends <^ the trees, you will seea bigdifferenoe in 
the appearance of the streets of this tovm 20 or 25 years from now — and even sooner. 

Philip R. Allen, 

WalpoU, Mau,, May 6, 1906, Tree Warden, 



THE PULP MEN ALSO. 
The great consumers of vrood products are fast seeing the handwritiiig 
<m the wall and th^ are joining the ranks of the advocates of c(mservatiTe 
forestry in a way that would have been startling five years ago. It is the un- 
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tliinking average citizen who votes, and the small operator who sees only the 
profit of the moment and has no interest in the future, who now most en- 
danger our forests. This thought is suggested by the following resolutions, 
recently transmitted to the Massachusetts Forestry Association from the 
American Paper and Pulp Association which adopted them at a meeting held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 7th: 

Resolved^ That this associati(xi calls upon aU pulp manufacturers in the United 
States to adopt, to the fulkst extent possible, conservative methods in lumbering, ac- 
cording to the approved principles of the sdenoe of forestry, and further 

Resolved^ That this association urges state governments to adopt more efficient 
means for the prevention of forest fires. 

Remdved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the forestry associations of the 
United States and to the governors of the New Eng^d states. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 



MAINE'S NEW ROADSIDE TREE LAW. 

In the current issue of Forestry and Irrigation a resident of Vermont com- 
plains that so many of the favorite pleasure-drivmg roads in that state are 
being made hideous by the clean cutting of the timber along their borders. 
In Massachusetts, if the tree wardens do their duty, this conditicm is some- 
what ameliorated by reserving such trees as stand within the highway loca- 
tion. In other states, and too often h^re as well where the warden is not alive 
to his duty, the practice of the lumberman is to cut his lot clean and close up 
to the traveled portion of the highway location. Maine has suffered severely 
from this practice, but her legislature of 1907 has provided a way by which 
the people may protect themselves if they wiU, or rather so far as they are 
financially able. 

''An act to preserve trees abutting public ways and other places" is the 
title of the new Maine law, and it gives authority to the officers of a city or 
town to take by right of eminent domain strips of land, not exceeding five rods 
in width, "abutting any public way or located on uplands adjoining any navi- 
gable river or other body of water." The act specifies that "all trees and 
shrubs growing on said land shall be held as for park purposes." Under the 
provisions of this law the public does not acquire the fee in the land, nor the 
right to in any way enter upon the land under the trees, except by the proper 
officers in the performance of their duty of caring for the "trees and shrubs." 
The taking merely covers the tree and shrub growth, and the right to keep the 
same standing for the purpose of ornamenting and shading the adjacent road 
or river. 

NaturaUy such takings wiU be limited by the financial ability of a town to 
pay the attendant damages, but in a countiy town these would not in most 
cases be prohibitive, especially since the law provides that the owner of the 
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fee sliaU not be prevented from building upon the strip, or laying out a private 
way across it, or from utilizing it in any way not inconsistent with the safety 
of the trees or shrubs upon it, except upon payment of further damages. 

It is not a law that wiU work to perfection in aU cases, but was ever law 
drafted that would ? It seems to be a long step in advance, and if it furnishes 
even partial relief from the present trying conditions, its enactment will have 
been fully justified. 

FOREST PLANTING LEAFLETS. 

Thb United States Forest Service has made a most helpful addition to its 
publications in the recently issued series of forest planting leaflets. These 
leaflets give the condensed practical information for the tree planter which 
Woodland and Roadside planned to give its readers in a series of which 
only that on white pine has been published. In the series as thus far puUished 
by the service there are four dealing with operations in general, the subjects 
being the cultivation and care of forest plantati<His on the semi-arid plains, 
how to pack and ship young forest trees, how to transplant forest trees, and 
fence post trees. There are nineteen on specific trees, namely: basswood, 
red pine,eucalypts, Norway spruce, white ehn, shagbark hickory, bur oak, red 
oak, black locust, jack pine, white pine, chestnut, European larch, cotton- 
wood, honey locust, hackbeny, western yeUow pine, red cedar and Scotdi 
pine. 

Several of these trees are important in New England tree culture. The 
leaflets describe the form and sise of each species, its range, habits and 
growth, and economic uses, and give oondse directicms for propagation^ 
planting and culture. They may be obtained by application to the United 
States Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

SEEDLING FOR EST TRE ES AVAIUBLE 

The state forester, F. W. Ranb, State House, Boston, gives notice 
that he can distribute to a limited number of those who apply, 1 50 white 
pine and 1 50 white ash two year old trees, suitable for setting out for forest 
purposes. SEND ONE DOLLAR WITH ORDER. Express charges 
will be advanced. No orders received after April SOth. As the object 
is to disseminate these seedlings quite generaUy, only one order wiH be 
allowed to one person. Should the supply become exhausted the money 
will be returned. 

Set the plants where they are to grow 6x6 feet apart as soon as they 
are received. Do not allow the roots to get dry. It is hoped that this 
one-fourth acre planting will create an interest in doing more planting 
later. It is undersood that these seedlings are to be planted in Massa- 
chusetts 
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^ugaOfasmtt ^otmtn Sis^gocistim 



The office of the Association, No. 4 Jc^ Street, Boston, is open daily during business 
hours. There is a small libruy and -visitors are cordially welcrane. 

MemJberMp, Blank applications for memberahq) may be €Ji>tained of the Secretaiy 
on Implication. The fees are: 

For annual memberahn), hoo dollars. 
For Itfe membershq), jifty dollars. 
For patron membenhip, one thousand dollars. 
AD fees received from patrons and life members are invested in the peimanent fund 
and the inccune oafy is used for the work of the Association. 

Ledurs Service, The Association will provide lecturers on forestrv subjects. These 
lectures may be with or without lantern illustrations. Terms wilf be given by the 



t Department, WoopiAin) and Roadbide is the official bulletin of the 
Association and a subscription to it is included with eadi memberah^. OUier publi- 
caticxis are occasionally issued. Some of these are for free disbibution; for others a 
nominal sum is charged. 

Officebs, 1907. 

President.^ Henry P. Wakott of Cambridge. 

Vtee-Presiderds,— Richard T. Fisher of Cambridge, Richard £. Follett of SheffieM, 
William F. Gale of Springfield, Charles S. Hamlin of Boston, James S. RusseU of 
Milton, Mary Lee Ware of Boston. 

Secretary, -— Edwm A. Start of Billerica. 

Treasurer,^ A. W. Elscm of Behnont. 

ExeeuHve Committee. — The President,^ Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
ex opeUsy Allen Chamberlain of Winchester, Emma G. Cummincs of Brookline, 
Frederic Cunnin^^am of Brookline, J. Rayner Edmands of Cambridge, Richard 
A. Hale of Lawrence, Heniy James, Jr., ol Cambridge, Cora C. Stuiut Jones of 
Bostcxi, Harris Kennedy of Milton, Katherine W. S. Noble of Boston, G. Fred 
Schwan of Boston, Mary'L. Tucker of Newton, Geoige M. Weed of Newtmi. 

AudxHng Committee, — Geoige N. Whq>ple of Borton, Geoige Wigg^esworth ol Boston, 
John Noble, Jr., ol Borton. 

Chaibmen or Cqiimiitbeb, 1907. 

Forest and Tree,^ Edwin A. Start 
Membership and PMicatums. — li^uy Lee Ware. 
Finance, — George M. Weed. 
Legislation, — Heniy James, Jr. 

New Meiibebs. 

Austin CttTV, Brunswick, Maine. 

Harrison W. Smith, 188 Woodland Road, Aubumdale. 

L. Howard Worthley, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The Grtduate School of Applied Science and The Lawrence Scientific School 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Minine and Metallurgical Engineerine:, Architecture^ liandscape 
Arcbitectare, Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 

For further information, address W. C. SABINE» 15 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 



PVBUCATIONS FOR SALE 

De8 Cars on Pruning, Always a standard work. Price, $1.00, postpaid. Price 

to members of Association, 40 cents. 
Spraying. A small calendar and brief manual published by the AssociaKop. 

Price, 5 cents. 
Law8 of Masaachtisetts Relating to Trees and Woodlands, 1903. PuUished 

by the Association in convenient pocket form. Price, 10 cents. 
Suggestions to Tree Wardens, 1899. A limited number of these pamphlets re- 
main and may be obtained at 26 cents each. 
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An important requisite of good work in the protection and beautifying 
ci our highways is to determine where the highways are. Conscientious tree 
wardens, seeking to perform their fuU duty to their communities, are fre- 
quently balked by ambiguity as to highway lines which makes positive action 
on their part impossible. They cannot prove that the abutting property 
owner is not within his rights, because those rights extend to the highway 
Hne. Many of our rural roads were laid down several generations ago in a 
free and easy way which served the purpose very well under primitive condi- 
tions, but is productive of much confusion now. The work of the state hi^- 
way commission's surveyors is giving a definite location to state roads, but 
most of our towns greatly need a thorough survey and layout of all their high- 
ways. 

The demands of forestry upon the state treasury this year, as they are rep- 
resented by bills now pending in the legislature, are considerable, but not ex- 
travagant when the circumstances are considered. The largest item is that 
of $285,000 for the gypsy moth work. ThisisgeneraUy acknowledged to be nee- 
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essaryfor protective purposes. Not only the trees, but the coiDf<»t of Uving is 
concerned in this; and if forestiyin Massachusetts istoamount toanjtfaing in 
the near future our woodlands must certainly be protected from this scourge. 
The case that has been made out by the superintendent for the present need 
of this m<»iey is a good one, and if that fact is once allowed, we should no 
more question the appropriation than a hous^dder questions his personal 
appropriation for fire insurance, or his share in the common expense of 
maintaining water supplies and fire departments. The increase in ocHnpen- 
sation of a state forester is inevitable. So much has the importance of the 
profession of forest engineering been enhanced in the short period since the 
state forest service was instituted that we cannot conmiand and retain to- 
day the services of a forester who rates up to the Massadiusetts standaid ci 
public service, for the salary that was originally attached to the office. For- 
est engineering has become a dignified and well paid precession. Hie fcuest 
warden biU, hitherto discussed in these pages, is a move in the difection of a 
more intelligent local handling of forest matters and espedaily ol a closer 
CMmection between the state forest service and the several cities and towns, 
with the immediate object of a better oiganization for the prevention and 
eztinguishing of forest fires. It wiU necessarily increase the expenses of the 
state forest service, and adequate provision should be made therefor, lliese 
Bit not any of them really expenditures. They are in the broadest sense in- 
vestments. Nothing in the whde budget of the commonwealth can more 
fairly be regarded in this light. As such we h<^ the general court will con- 
sider them and so place our forest work on a basis where it can make the 
progress it is now prepared for. 

Wb in this country are extremely sensitive to anytlung that looks like en- 
croachment by government upon individual or local autonomy, and this 
is especially true of New En^anders. This is an inheritance from the fathers 
and from the conditions of the great struggle in En^^and in the midst ol whidi 
America was settled. But we do not make clear distinctions sometimes in 
applying our theories and prejudices. When the central government i4>|Jie8 
its power drastically to the individual, or to the destruction of healthy local 
autonomy, there is indeed danger; but its application to secure the greatest 
good of the greatest number of the people by protecting and increasing the 
value of property which should yield a common benefit is the best use to 
which government can be put It is so applied in the great national irrigatioii 
projects which are opening to prosperous settlement and wonderfully pro- 
ductive agriculture hundreds of thousands of acres ol lands in the arid west. 
Individuals could not handle these projects unless they were multi-millionairei, 
and if men ol that class had undertaken such enterprises we should mnrpfy 
have had a few great bonanca farms, for the benefit of the few. The individ- 
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ual commonwealths could not have carried them out, for they lacked the cap- 
ital, and many of the properties affected crossed state lines. The great cap- 
ital of the east was needed to finance the improvement of the west and since 
it has been put into operation by the general government the whole American 
people are the gainers by so much enlargement of opportunity. The same 
principle applies to the national forest system, only in this case it is not cap- 
ital that is needed for immediate development, but the permanence and stay- 
ing power of the state to sustain a policy that must measure its periods by 
generations and not by months. The maintenance of a great technical de- 
partment that can manage millions of acres all over the United States, for 
the benefit of the whole countiy, is obviously the task of the national govern- 
ment. A large part of these national forests cross state lines or protect streams 
that cross state lines, making the problem one outside the province of the sep- 
arate commonwealths. A similar law holds in conunonwealth forestry. In 
Massachusetts we may teach the owner of a woodlot how he may husband its 
resources, and improve it year by year while using it; but this method will not 
go far in reforesting our waste lands and providing a supply of timber from 
which the citizens of Massachusetts as a whole, instead of a few owners or 
lumbennen, may benefit in future years. For that problem a system of state 
forests is the only solution. 



THE NATION'S TIMBER SUPPLY. 

That we are consuming annually at least three or four times as much 
wood as our forests are growing, and are thereby bringing upon ourselves 
a timber famine from which we should suffer immeasurably; that our wood 
consumption per capita is six times that of Europe; that our forests are grow- 
ing only ten cubic feet to the acre annually, when they should under good 
management exceed thirty feet, — these are some of the startling and impor- 
tant facts brought out in Circular 97 of the United States Forest Service, 
"The Timber Supply of the United States," by R. S. KeUogg. 

Between 1880 and 1900 the population of the United States increased 5ft 
per cent, while the limiber cut increased 94 per cent, a fact which shows an 
increasing extravagance in consumption, notwithstanding the applica- 
tion of substitutes in a number of fields. The northeastern states were 
the chief producing section imtil the decade beginning in 1880, when 
the primacy passed to the lake states. These in turn reached their max- 
imum in the years 1890-1900, and began to decline, while the southern states, 
producing 25.2 per cent of the total product in 1900, are now giving about 85 
per cent and are believed to be near their maximum. Since 1900 the product 
of the Pacific states has increased from less than ten to twenty per cent of the 
total, and these states with their vast virgin forests, the last that are left in the 
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countiy, will soon supersede the south as leaders in output. In earfy days 
white pine furnished more than half of the lumber cut; in 1900 it was onlj 
21.5 per cent and in 1904 this had declined to but 15 per cent The Douglas 
fir is fast taking the leading place. 

It may easily be understood that estimates of standing timber are not en- 
tirelj dependable. Several such estimates of the stumpage in the United 
States have been made since 1880. The first was by Sargent in the tenth 
census. This has been proved to be too low for almost every species, and it 
whoUy omitted two of the important species now being marketed — Douglas 
fir and western yellow pine. Hotchkiss, in his 'dumber and Forest Histoiy 
of the Northwest," in 1898, made a broad general estimate, placing the total 
stumpage at 1400 billion feet — 100 in the northern, 800 in the southern, and 
1000 in the Pacific states. The next estimate in point of time was 
that of Gannett, in the twelfth census. This was the most thor- 
ough and complete that had yet been made. In 1902 Femow in *' Eco- 
nomics of Forestry," made a general estimate by regions. He put the stum- 
page of the northern states at 500 billion feet, that of the southern states at 
700 billion,andthat of the western states at 800 billion, a total of 2000 Inllion. 
In January, 1903, R. A. Long gave to the Southern Limiber Manufacturen' 
Association a stumpage estimate, omitting cypress, sugar pine, and hardwoods. 
Finally, the American Lumberman presented figures in 1905, tallying dosdy 
with those of Dr. Femow, but given more in detail. 

It is perfectly evident that we are "rapidly using up our forest capital," 
and outside the United States there is no source of supply, except for 
limited quantities of the yfbods in less common use. Prices have gone up with 
leaps and bounds. As an example white pine rough uppers, quoted at $45 in 
Buffalo from 1887 to 1892, and at about $47 in 1899, has since that shot up 
to $85 or over. 

The geological survey places the wooded area of the countiy at 700 millimi 
acres, and this is the highest estimate that has been made. Of this total, 146,- 
896,196 acres is included in the national forests, althou^ many thousand 
acres of these lands are not forested. State forests include 2,582,711 acres. 
The balance, over 554 million acres, is private or unreserved public property. 
In concluding, we quote from Mr. Kellogg's circular. 

It has been shown that the present annual cut of forest products requires 
at least 20 billion cubic feet of wood. To produce this quantity of wood with- 
out impairing the capital stock our 700 million acres of forest must make an 
annual increment of 80 cubic feet per acre. Under present conditions of 
mismanagement and n^lect it is safe to say that the average annual incre- 
ment is less than 10 cubic feet per acre for the entire area. This means that 
each year's cut at the present rate takes the growth of more than three years. 
The average age of the trees which are being felled for lumber this year is not 
less than 150 years. The lumberman could not afford to replace them were 
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he Uessed with the prospect of unequaled longevity, stnce audi long invest- 
ments are unprofitaUe for private cafHtal. In consequence there arises the 
need that the state and national governments, which do not need to look for 
so high a rate of interest as the private investor and which are concerned with 
the promotion of the general wdf are, should assume the responsihility of pro- 
viding a future supply of timber. 

Tihe forest area oi the United States b sufficient, if rightly managed, to 
produce eventually timber enou^ to supply every legitimate need, lliere is 
no reason why it should not some day be brought up to the point of yielding 
an annual increment of more than 80 cubic feet per acre, which, as previously 
said, would supply the quantity of timber now consumed, and which if used 
economically will be sufficient for a much increased population. The expe- 
rience of Grermany well iUustrates the possibilities along this line. The fol- 
lowing quotations from an article by Dr. B. £. Femow, in Forestry and Irri- 
gation for February, 1007, present ^e case clearly: 

One hundred and fifb^ yean ago Gennany found herself in veiy much the same 
ctmditioa as regards her forest resources as we are to-dav in the United States — all 
accessible portions more or less culled, or in poor cofx^ioe, humt over, and damaged by 
cattle, the valuable virgin timber mostly confined to di^rtant and inaccessible locatioiis. 
Sporadic attempta existed here and thcae at protection, at regulation of the cut, at con- 
servative lumbering, and still more sporadic attempts at reforestation. 

Yet until the beginning of the nineteenth century reduction of supplies without 
adequate reproduction proceeded, and around the year 1800 the wood famine had be- 
come acute^ giving rise to the same kind of agitation and literature whidi we have ex- 
perienoed, even to bringing in the catalpa aim other such small, rapid growers as the 
saviors of the nation. 

The severity of the timber shortage in Germany at that time was tem- 
porarily relieved throu^ increased production of coal and the building of 
railroads into hitherto inycessible forest regions. Then came the vigorous 
organization of extensive forest reserves and the adoption of a settled policj 
of forest management, based upon the principle of sustained yield, or the cut- 
ting of the increment only, without lessening the wood capital. The results 
of this policy were, in the words of Doctor Femow, that — 

In Saxony the cut increased during the years 1820 to 1800 just 50 per cent, and np 
to 1004 has mcreased by another 5 per cent, namely, to 08 cubic feet per acre, the in- 
crease throui^ the whole period being at the rate of 0.5 per cent annually. 

In Prussia the increase is still more pronounced. While in 1880 the cut was 20 
cubic feet per acre, and in 1805 increased to only 24 cubic feet, in 1890 it was 52, and 
in 1004 it nad gjrown to 85 cubic feet; forest management had increased ^ avenge 
acre production m seventy-five years more than threefold. 

An acreage of 15,600,000 of German state, municipal, and private forests, lately 
canvassed, produces an average net revenue of fjStM per acre annually. In other words, 
eveiy acre of this property, good, bad, and indifferent, productive and unproductive, 
represents a c^>ital ot $50, paying 5 per cent interest, and this constantly nnproving. 

It must not be overlooked that these results have come lari^ely from noo-agn- 
cultural lands, the sandy plains, the swamps, the rough mountam slopes, and from 
forests which in part, at least, were nusmanued like ours. 

Can we eipect to attain the same or simiCir results? 

We oufi^t to do much better, for we have the hundred years of experience of our 
friends across the water to draw on, and we can avoid many of the nustakes whidi 
th<7 have naturally made and paid for. 
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A DISEASE OP THE CHESTNUT. 

A NEW disease ol the American chestnut has been found. It has been es- 
pedallj studied and observed in New Yoric, and it is known in New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia. It was found by (reorge W. Merkel, forester and 
engineer of the New York Zo5logical Park, that a huge number of the chest- 
nuts in the park were dead or dying. Suspecting a fungous disease, he sprayed 
the trees, but with only partial success. He then turned to Dr. W. A. Murrill, 
mycologist of the New York Botanical Garden. Dr. Murrill applied pure 
cultures from affected chestnut sprouts to sterilized bean stems and chestnut 
twigs, and found that the fungus developed rapidly. These experiments were 
continued and it was found that the fungus, as soon as established, attacked 
the trees vigorously and soon caused their death by girdling. Attempts to in- 
troduce the fungus into various buds and young twigs near the top of a young 
tree, vrithout wounding the bark, were unsuccessful. 

As described by G. G. Copp in the Scientific Amerieany the fungus works 
beneath the cortex in the layers of inner bark and cambium. Its presence is 
first indicated by the death of the cortex and the change of its color to a pale 
brown, resembling that of a dead leaf. Later the fruiting pustules push up 
through the lenticels and give the bark a rough, warty appearance; and from 
these niunerous yellowish-brown pustules millions of minute summer spores 
emerge from day to day in elongated reddish-brown masses, to be dissemi- 
nated by the wind and other agencies, such as insects, Urds, squirrels, etc. 
In late autumn the winter spores are formed, which are disseminated from 
the dead branches the following spring. The prdlent supposition is that in- 
fection takes place only through wounds or, possibly, through the lentioeb. 
Wounds are, unfortunately, only too frequent, especially in the case of a ten- 
der, rapidly-growing young tree Hke the chestnut, which has the additional 
misfortune of attracting lumbennen and nut gatherers. If it escapes winter in- 
juries to its trunk, the spring storms are sure to break the smaller branches 
and abrade the surface of the laiger limbs; if it is not disfigured by the green 
fly and twig-bore during the summer, it is sure to be mutilated by hordes of 
small boys in autunm. Even the ubiquitous squirrel may spread the disease 
with tooth and claw while cutting off ripe burs and racing up and down the 
trunks; whfle every bird and insect that rests upon an infected spot is liable to 
carry the spores upon its feet or body to other trees. 

The treatment of a disease of this nature must, of course, be entirely pre- 
ventive. When once allowed to enter, it cannot be reached by poisons applied 
externally, nor can the spores, which issue continuously and abundantly 
through eruptions of the bark, be rendered innocuous by any coating applied 
at intervals. On the other hand, no poisonous wash, even though covering 
eveiy part <^ the tree, can prevent the germination of the disseminating spores 
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when they fall into a wound, ainoe the wound opens fresh tissues unprotected 
by the poison. 

The spraying of young trees with copper sulphate solution, or strong Bor- 
deaux mixture, in the spring before the buds open, mig^t be of advantage in 
killing the spores that have found lodgment among the branches during the 
winter, but the real efficacy oi this treatment is so doubtful that it could not 
be recommended for large trees, where the practical difficulties and expense 
of applying it are much increased. Nursery trees should be pruned of all 
affected branches as soon as they are discovered, and the wounds carefully 
dressed with tar or paint or other suitable substance. Vigilance and care 
should largely control the disease among young trees. With the older trees 
all dead and infected wood should be cut out and burned, and all wounds 
covered without delay. Particular attention should be paid to water, soil, and 
other conditions of culture affecting the vitality of the tree, since anything 
that impairs its health renders it less able to resist fungous attack. 

In conducting his experiments Dr. Murrill discovered that one or two of 
the older trees in the garden are apparently immune. It is possiUe that care- 
ful study of such immune trees may disclose the cause of such immunity. 
Such discovery might readily prove an active agent in eradicating the dis- 
ease. On the other hand, it may point to the securing of immune trees by 
selection, a process, however, which has the great disadvantage of being tedi- 
ously slow and more or less destructive. 

THE COMING IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 

ARRANOEBiENTB for the 'fifteenth national irrigation congress are already 
well under way. The congress is to be held in Sacramento, California, dur- 
ing the first week of September. The plans include an interstate exhibition 
of forestry and irrigated-land products, and the intimate relation of forestry 
and irrigation seems likely to be impressively illustrated. 

The irrigation congress meets annually and has for its purpose the pro- 
motion of beneficial national irrigation and forestry projects, as well as the 
discussion of the practical details attending such policies. Valuable results 
have come from its work in the past and the great development of these vast 
economic questions makes each annual session of greater importance than 
the last. The congress is made up of delegates from farmers' oiganizations. 
irrigation societies, chambers of commerce and other organized commer- 
cial bodies, cities, coimties, and states. Among those who attend are United 
States senators and representatives, governors and other high officials, as 
well as practical farmers, irrigators, stockmen and lumbermen. 

Low railway rates will probably be made for those attending the congress 
and special freight rates for materials for the interstate exposition. Sacra- 
mento is interesting as the metropolis of the '* great valley of California,*' with- 
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in which lie the greater part of the farming lands of the state and a thousand- 
mile excursion through the valley, to enable the delegates to see California 
fanning and California irrigation, is among the plans of the committee. 

The Appalachian national forests project wiU probably be ably and ef- 
fectively presented to the congress, and our far western friends, to whom the 
votes of the east brou^t the Aladdin gift of the great national irrigation sys- 
tem, will be told how they can in turn help us to save our natural irrigation, 
with all its manifold utilities to our closely populated eastern country, by 
placing the forests on our interstate watersheds imder national control and 
management. 

THE GEORGIA FOREST ASSOCIATION. 

Soon after Alfred Akerman, formerly state forester of Massadiusetts, be- 
came professor of forest engineering in the University of Greoigia, the Georgia 
Forest Association was formed, to do the work in that state that the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association is doing here. The first enterprise of the new 
organization was the publication of a modest magazine. Southern Woodl€utds, 
the initial number of which appeared in April. Prcrfessor Akerman is the 
editor and this first number contains announcements of the purpose of the 
new association and of its oigan and the addresses given at Athens on the 
-occasion of the institution of the new department of the university. 

It is hardly necessary to say in these pages that the new association, its 
magazine, and the moving spirit of both, have from us the most cordial wishes 
for success in their important work. Forestry in Greoigia, as elsewhere, has 
been wofully n^lected and it is of the highest economic importance to the 
state. The work of protection and cultivation is started none too soon, as it 
will probably be several years before the educational movement, which 
must come first, brings practical results. 



THE REDWOODS OF CALIFORNIA. 

The large resources of the Pacific coast redwood forests have been little 
used up to the present time. Until recently this timber only had use locally, 
but now it has become a competitor of many woods in the eastern markets. 
It is being much used in the East for shinies instead of cypress, and to some 
extent for flooring, siding, laths, and finishing work. There is reason now to 
believe that its field of usefulness as a structural material will become exten- 
sive in the east also. The Redwood Association has lately asked the national 
forest service that a comprehensive study of the physical and mechanical 
properties of redwood lumber be made for the information of lumber users. 

The service has decided to comply with the request of the Redwood Asso- 
ciation. The work will be done at the testing laboratory at Berkeley, Cal., 
in co5peration with the University of California, and it is thought that the 
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results of these tests wiU prove of great interest to the users of lumber through- 
out the United States. 



RED CEDAR FOR LEAD PENCILS. 

Nearly 820,000,000 lead pencils are manufactured in this countiy every 
year. To manufacture these millions of pencils there are required 110,000 
tons, or 7,300,000 cubic feet, of wood, so that each day in the year 800 tons, 
or 20,000 cubic feet, of wood are used for pendls. Practically all of the wood 
is red cedar, and no substitute has been found for it. Red cedar suitaUe for 
pencil manufacture is the only wood the price of which is alwajs quoted by 
the pound. Nothing has thus far been done to insure a supply. 

The forest service has recently made a careful study of red cedar and has 
come to the conclusion that it can profitably be grown in regions of its develc^ 
ment. Several changes are recommended in present forest management in 
order to secure the desired growth. In the southern forests the cedar will have 
to be given a better chance instead of being considered, as now, a ne|^igible 
quantity in its younger stages, and many ol the forest-grown trees which are 
now cut for fence posts can profitably be left to attain their full devdopment 
and thus become availaUe for pencil wood. 



FREE USE IN NATIONAL FORESTS. 
DuRiNa the past year the forest service has furnished to settlers and 
ranchers from the national forests $75,000 worth of timber, without charge. 
Timber can thus be obtained by legitimate applicants. This distribution, un- 
der what is known as the ''free use *' privilege, is so managed that the forests 
are improved by the removal of material. This is another illustration of the 
fact that the national forest system is not to take away from the people their 
rights and privileges, but to protect and perpetuate them. The aim in the 
administration of the forests is broadly to aid in the permanent devdopment 
ol the country, and to place on timber cutting only such restrictions as are 
necessary for maintaining a permanent timber supply and for ccmserving the 
water needed for irrigation, for dties, and for power. The free use priv- 
ilege has been granted liberally to ranchers who are building up homes, and 
enough timber will be reserved to supply their wants, even if this consider- 
ably reduces the amount that can be sold. 



CONNECTICUT FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

The "Proceedings of the Connecticut Forestry Assodation'' for 1907 is 
recdved. It indudes papers presented at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in January. The meeting brou^t out discusdons of two vital subjects : 
protection from fire, a number of town fire-wardens bdng present and speak- 
ing, and forest land taxation, this discusdon centering about a brief paper 
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by Mr. R. C. Hawley of the Yak Forest School, formerij assistant for- 
ester of Massachusetts, in regard to the ineffectual attempt to dispose of the 
taxation question in this state. The Connecticut Forestry Association is not 
so large as it should be, but it has some exceptionally strong men in its 
membership, and good results are being accomplished in Connecticut through 
their efforts. Connecticut is ahead of Massachusetts in its general forest pol- 
icy in regard to fires and state forests. The meeting passed this resolution : 
*'The Connecticut Forestry Association approves the present forest policy 
of this state, and strongly reconunends a liberal appropriation for the contin- 
uation and extension of the work of the creation of state forests in each 
county, and the adequate support of the state forester's office." 

9a0Mci)u0rt» iporedtri? a^tfociacton 

The oifice of the Assodatioo, No. 4 Joy Street, Boston, is open daily during business 
hours. There is a small libruy and visitors are cordially welcome. 

Mmnbenhvp. Blank appliaitions for memberahip may be obtained of the Secretaiy 
on application. The fees are: 

For annual membershh), two doQan. 

For life membershq), ffty doUars, 

For patron memberuup, one Ihouttmd doQan, 

All fees received from patrons and life membeis are invested in the pemianent fund 
and the income only is used for the work of the Association. 

Ledun Service. The Association will provide lecturers on forestrv subjects. These 
lectures may be with or without lantem illustrations. Temis will be given by the 
Secrrtaiy. 

PMicaHon Department, WoopiJkiO) and RoADsms is the official bulletin of the 
Association and a subso^tion to it is included with each membership. Other publi- 
cations are occasionally issued. Some of these are for free distributMn; for others a 
nominal sum is chained. 

OmcKBS, 1907. 
Premdera.— Heniy P. Wakott of Cambridge. 
FM»-/Ven(20n<«.— Richard T. Fisher of Cambridge, Richard £. FoDett of Sheffield, 

William F. Gale of Springfield, Charies S. Hamlin of Boston, James S. Russell of 

Milton, Mary Lee Ware of Boston. 
Secretary.— Edwm A. Start of BiUerica. 
rreafursr.— A. W. Elson of Behnont 
BstecuHve Committee. — The President, ^^oe-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, 

ex oMciis, Allen Chamberlain of Winchester, £mma 6. Cummings of Brooldine, 

Freoeric Cunningham of Brooldine, J. Rayner Edmands of Cambridge, Ridiard 

A. Hale of Lawrence, Henry James, Jr., <x Cambridge, Cora C. Stuiut Jones of 

Boston, Harris Kennedy of Milton, Katherine W. S. Noble of Boston, G. Fred 

Schwan of Boston, Mary L. Tucker of Newton, George M. Weed of Newton. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The Gnduate School of Applied Science and The Lawrence SclentMe School 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineerine, Architectiire» Ijandscape 
Arcbitectiirey Forestry, Physics, Chemistrr, Biology, and Geolo^. 

For further information, address W. €• SABIKB9 15 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST 

A Silvical Study. By G. Frederick Schwarz^ Author of " Forest Trees 
and Forest Scenery." 12mo^ x + 135 pages^ 23 ftill-page half-tone illus- 
trations and 3 diagrams. Cloth^ $1.25 net. 

Contents : Introduction. Chancter of Virgin Longleaf Pine Forests. Natural 
Rotation : Evolution in the Forest Tolerance. Fires. The Soil Cover. In- 
iury to Seedlings Caused by Hogs. Rate of Growth in Virgin Forest Forest 
Management The i£sthetics of Forestry. 

JOHN WILEY tSl SONS, NEW YORK CITY 

4^ /SL 45 EAST 19TH STREET 



WE GROW FROM SEED 

MHUONS of STANDARD EVERGDEENS 

For Forestry PleLt\tit\g 

COLLECTOBS AND DEALERS IN NATIVE EVERGREEN 

TREE SEED 

Yft Bolidt ooirefpondenoe. 

EVERGREEN NURSERY CO.. Sturgeon B«ty. Wis. 

MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 



PVBUCATIONS FOR SALE 

Des Cars on Pruning, Always a standard work. Price, $1.00, pos^Mid. Price 
to members of Association, 40 cents. 

Spraying. A small calendar and brief manual published by the Assodation. 

Price, 5 cents. 

Law8 of Massachusetts Relating to Trees and Woodlands, 1903. Published 
by the Association in convenient pocket form. Price, 10 cents. 

Suggestions to Tree Wardens, 1899. A limited number of these pamphlets re- 
main and may be obtained at 26 cents each. 
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Satispaotory progress has b^en made during the summer upon the in- 
vest%ation authorized by the last congress of regions to be ipduded in the 
proposed Appalachian naiticmal forests. In the White Mountains a personal 
examination was made in July by William L. Hall ol the national forest 
aervioe, who is in charge ol this work. 'V^^th the cooperation ol Mr. Ayses ol 
New Hao^ishke and cythers who are familiar with the especial needs and con- 
dHioiis<}l the White Mountain regkMi the work up there has been industriously 
eanied on and a thorou^ report, recommending all that New En^^iandeis 
have aAed for, including the presentation of some of the areas that are needed 
lor tbtir soenie value, may be «(peeted this winter. Presumabty similar good 
W€ik has be^ aeooaoididied i|i the South, and we shall therefore be in a 
better positioii next winter than ever before to present a concrete ease, f uUy 
siipfK)rted by facts, to the attention of congress. 

Thb tttemal waterways mov^^ment, which is espeaally important in the 
Boiddle west, where the oppositioD to the Appalachian national forests has its 
stronghold, will surely help us. The growing productiveness of the United 
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States, creating a demand for transportation which our railways are con- 
fessedly unaUe to meet, has made a 83r8tem of water transportation a neces- 
sity. Nothing else wiU permanently solve the problem; nothing else, althou^ 
this is incidental, will be so absolute and just a rate regulator, for our water- 
ways cannot be monopolized. The bearing of the forest question upon this is 
indirect but poative. We can best state it by using the example of France. 
That country began some years ago to develop an internal canal system, but 
found that, owing to the depletion of the forests about the sources of the water 
supplies the canab could not be kept full of water. It therefore became neces- 
sary for France to embark upon a $100,000,000 project of reforestation. We 
are still in a position to protect the main eastern sources of our water supply 
much cheaper than that, but we shall not be unless there is a scientific 
husbanding of the Appalachian forests, north and south. Therefore, what 
has been regarded as a special interest of the southern and New Eng^d 
states is clearly an interest of the middle western and middle Atlantic states 
also. 

The four days conference on rural progress at Amherst, with which the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College observed its fortieth anniversary, was 
conceived in a broadly intelligent way and carried out with a fine spirit that 
did credit to the promoters and the participants. The general tone of the 
discussions was courageously optimistic. Among the subjects discussed in 
the many-aided program were " The forestry situation in Massachusetts," by 
State Forester Rane, and *' The care of shade trees,'* by* Professor Geoige £. 
Stone. It was worth while to note that many of the speakers whose topics and 
whose special interests had no relation to forestry, referred to that as one of 
the vital material elements in the n^w rural uplift. This shows a healthy 
awakening of the public conscience and understanding. 

The forest commissioner of Maine, Mr. Edgar E. Ring, stated in his last 
annual report that there was nothing in present indications to lead him to 
believe that Maine forests '* are being devastated, or that in a comparativdy 
few years Maine will become a barren waste." He believes that owners are 
becoming more careful in their lumbering and notes the well-known fact that 
much attention is being given to scientific forest management by owneis of 
wild lands. Mr. Ring's report coincides with those that come from Mr. Austin 
Gary and others who know the Maine woods and Maine lumbering. Thde 
broad statements are not of universal application, lliere are doubtless nlany 
rank exceptions, but it is gratifying to be able to believe that the conunission- 
er's cheerful view is for the most part correct, and that wanton destructioa 
has been checked in time to save to the Pine Tree State much of its royal 
forest domain. 
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Thb efforts oi some — a number small in comparison with the total of 
the members — have brought a healthy increase of members to the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, but not enough to place its work upon the de- 
sired sure foundation and to enable the executive committee to properly de- 
velop its plans for a wider usefulness and more definite work. The association 
is strong, but it is strong enough to be still stronger, if everyone will help. The 
{dans the eMecutive committee have long had in mind include an extension 
in more definite ways of the educational work which is still the primary need 
of the forestry movement; the establishing of doser relations with tree wardens, 
which involves somewhat expensive field service; and the improvement of its 
information and publication service. Entrance upon any of these lines of 
work, beyond what the association is already doing, requires the positive 
assurance of a laiger income. Tlien there are the present exigencies of the 
campaign for the Appalachian national forests, to whidi the association is 
heartily committed and in which a large number of its members desire it to 
render efficient assistance. Will the members not ccmsider carefully these 
conditions, study the financial report which they will receive in a few weeks, 
and do whatever is in their power to aid in achieving this broader outlook. 

One of the most significant publications, so far as eastern forest interests 
are concerned, ever issued by the national forest service is a circular (No. 
110) on "The Waning Hardwood Supply and the Appalachian Forests," by 
William L. Hall. It should be carefully read by everyone. We shall publish 
a review or abstract next month, but the circular itself may be had by 
application to the United States Forest Service, or we will have it sent to 
anyone whose address is sent to this office. 



THE BLIGHT OF THE PINES. 

Lumber manufacturers, timberland owners, and all those who own in 
fee or in spirit the pine trees of New England, have been disturbed of late by 
an unaccountable disease which has appeared among the white pines all over 
New England. Everyone who has made an examination of the affected trees 
has a different explanation, but those best qualified to speak have as yet no 
explanation at all. 

Dr. Geoige E. Stone ci Amherst, one oi our most competent tree pathol- 
ogists, has been studying the question and finds that the affected trees that 
he has examined have weakened root systems, and he suggests that the 
trouble may be the effect of weather and soil conditions upon such trees, the 
result of the exceptional conditions oi recent seasons. He thinks that sim- 
ilar affections have occurred before at intervab, but attract more attention 
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now because of the new interest in the pine. However, he does not put him- 
self on record as giving an absolute opinion. 

The forest service and the bureau ci plant industry iA the national de- 
partment €i agriculture are investigating the subject, and S. T. Dana of the 
forest service has made a preliminaiy report, in which he says: 

The disease is very widely spread throughout New England, and it oocun prac- 
tically eveiywhere south of the White Mountains. By no means all of this tetritoiy ii 
badly affected, however. In most places only a few sca t tered trees are attacked by the 
blight, although in a few localities as many as ten to twenty per cent of the trees are 
affected by the disease. 

BruDSwidc, Mame, appears to have suffered most severely, and it is feared that if 
the^ trouble should continue to increase, the beautiful and famous Bowdom pmes, of 
which Hawthorne and LongfeUow wrote, will soon be a thing of the past Anotiier 
badly affected locality is Eliot, Maine. Here the noble grove of pines on the Greenacre 
conference grounds presents a veiy different a|^)earance from usual to the hundreds of 
health-seekers and others who visit the place eveiy year. 

In New Hampshire the vidnity of Nashua seems to have suffered most, and brown, 
blighted trees mar the landscape wherever one turns. Massachusetts too has not 
esoiped, and throughout the state the disease is found, but more particularly m the 
northern and central part. In Rhode Island and Connecticut white pine is not an 
abundant tree, but in both of these states the same trouble is found. 

It is evident then that the disease has suddenly made its i^x^earance in very widely 
separated localities all at once. Just how new the trouble is, is still an unsettled question. 
A few claim to have noticed the blight for the last twenty-five years, but most people 
agree that they never saw it until two years ago, in the summer of 1905. At that time 
it was reported from several localities, but the outbreak was not a severe one, and the 
trouble was not thought to be serious. In 1906 conditions remained about the same. 
Then this summer came the present outbreak, whidi without doubt exceeds in extent 
all previous ones, and has attracted veiy general attention throughout this section of 
the countiy. 

Unfortunately not enough definite information is available at present to enable the 
government experts to say precisely what is the cause of the trouble. In many respecb 
the problem seems to be a complicated one, and one which will require considerBble 
study to solve satisfactorily. The all-important point to be determined is whether the 
disease is an infectious one and one which is likely to develop into a serious epidemic 
or whether it is purely due to unfavorable climatic conditions m character and Uierefoie 
not contagious. 

The evidence now at hand points both ways, and it is difficult to say whidi explana- 
tion is the correct one. Evidences of the parasitic fungus Septoria have been found oo 
all the q)ecimens examined, but whether this is the cause of the blight, or the result of 
it, is not certain. In some respects the behavior of the disease would seem to indicate 
that it is not caused by a fungus; but on the other hand the esq^lanation that the trouble 
is a physiological one also has its weak points. If this latter explanation should pni9t 
to be the correct one, the trouble will probably disappear of its own accord next year, 
having done but little damage. If, however, it should prove to be a contagious disease 
of some sort, there are now so many centers from which it might ^read that the result 
might be a serious epidemic. 

The present situation, therefore, is not one which calls for alarm but simply for 
further investigation. With this end in view the government has established seiveral 
sample plots sS Peterboro, N. H.. and at Brunswick, Maine, where a scientific study 
of the problem will be carried on. An examination of the roots of both healthy and 
blighted trees is also being made to determine whether winter-killing of the roots may 
not be the cause of the trouble. The state governments realize the importance of this 
investigation and stand ready to co^^^erate with the federal government as far as 
possible. 

New Hampshire and Maine have already rendered active assistance in coUecting 
information regarding the occurrence and nature of the disease. Anyone who has any 
definite and accurate- knowledge concerning the blight can greatly assist the govern* 
ment in its woric by forwarding sudi information to the for^ service at WashmgtoD. 
Any facts concerning the prevalence df the disease in a particular locality, how kngil 
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has been notioed there, whether affected trees often recover, and whether there have 
been any unusual climatic conditions of late that might have helped to cause the trouble, 
will be espedallv welcome. 

When the disease first appears in a phuse onljr scattering trees are usually affected, 
and these would not be likely to attract tue attention ol one who was not on the lookout 
for the trouble. Consequently it is probable that the disease occurs in many localities 
where it has not been noticed. It can always be readily recognized from the fact that 
the tips of the needles of this year's growth are turned a peculiar reddish-brown color, 
making the tree look as if it had be^ scordied, or as if most of the needles had been 
dippecTinto a reddish dye. When only a few, widely-separated trees are affected in 
this wtLj they are not conspicuous to the casual observer, but where the disease is pirev- 
alent it is very noticeable mdeed, and the brown, blighted trees form an eye-sore in the 
landsnye. 



FORESTRY IN VERMONT. 

Vermont, in common with the other New England states, is having its 
forestry awakening. The Vermont Forestry Association, the oiganization ol 
which was noted some time ago in these pages, has undoubtedly been a vital 
force in arousing pubHc interest and stimulating legislatiye action. As yet 
there is no state forester, but there is a state forestry commissioner, Arthur M. 
Vaughn of Randolph. Last year the legislature made an appropriation of 
five hundred dollars annuaUy for five years for the establishment of a forest 
nursery at the agricultural experiment station, for the purpose primarily of 
supplying seedlings for planting in the state. These are to be furnished at the 
actual cost, as nearly as it can be computed, and the forestry commissioner is 
required to furnish to applicants directions for planting, and, so far as he is 
able» skilled assistance or supervision for such work, the applicant to pay the 
expense of such assistance. 

This nursery is under the care ci the botanical department of the station, 
the head of which is Professor L. R. Jones, who is also president of the 
Vermont Forestry Association. The department has been experimenting 
since 1897 with plantations of black locust, red oak, white birch, chestnut, 
Cottonwood, box elder, European larch, Norway spruce, and white pine. As 
a result white [Hne is recommended unqualifiedly for planting with a view to 
profitable return; and black locust in limited amount, on dry soils, for fence 
posts. Arrangements have already been made to supply seedlings of these 
two trees to Vermont planters, and Bulletin No. 127, issued by the station in 
April, defines the terms. The state forester of New York, C. R. Pettis, is acting 
as consulting forester for his Vermont neighbors and through Colonel William 
F. Fox of New York, whose broad and generous spirit in promoting forestry 
outside of his own bailiwick we of Massachusetts know, Vermont has received 
one hundred thousand seedlings from the New Yoric nurseries at a cost which 
permits reselling them at 82.50 and 82.25 a thousand. 

The success of this move on the part of the state seems assured by the fact 
that the nursery act waa the product of real public interest in tree planting. 
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Vennont oonditionfl are veiy favorable to reforestation. There are large ateas 
on ber hill farms where forests can grow to the great eeonomic advantage of 
the state, and without interfering with existing industries, indeed with dis- 
tinct advantage both to her farmers and her manufacturers. The total lundier 
cut iA Vermont in 1900 was 929,422,000 feet, board measure, sHgjhtlj less than 
in 1904, but much in excess of 1905. The principal items were: White pine, 
24,944,000; hemlock, 56,042,000; ^ruce, 136,867,000; maple, S4,859,000; 
birch, 29,577,000. 

Notwithstanding the many differences in local conditions the torestij 
problem of Vermont is similar in a general way to that of Massachusetts. 
The total area of Vermont is 5346/)00 acres, about half a million acres mem 
than that of Massachusetts. We estimate roughly that the land in Massadiu- 
setts available for forest purposes amounts to about three million acres. 
Vermont reports about the same proportion, as follows: Forest and waste 
lands within farm boundaries, 2,597,000 acres; not within farm boundaries, 
1,122,000 acres. There, as in Massachusetts, large areas of former pastures 
or tilled lands are reverting to forest or waste land. Enough cases (rf large 
profits from timber are cited to make forest raising in the Green Mouataia 
State attractive as a long-term investment proposition. 



CONNECTICUTS GOOD WORK. 

The progress of forestry in Connecticut is worth noticing. The state has 
had two excellent state foresters, and the present incumbent <rf the office, 
Austin F. Hawes, a Massachusetts man, a graduate of Tufts Cdlege and of 
the Yale Forest School, is accomplishing notable results. Among these bas 
been the organization under the new fire laws of a force of three hundred ^ 
wardens. By the work of this force the loss from forest fires in 1906 was laigdy 
reduced, sixty-four fires being extinguished at an average cost of $7.50. 

The increased confidence in the stability of forest property strengthened 
the hands of the forester in his efforts to promote forest planting. In the 
spring of 1906 the number of seedlings planted was about 100,000. This jfXt 
the total went up to 350,000. The species were chiefly white pine with some 
Scotch pne and Norway spruce. These were secured in large lots from nuis- 
eries in the west, in New York, and from tiie New York state nursery. Con- 
necticut will be able to supply half a million seedlings from her own nurseiy 
in the spring of 1908. Mr. Hawes gives an interesting detailed statement of 
these plantations and of cost in the September number of Forestry and Irn- 
gatum. The cost per acre was $8.70, which will be reduced to $5.12 when tlie 
seedlings can be procured at $1.50 a thousand, as will be the case when the 
state nursery is in a position to supply the demand. There are now two ^aie 
forests, one in Portland, Middlesex County, of 1,060 acres, and one in Umon, 
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Tolland County, of 800 acres. Of the seedUngs planted this year, 58,000 were 
planted on the stale forest lands and lOiOOO oa land belonging to the eaqpm- 
ment station, the balance being dime by private owners. 



TREE STTUDY AT AMHERST. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College has a course in shade trees which 
is something of a novelty. It is an idea ci Professor George E. Stone, who 
has charge of it and who is gradually devel<^ing it sAong (mginal lines. The 
title of the course is " Physidogy and Pathology of Shade Trees." Seven 
men took the course last year, all of them having had practical experience 
daring their siunmer vacations, working for some of the best firms in the 
country. Men who have taken this course are especially well fitted for muni- 
cipal positions involving the care of public shade trees. Two graduates who 
took the course are employed by the Newark Shade Tree Commission, the 
excellent work of which was described in these pages in July. There is a 
dying need of trained men for shade tree work and the college does well in 
undertaking to supply that demand as far as it may. If every Massachusetts 
town could have for its tree warden a man with such distinctive training for 
the re^x>nsibifity he assumes, the efficiency of our shade tree laws would be 
vasdy increased. 

The course is given during the junior and senior years and is elective. 
Tlie work of the junicnr year is a general course in plant pathc^ogy, conducted 
with lectures and laboratory work and dealing with the diseases of all indoor 
and outdo<»r plants — market garden and florists' products, orchard and 
small fruits, farm and garden crops, and trees, shrubs and vines. This may 
be continued in the senior year, when the work is more highly specialized, 
dealing with the halnts and general management of trees, parasitic fungi, 
diseases of trees and other detrimental factors, and methods of treatment. 
Gas, electricity, chemical and medianical acticm injurious to trees are all 
considered in this course. Tree structure and histology are also taken up. 

Professor Stone does not regard the course as yet in final form, but he is 
getting it into logical shape and meanwhile is doing the work along broad, 
intdHgent and practical Hnes. His work in this course is well reinforced by 
that of the entomologist and the horticulturist in thdr special fields. 



A TREE PLANTING INSTANCE. 

Herb is one example of tree planting in the Berkshlrea, not with a com- 
mercial object, but to improve and make productive a tract ol waste land. 
The account is taken from the Berkshire Oleaner. It wiU be noted that the 
price paid for the seedKngs is higher than most owners could afford to pay fw 
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commercial planting, but it is a moderate price when the aise of tiie trees is 
considered, and this owner wanted results that would show: 

One of our citizens who owns a piece of fourteen acres just on the bonier of the 
village of Lee that could well be called waste land, either entirely bare or covered with 
worse than usele« scrub, has now an embiyo forest that in a few years wiU beautify its 
neighborhood and later will be a revenue producer. The timber will not be f«ady to 
cut in hU day but some one will get the benefit. Between 6,000 and 7,000 trees have 
beeo planted on the tract. This year 2,600 were set, last year 8,000. The varieties are 
white ash and white pine. The seedlings were bought almost in this neigfaboihood, or 
no farther away thanLebanon Springs. They are supplied l^a private concern, Sad^ett 
Brothers, the white ash at $10 per 1,000, and white pine $15. As this is but a cent 
apiece for the ash and a cent and a half for the pine it will be seen tiiey are cheap. The 
trees are two and a half to three feet high and all perfect in shape, and veiy few but have 
lived. It may be of value to some to know where forest seedlings can be got in any 
quantity at so reasonable prices. We are gUd that one man in Lee has broken ground 
on the new forest policy. 



COMMERCL\L TREE STUDIES. 

The growing scarcity of the familiar trees that have hitherto been depended 
upon for our lumber supply makes an accurate knowledge of the properties 
and qualities of all our trees of the greatest importance to land owners, lumber- 
men, manufacturers and users of wood. Therefore none id the scientific in- 
vestigations now being carried on by the national forest service has a broada 
bearing than its commercial tree studies. Such studies ci the tupelo gum and 
western hemlock have already removed much of the prejudice against these 
species and increased their commercial importance. 

These commercial tree studies are very comprehensive, taking the whole 
fife history and habit of the tree into account, and its relations to the marint 
as well. The typical region of growth of each species has to be determined, 
then its rate of growth, the proportions of sap and heart wood, thickness of 
bark, and height of stump. Measurements id many specimens have to be 
taken to obtain a representative average. 

As a rule, a number of seedlings are measured to find out how long thej 
have taken to reach stumpheight. By adding this period to the age of the 
average tree on the stump the measurement of the height growth of the 
average tree is complete. This would not be the case except for a peculiarity 
in tree growth. A given point on the trunk never moves upward with the 
growth of the tree. Only the tip grows, and a nail driven into the trunk at a 
given height wiU hold the same height always. 

Frequentiy, felled trees are measured, noting the diameter breasthigh, the 
length or distance without branches, the ** clear " and actual merchantable 
lengths, and the total height of the tree. Where this is done in conjunction 
with the stump analyses, a table of age and height is readily made from the 
table of age and breasthigh diameter already explained. 

In order to apply the tables described, the stand on average acres of diffe^ 
ent types of land is determined by means of sample plots, usually of an acre 
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each, on which the diameter of every tree is carefully measured and tallied. 
The future yield on average acres is then figured out from the diameter growth 
tables and tabulated by decades. 

Cutting over an area often markedly increases the growth of the remaining 
trees, so that a separate yield table is frequently made for second growth after 
lumbering. This forms an exceUent basis for an estimate of the future stand 
on logged areas. 

Besides the more purely tedmical matters of the life histoiy of the tree; the 
best methods ci management and reproduction; the distribution of the species; 
the soundness; the damage by fire, wind, insects, and fungi; and the general 
form and development of the species, a study of the methods of lumbering is 
undertaken, especially as regards waste and damage to young growth. 

Finally, a market study is made throughout the range of the species. Fig- 
ures are obtained by measurement at some mill of the actual cut and grade 
in board feet of the logs from trees previously marked in the woods. From 
these measurements the actual value of trees of all diameters is found. The 
present uses of the timber are looked up, and the practicability of extending 
its uses or substituting it for other species is considered. In connection with 
this, timber tests of the wood are made at one of the government timber 
testing laboratories. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



The Structure and DeoelopmerU of Mosses and Ferns (Archeg^ODiatoe). By Doug^ 
Houghton Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the Leiand Stanford Junior 
Univerei^. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. vii, (1), 057 pp. Illus. 
8vo. Price, $4.50. 

To bv far the greater number of the readers of this pi^)er. Professor Campbell's 
book will have no value except as a possible work of reference on rare occasions. It 
is altogether too technical for any but one who has had some training in modem plant 
morphology. The figures are excellent, but the^ deal nuiinly with the microscopical 
structure S the plan&, while the text is unintelligible' to the average reader. 

To one who is studying any group of the Ardie^niates from any but the strictly 
systematic point of view, however, the book is vpiy unportant. It contains, in a more 
or less coinplete form, all that is known about the anatomy and morphology of the Liv- 
erworts, Mosses, Club-Mosses, Horse-tails, and Ferns. 

Hieie are a few errors due to careless proof-reading, such as here and there a mis- 
speUed word, and one or two sentences that as Uiey stand are meaningless. Then the 
great mass of data is loosely strung together on the system of classification adopted by 
the author. 

The main fault to be found with the book, however, is in the conclusions whidi 
Professor Campbell draws from his data. He is one of those morpholo$;ists who believe 
that the equivalence of oigans depends on their origin from the growing point of the 
plant in a similar manner: in other words, he is what is known as a "growing point 
morphologist,** and one of the most extreme of them. This theoiy leads him to rather 
peculiar condusions as to the nature of certain organs — for example, the fibro-vas- 
cular system of Equisefum, Then again, he is severely handicapped by an apparent 
lack of acquaintance with the fossil forms. The structure of the stem in Equtsetum^ 
for exampfe, is much better imderstood after comparison with a series of the related 
fossils than if studied by itself alone; and although Professor Campbdl refers to the 
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fossils in ccnmectioii with his description of the recent to/rms, it is evident that be has 
no clear idea of their structure. 

This lack of knowledge of the fossil forms also weakens his sTstem of phykif^y 
at several points. The more attention we pay to the ancient plants, the more we can 
discover concerning the relationships of modem ones, and the mare gaps we can fill 
between existing groups. Professor Campbell seems to base his dassifieation mainly 
on resemblances, real or fancied, between the recent forms, and to pay but little atten- 
tion to the connecting links whidi have been discovered among the lossils. 

The boc^ contains a complete bibliography of the subject, and a flood index. Hie 
pressworic is excellent. John Mubdoch, Jb. 

The Use Book. Regulations and instructions for the use of the national fofests. Issued 
by the Secretary of A^culture, July 1, 1907, 948 pp. U. S. Department of Agn- 
culture. Forest Service, 1907. 

The Uee of the National ForeMt. U. S. Dq)artment of Agriculture, Forest Service, 
1907. 42 pp. 

These are two manuals that are of much importance, notwithstanding their modest 
form. The titles are open to criticism because tney are likely to make some ooofusion. 
The appearance of the word '*uae'* in both of them is unfortunate, especially as some 
accompanying indications are so much alike. One finds on the title pace of both, 
"Issued June 14, 1907,*' and in the contents the first Ime is *'To the Pubhc*' io both 
cases. The books are, nevertheless, in form and content quite dissimilar. The Vk Bock 
is described by its sub-tiUe. In its compact pages will be foimd full and detailed ex- 
planations of all points involved in the management of the national forests and their 
use by the government and bv settiers, miners, and grazers. The different classes of 
reading are distinguished by the type faces, the refutations of the forest service being 
in a black-faced ^pe and general mformation and mstructions to forest officers in two 
sizes of Roman. Ttus book is a necessity for all who have to do with any of the national 
forests. 

It is also the reference book to which one must turn who wishes to know the details 
of the great technical economic system that has been developed so recentiy. 

The second of these Httie books is brief and explanatory. Its aim is "to expliiin 
just what they [the national forests! mean, what they are for, and how to use them. ' Its 
publication was thought desirable because of the prevailing lack of knowledge of what 
the national forests are and how they are managed for the general welfare. It b more 
popular, so to speak than "The Use Book*' and through it those who do not need to 
know details of rules and regulations may easily find out those facts about these fo^ 
ests which it is the duty of every good citizen, even of the middle western members of 
congress, to know and understand. An appendix contains the agricultural settlement 
act of 1906 and a list of the national forests, with areas and dates of proclamation. 



The office of the Association, No. 4 Zay Street, Boston, is open daily during busi- 
ness hours. There is a small library and visitors are cordklly welcome. 

Memberehip. Blank applications for membership may be obtained of the Secretazy 
on application. The fSees are: 

For annual membership, iwo doUare, 
For life membershq), f^fy doUare, 
For patron membership, one thousand doUare. 
AH fees received from patrons and life members are invested in the permancDt 
fond and the income only is used for the work of the Association. 

Ledure Service. The Association will provide lecturers on forestry subjects. These 
lectures may be with or without lantern illustrations. Terms will be given by tbe 
Secretaiy. 

FMieation Department. Woodland and Roadside is the official bulletin of the 
Association and a subscription to it is included with each membershq). Other pabK' 
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ettioDB are oocasionaUy iasaed. Some of Iheie are for free distribiitioii; for others a 
nominal mm is chaqced. 

Officebs, liN)7. 
PruiderU,— Heniy P. Wakott of Cambridge. 
Viee-FretidenU.— Richard T. Fisher of Cambridge, Richard £. FoUett of Sheffield, 

William F. Gale of Springfield* Charles S. Hamlin of Boston, James S. Russell of 

Milton, Mary Lee Ware of Boston. 
Secrdary.— Edwm A. Start of Billerica. 
ffwinirsr.— A. W. Elson of Belmont 

New Membebb. 

Lif€. 

Eugene B. Hagar, 204 Bay State Road, Boston. 
Anmud. 

Emil B. Ahlbom, 1258 Mariboio St., Boston. 

Charles P. Anthony, Tamworth. New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Frank Bemis, Beverly Farms. 

Edward G. Chamberlain, Aubumdale. 

Mrs. Alice D. Curtis, Beverly Farms. 

William Endicott, 82 Beacon St., Boston. 

Walter E. FemaW, Waverley. 

J6tm A. Gould, 1206 Boylston St, Boston. 

George W. Hamilton, 80 Tremont St, Boston. 

MaiT E. Haskell, 814 Marlboro St, Boston. 

Fraouklin Haven, Merdiants National Bank, Boston. 

C. W. Haselton, Turners Falls. 

Francis H. Hofanes, Lexington. 

Le(mard A. Jones, 89 Mt. Vernon St, Boston. 

Lester Leland, 101 Milk St., Boston. 

Francis H. Leonard, Medway. 

Mrs. Geoi^ Mead, Winchester. 

Mrs. Origen Hall Merrick, 207 Fisher Ave., Brookline. 

Mrs. Perdval Merritt, 848 Marlboro St., Boston. 

George B. Morison, 77 Summer St^ Boston. 

James J. Myers, Cambridge. 

N. J. Neall 12 Pearl St., Boston. 

A. M. Nowell, Winchester. 

Mrs. David Hall Rice, 2 Wellington Terrace, Brookline. 

H. S. Robinson, Andover. 

Roland S. Russell, 50 State St, Boston. 

Mrs. George Sheffiekl, 88 Brewster St., Cambridge. 

Qiarles Saville, 140 State House, Boston. 

Mrs. Charles W. Taintor, 242 Beacon St., Boston. 

Charles W. Taintor, 242 Beacon St., Boston. 

J. F. TwombR 84 Green St. Brookline. 

Elizabeth R. Tyson, South Berwick, Me. 

lif OSes Williams, Jr., 18 Tremont St, Boston. 

^Utoerttjeremetttjf 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The Graduate School of Applied Science and The Lawrence Scientific School 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 

For further information, address W. C SABINB, 15 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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lUTR. RICHARD T. FISHER, MR. AUSTIN GARY, AND MR. EDWARD 
8. BRYANT WISH TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE OPENED OFFICES 
AT ROOM 914 OLIVER BUILDING. 141 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS., FOR 
TIMBERLAND WORK AND FORESTRY. .*. THEY ARE PREPARED TO ESTIMATE 
STANDING TIMBER AND VALUE FOREST PROPERTY, TO SURVEY AND MAP 
FOREST LANDS, TO GIVE ADVICE OR MAKE PLANS FOR THE MANAGEMENT 
OF WOODLAND GROWTH, AND TO UNDERTAKE TNE PLANTING OF VACANT 
LANDS. .*. DESCRIPTIONS OF WORK DONE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 



WE GROW FROM SEED 

MHUONS of STANDARD EVERGDEEMS 

For Forestry PloLiitiiig 

COLLECTOBS AND DEALERS IN NATIVE EVERGBSIN 

TREE SEED 

We folidt eotrapoBdenoe. 

EVERGREEN NURSERY CO^ Sturgeon Bsly. Wis. 

MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 



PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

De9 Can on Pruning. Always a standard work. Price, $1.00, postpaid. Price 

to luciiibcrs of AssoctattoB, 40 cents. 
Spraying. A small oslendar and brief manaal piibUihed by the AssociatkNi. 

Price, 6 cents. 
Law9 of J4a89acAu$€tt» Relating to Trees and Woodlands, 1903. PobUaM 

by the Association in convenient pocket form. Price, 10 centB. 
SttggosUons (o Tree Wardens, 1899. A limited number of these pampllktt le- 
main and laay be ebtaloed at 95 cents each. 

No. 4 Joy Street, Boston 
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MEBfBERS of the Massachusetts Forestry Association will find in this 
issue the notice of the annual meeting on the 12th of December. Some im- 
portant amendments to the by-laws, here printed, will then come up for 
action. It is hoped that due consideration will be given them and other 
questions and that every member who can will attend the meeting and share 
to that extent at least in the work and responsibilities which the broadening 
activities of the association have put upon it. 

Considerable space b given this month to an abstract of Mr. Hall's 
circular on '*The Waning Hardwood Supply," because it is easily the most 
important contribution yet made to a clear understanding of existing forest 
conditions in the eastern United States. It puts the project of the Appala- 
chian national forests upon a broader and surer foundation of public neces- 
sity than any previous argument that has been presented and it brings the 
question home to the gentlemen of the central west, who have been so cheer- 
fully blocking the project in congress, ignorant all the while that it vitally 
affects the economic welfare of their beloved districts. So far as the hard- 
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wood phase of the question is concerned Mr. Hall has said the last woid as 
to present conditions. 

Thb great gift to Harvard University of a forest in Petersham means 
much to the commonwealth as well as to the university. The remailuUe 
completeness and variety of this forest make it available, as Professor Fisher 
points out, for the educational, technical and practical needs ci forestry 
training of the highest type. For the same reason it will be a continuous 
object lesson to the landowners of Massachusetts, showing what is possible 
to do and what should be done with the wooded and waste lands of the state. 
Probably there is no better tract for such purposes as this is now reserved for 
in the length and breadth of Massachusetts. That it lay there, availaUe for 
this use, is due to the far-sightedness of James W. Brooks, to whom the per- 
petuation of the forests has been a lifelong interest and in whose eyes it as- 
sumes the part of a dvic duty. As the seat of the first rural high school d 
the new type and of the Harvard University forest. Petersham will now be an 
important centre of interest to those who see in education something more 
than classics and pure science. 



THE WANmG HARDWOOD SUPPLY. 

Reference was made in our November issue to United States Forest 
Service Circukr No. 116, by William L. Hall, on '*The Waning Hardwood 
Supply." This paper should be generally read and studied for the light that 
it throws upon actual forest conditions. In it are figures, important and in- 
structive, of the kind that do not He, marshalled by an expert. The circular 
can be obtained by application to the United States Forest Service, Washings 
ton. To a Umited extent copies can also be supplied at the office of the Maasa- 
diusetts Forestry Association. An abstract, embracing some of the most 
significant facts and conclusions, is given below. 

The hardwood lumber cut in 1899, according to the census, was 8,684,021 
thousand feet; in 1906 it had fallen to 7,815,491 thousand feet, a decrease of 
15.8 per cent. 

This decrease took place during a period when American industries 
^rang forward at a pace unparalleled; when there was the strongest demand 
ever known for every dass of structural material; when the output ci pig 
iron increased 15 per cent, that of cement 182.17 per cent, and even that of 
softwood timber 15.6 per cent. 

That the decrease is due to diminished supply rather than to lessened 
demand seems to be proved beyond question. During the same period the 
wholesale price of various classes of hardwood lumber advanced from 25 to 
65 per cent; every kind of hardwood found in quantity sufficient to make it 
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useful has been put on the market, and hardwood timber is now being cut in 
every state and every locality where it exists in quantity large enough to be 
cut with profit. These conditions could not prevail were the decrease in pro- 
duction due to a falling off in demand. 

An examination of figures shows three things: First, several of the most 
important hardwoods are fast being exhausted. Second, the cut has increased 
in less known and less abundant woods. Third, although almost all possible 
new woods have been brought into use there has been a shrinkage in the total 
output of 15.3 per cent 

The supply in Indiana and Ohio, the original centre of hardwood produc- 
tion, is practicaUy exhausted and the cut is now widely distributed and is 
heavy in every state where there are even small bodies of hardwood. The 
main production is now in the lake states, the lower Mississippi valley, and 
the Appalachian Mountains. While the percentage of production of the lake 
states increased between 1899 and 1906 their actual cut fell off. In the lower 
Mississippi states there was a slight actual increase but with every indication 
that these states have also touched their maximum. 

The states which are here considered to form the Appalachian group are 
as follows: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Marylimd, West Viiginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. They turned out in 
1899, 8,667,495 thousand feet of hardwood, which was 42 per cent of the total 
cut In 1906 they produced 8,546,668 thousand feet, or 48 per. cent They 
thus increased their proportion 6 per cent, although they actually fell off Itl 
million feet. 

While but small parts of several of these states lie in the mountains, it 
is true oi the region as a whole that the bulk of their hardwood timber b now 
to be found in the mountains. The Appalachian Mountains must have fully 
half of the country's present supply of hardwood, in spite of the fact that 
heavy cutting has been going on in them for over a hundred years. 

There are two main reasons why this region has borne such heavy cutting 
and still contains so mudi of the supply. In the first place,- the mountains are 
non-agricultural. There has been no wholesale tendency to dear them for 
farming. Profitable farming exists, as a rule, only in the valleys and on the 
lower slopes. Many sporadic attempts have been made to farm the higher 
mountains, especially in the Southern Appalachians, but the farms have been 
small and generally unprofitable. After the pioneers' patience or endurance 
has been exhausted the forest has slowly crept bade and reclaimed the land, 
from which it never should have been removed. 

In the second place, inaccessibility accounts for the continued forest char- 
acter ol the Appalachian region, ^th the low prices which prevailed unti] a 
few years ago, it did not pay to bring the timber down from the higher moun- 
tains. So it was allowed to remain. 
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It is only in the extreme portions of the mountains that the cut has heid 
up or increased. Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont in the North, and 
North Carolina in the South, show increased cuts. Not one ai these States, 
however, shows anything Hke the production that Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, <v 
Tennessee has shown in the past 

The plain truth b that in the Appalachians, as in the other regions, the 
hardwood lumbermen are working upon the renmants. The supply is getting 
short and the end is coming into sight 

While we know within reasonably dose limits how much hardwood b 
used for the manufacture of lumber, we do not know how much is cut for 
other purposes. Enormous quantities are required eadi year for railroad 
ties, telephone and other poles, piles, fence posts, and fuel, and a great amount 
is wasted in lumbering and manufacture. The present lumber cut of 7| 
billion feet represents probably not one-third of the hardwoods yeariy used. 
Twenty-five billion feet yearly is certainly not a high estimate. 

The amount of standing hardwoods b still more uncertain. There has 
been no census iA standing timber, and there have been but few estimates. 
The laigest estimate sets the figure for hardwoods at 400 billion feet If 
we are using hardwoods at the rate of 25 billion feet per year, this would 
mean a sixteen years* supply. The conditions during the past few years sug- 
gest no reason for increasing this estimate. A distinct difference exists be- 
tween the softwood and the hardwood situation. The supply of softwoods 
east of the Mississippi is running low almost as fast as that of hardwoods. 
Of softwoods, however, a laige supply exists on the Pacific coast, which Will 
suffice for a number of years after the eastern supply is exhausted. There is 
no hardwood supply in the far West. When the supply in the central and 
eastern states is gone there will be no other source to which to turn. 

Prices of hardwoods maintained an almost steady level prior to 1898. 
Since then they have been almost steadily ascending, showing a rise of about 
sixty per cent in ten years. Hardwood limiber manufacturing, cooperage, 
furniture making, the manufacture of musical instruments and vehicles, to a 
considerable extent of agricultural implements and car building, the supply . 
of railroad ties and electric wire poles, and house finishings — all these in- 
dustries depend directly upon the hardwood supply. These hardwood in- 
dustries centre in the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and New 
York. Of these only Michigan and New Yoric have now any oonaideraUe 
hardwood supply of their own. Blinois, Indiana, and Ohio are dependent 
upon the lake states, the lower Mississippi valley states, and the Appalachian 
states. 

If the hardwood timber supply were to be speedily exhausted the great 
industries which now depend upon it would be severely crippled or mined. 
Though Illinois is not known as an important hardwood state, it is second 
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only to New York in hardwood manufacturing industries. In these industries 
ntinois has invested, according to the census of 1905, a capital of 8148,1 15,805 
— almost one-fifth of the total cajutal invested in manufacturing. It employs 
59,844 wage-earners, and it turned out, in 1905, a product valued at 81S9, 
970,590, or 12 per cent of the total value of manufactured products. 

Exhaustion of the hardwood supply assuredly means the loss of these in- 
dustries to the states in which they are at present located, just as Ohio and 
Indiana have already lost the main part of their hardwood limiber manufac- 
turing. 

How intensely the whole country would feel the loss of its hardwood 
timber, to an ample supply of which it has long been accustomed, can scarcely 
be realized. Without hardwood for building purposes, for railroad ties, for 
the manufacture of furniture, cooperage, and vehicles, and for the varied other 
uses to which it is put, we should be in sad straits indeed. A general failure 
in crops may affect industrial conditions for a few years — a failure in the 
hardwood supply would be a blight upon our industries through more than a 
generation. 

The situation in brief is this: We have apparently about a fifteen years' 
supply of hardwood lumber now ready to cut. Of the four great hardwood 
regions, the Ohio valley states have been almost completely turned into agri- 
cultural states, and the lake states and the lower Mississippi valley are rapidly 
following their example. 

In the Appalachian Mountains we have extensive hardwood lands which 
have been culled and greatly damaged by fire. These are practicaUy all in 
private hands, and whOe they contain a large amount of inferior young timber, 
they are receiving Uttle Or no protection, and even such young timber as exists 
is making but slight growth. Even if these cut-over lands be rightly managed 
they can not greatly increase their yield of merchantable timber inside of 
from thirty to forty years. 

The inevitable conclusion is that there are lean years dose ahead in the 
use of hardwood timber. There is sure to be a gap between the supply which 
exists and the supply which will have to be provided. How large that gap 
will be depends upon how soon and how effectively we begin to make pro- 
vision for the future supply. The present indications are that in spite of the 
best we can do there will be a shortage of hardwoods running through at least 
fifteen years. How acute that shortage may become and how serious a check 
it will put upon the industries concerned can not now be foretold. That it 
will strike at the very foundation of some of the country's most important 
industries is unquestionable. This much is true beyond doubt, that we are 
dangerously near a hardwood famine and have made no provision against it. 

The belief is common that the substitution of softwood, metal, and con- 
crete for hardwood will gradually take place as the supply of the latter is 
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reduced. Already the substitution of metal has made much progress. It has 
replaced hardwood to a considerable extent in the manufacture of implements, 
furniture, and cars, and even in the interior finish of office buildings and in 
general construction work. Concrete has also come into wide use in con- 
struction. Yet, prominent as these materials have become, they seem not to 
have reduced the demand for hardwood, which, besides being retained for the 
greater number of its original uses, has also found new ones. There is not now 
much tendency for softwoods to replace hardwoods, and there is not likely to 
be, because they have not the strength or other properties to make them 
acceptable as substitutes. The replacement of hardwood by other materials 
is to be welcomed where those materials make for better service and cheaper 
cost. Where they will not, and experience thus far shows this list to be a 
large one, the problem of a hardwood shortage must be solved in another 
way. 

There seems to be but one practicable solution, and that is to maintain 
permanenUy under a proper system of forestry a sufficient aiea oi hardwood 
land to produce by growth a large proportion of the hardwood timber which 
the nation requires. 

Where is this land to be found ? Not in the Ohio valley, the lake states, 
or the Mississippi valley, for the reasons already given. It is to be found in 
the Appalachian Mountains. These mountains increased their proportion 
in the nation's hardwood output from 42 to 48 per cent during the past seven 
years. On the principle of using the land for its highest purpose they should 
further increase their proportion to not less than 75 per cent. Other sections 
of the country will readily furnish the remaining 25 per cent. 

The mountain ranges from Maine to Alabama should be made to produce 
the greater part of the hardwood supply, because growing hardwood timber 
is their most profitable use. There is, in fact, no other use to which the sur- 
face of these mountains can permanentiy be put. That they can not be suc- 
cessfully farmed has been proved in thousands of cases. For the most part 
they can not even be permanentiy grazed. 

It is in the production of timber that they excel. They bear the greatest 
variety of species and the best remaining hardwood growth anywhere to be 
found. Freed from their enemies — fire and unwise cutting — their forests 
readily reproduce the best kinds of timber. Outside of local areas of the Pacific 
coast nowhere else is forest growth so rapid. Even land cleared and farmed 
to the complete exhaustion of its soil will in this region in time reclothe itself 
with forests, if only it is protected. 

Field estimates by counties show that south of Pennsylvania there are in 
the Appalachians 58 million acres of forest land, practically all of which is 
covered by hardwood and over 85 per cent of which is in a cut-over or culled 
condition. Including the mountains of Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
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England it is probably safe to estimate that the entire Appalachian area in- 
cludes as much as 75 million acres primarily adapted for hardwood timber. 
Only a very small part of this is still in virgin growth. By far the great part 
of it has been cut over, and some of it has been cleared. 

Well managed and protected from fire, this area has enormous producing 
powers. Studies by the Forest Service of average virgin and cut-over lands 
in eastern Tennessee show that under protection these lands are capable of 
producing 50 cubic feet of wood per acre annually. Even taking the produc- 
tion as 40 cubic feet, this means for the area of 75 million acres a possible an- 
nual production of three billion cubic feet. If the Appalachian forests are 
rightly managed and taken soon enough, they will insure continuously the 
hardwood supply of the country, and do it without exhausting the forest. In 
fact, it can be done so that the systematic treatment will at the same time 
improve the forest. 

Our experience will doubtless be the same in this respect as that of Grer- 
many. In Saxony the cut, which represents only the growth, increased 
during the period from 1820 to 1904 55 per cent, bringing the annual yield to 
98 cubic feet per acre. Prussia shows a still more pronounced increase. In 
1830 the cut was only ^ cubic feet per acre, and in 1865 had increased to 
only 24 cubic feet. But in 1890, owing to proper management, it had risen to 
52, and in 1904 to 65 cubic feet. These results came largely from non-agri- 
cultural lands, sandy plains, swamps, and rough mountain slopes, and from 
forests which had been mismanaged, much the same as ours. 

Much of the Appalachian forest has been so damaged that years will be 
required for it to reach again a high state of productiveness. Its present 
average production is probably not over 10 cubic feet per acre per year. The 
increase would of course be gradual and it would be slow at first. It would 
be some time before it could average the 40 cubic feet per acre used in the 
above estimate. Until it does we can expect a shortage in hardwood timber. 
The longer the delay in putting this forest under control, the longer continued 
and more extreme will be the shortage. 



FINED FOR USING SPURS. 

Frederic Monast, a lineman of the Worcester Consolidated Street rail- 
Way, was fined fifteen dollars by Justice William E. Fowler in the district 
court at Westboro, October 14, for climbing shade trees on Main Street, 
Westboro, with spurs. The action was on complaint of Charles S. Henry, 
tree warden of the town. The railway company paid the fine. Mr. Henry's 
statement was as follows: 

"The day following the heavy storm September 22, 1 found this man and 
his foreman cHmbing trees on Milk Street with spurs, and told them it was 
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against the law to climb a tree with spurs. I found many trees on the North- 
boro line spurred after the recent storm. The linemen use spurs mstead of 
ladders. The spurs are two inches long, and go through the bark into the 
wood. The electric light linemen, those of the New En^nd Telephone & 
Tel^;raph Co., and the linemen of the Worcester Consolidated Street Railwaj 
Co. take liberties in climbing the trees with spurs if no one is around to watch 
them. I do not want the worionen severely dealt with. All I want is this 
practice stopped.*' 

Monast in his testimony made this admission: '*I have been employed as 
lineman for the Worcester Consolidated Street Railway Co. since June. If I 
knew it was the law in this town not to climb a tree with spurs, I would not 
have done so. I dimb trees in all other towns and nothing was ever said to 
me. 

Of course the law is the same throughout the state but the linemen for the 
companies go just as far as local officers will permit. The only difference in 
Westboro is that the town has a tree warden with courage and intelligence to 
do his duty under the law. 



A HARVARD UNIVERSITY FOREST. 

Harvard University has recently received the gift of a noble forest tract 
of over two thousand acres, located chiefly in Petersham. This came about 
through the offer of Mr. James W. Brooks of Petersham to sell for this pu^ 
pose two thousand acres, which he has carefully husbanded, at a price much 
below its actual value. The purchase was finally made possible by the gen- 
erosity of Mr. John S. Ames of North Easton, who gave the money needed 
for the purchase, and $5,000 in addition for equipment and repairs of buQd- 
ings. Adjoining lots and holdings aggregating between two and three hundred 
acres were also given outright by Mr. Brooks and Messrs. Edwin C. Dexter, 
Joseph C. Smith, Henry S. Bennett, Charles S. Waldo, William Simes and 
J. J. Higginson. We are glad to note that Messrs. Ames, Brooks, Dexter, 
Waldo, and Simes are all members of the Massachusetts Forestry Association, 
which may therefore take a just pride as well as a deep interest in this bene- 
faction. This places the Harvard division of forestry in a position to do as 
good work as any school in the country, as may be seen from the description 
of the opportunities offered by the new property, as given by Professor 
Fisher: 

"The forest included in this gift comprises what is probably the best body 
of timber now to be found on an equal area in Massachusetts. There are ten 
million board feet of merchantable lumber at present standing on the tract, 
nine-tenths of it white pine. This fine stand, however, occupies only aboat 
half the total area, the rest of which is covered by various types of hard wood 
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growth, younger crops of pine, and some open ground. The lay of the land, 
the features of which are a stretch of three miles of the Swift River Valley, 
the basins of two ponds, and the slopes of the well known Prospect Hill, 
makes the forest cover peculiarly rich and interesting, and some fifteen miles 
of excellent wood roads provide access to almost any portion of the tract. 
Several buildings, one of them a sort of dormitory built by a religious com- 
munity, afford lodgment both for students and instructors and for the manag- 
ing force. The greatest advantage, however, from the point of view both of 
forestry instruction and of practical lumbering, lies in the arrangement of the 
age-groups or generations of timber. It so happens that stands of various 
ages, from the small sapling to the mature tree, are almost equally represented 
on separate acres. This condition, taken with the ready accessibihty and 
saleabiUty of the timber, constitutes a unique opportimity for the successful 
practice of forestry. An approach to a continuous yield can be secured with- 
out cutting more than a small proportion of the whole area in any one year, 
and little by little the forest can be so organized as to offer an increasingly 
valuaUe demonstration of practical and scientific management. 

The division of forestry, as a part of the new Graduate School of Applied 
Science, will supervise the running of the Petersham forest, and conduct a 
large part of its instruction on the spot. It will be the poUcy to carry on reg^* 
ular logging operations and other woods work looking toward the most 
productive handhng of the forest, and in connection therewith to teach the 
elements and principles of technical forestry. So far as the business manage- 
ment goes, a certain portion of the mature timber wiU annually or periodically 
be cut under the direction of the division, and according to the method indi- 
cated by the condition of the particular stand. In addition, younger portions 
of the forest will gradually be brought into good growing condition by im- 
provement cuttings, and the reproduction of blank and cut-over areas wiU 
be provided for either by planting or by natural seeding. All these operations 
will be part of a general working plan, the chief purpose of which is the profit- 
able and practical utilization of the wood crop. Beginning with about three 
hundred thousand board feet per annum, it will be posable in the end to cut 
an annual yield of nearly half a miUion board feet. In other words, the bulk 
of the forest wiU represent as high a degree of forestry as is in this country 
feasible or financially justifiable. Selected areas, however, will be set apart 
for the purposes of research and the exemplification of various methods of 
reproduction cuttings, thinnings, studies of growth, and so on, which are 
practiced in Europe and desirable for students to know, but which are not 
usually applicable to American conditions. Thus, the function of the whcje 
tract, from the point of view of the professional student, might be compared 
to that of the hospital in medical study or of the mine in mining engineering; 
an actual, working example on a liberal scale of the business in which the 
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forester expects employment, accompanied, in the case oi the forest, by 
abundant chance for the study of the finer and more theoretic pcnnts oi the 
science. 

From the purely technical and educational sides, the opportunities at 
Petersham are no less remarkable. According to the probable arrangement 
of the curriculum, students who enter the Graduate School of Applied Sdenoe 
to study forestry will be in residence at Petersham during a considerable part 
of the year. There they will take up in the first of their r^ular two years' 
course, and largely in the field, all their elementary work including tree 
botany, the theory and practice of forest mensuration, and the whole subject 
of silviculture. This will lead them directly to their last year's work, which is 
mainly devoted to lumbering, forest engineering, and* the study of forest pro- 
duction as appHed to actual problems. The diseases of trees and other forms 
ci injury, and the history oi forest poHcy in the various countries will also 
form part of the work. In the course of all this training the students will have 
constant recourse, in problems and demonstrations, to the actual conditions 
'to which their reading and lectures apply, — and that too, with the Tnintmiim 
waste of time, and under the supremely beneficial influence of a prolonged 
common residence apart from outside distractions. They will secure in 
combination the advantages of the German 'Meisterschule,' with its pro- 
vision of practical experience under direction, and of the universitj forest 
school with its broad attention to theory and principle." 

THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS AND NOMINATIONS FOR 

OFFICERS. 

The executive committee of the Massachusetts Forestry Assodaticm, 
after careful consideration extending over a period of several months, has 
formulated certain amendments to the by-laws of the association for presen- 
tation at the annual meeting on the fourteenth of December. These amend- 
ments make a somewhat radical change in the constitution of the executive 
board of the association. Hitherto this body has had twenty-one members, 
which might be increased to twenty-five. In the earlier years this proved 
satisfactory but as the work of the association has become larger and mote 
definite this large committee has been found impracticable. The real labor 
and responsibility falls upon a few. Furthermore too much business has to 
be done through the roundabout process of reference to sub-committees. 

The argument for the large committee — that it is more widely represm- 
tative — fails in view of the necessity of regarding working eSUdencj rather 
than locality or representative character. 
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The proposed amendments, which are given herewith, therefore provide 
for an executive committee composed of the president, secretary, treasurer, 
and six other members, two of whom shall be elected annually, after this 
year, for terms of three years. This wiU make a compact woridng committee, 
which it b hoped wiU increase the efficiency of the association. There is no 
doubt that it will make the executive work of the office much easier. 

The permanent fund will, if the proposed amendments are adopted, be 
in charge of three trustees, one to be elected annually for a term of three years, 
this board taking over the chief function of the old finance committee. 

In order to broaden the representative nature of the official organization 
the amendments provide for twelve vice-presidents, one from each county in 
the state, except Barnstable, Dukes, and Nantucket, which are made one 
district. These vice-presidents are not members of the executive coounittee^ 
but will be its representatives and as far as possible promoters of its work 
in their districts, and if branches are organized in their counties they will be 
the heads of such branches. 

That the purpose of the amendments may be carried out without delay, 
if they are adopted by the association, the nominating conmiittee has, at the 
request of the executive committee, reported two alternative tickets, one to 
be used in case of the rejection of the amendments, the other in case of their 
acceptance. 

The former ticket renominates the present board, except that the name of 
Greorge N. Whipple of Boston fills a vacancy recently created by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Cora C. Stuart Jones of Roxbury. For auditors John Noble, Jr., 
of Boston, Charles B. Barnes, Jr., of Hingham, and Parker B. Field of Milton 
are named. 

The ticket for use if the proposed amendments are adopted is as follows: 

FOB PBEBIDENT. 

Dr. Heniy P. Walcott of Cambridge. 

FOB VICE-FRBBIDENTB. 

BanUlabUt Dukes and Nantucket — Helen W. Tinldiam of Barnstable. 

Berkshire — H. C. Haven of Stodd>ridge. 

Ai^ — Walter C. Bavlies of Taunton. 

Essex — BsiABJi P. Kelsey of Salem. 

Franklin — John A. Aiken of Greenfield. 

Hampden — William F. Gale of Si»ingfield. 

Hampshire — William P. Brooks of Amherst. 

Middlesex — Samuel C. Lawrence of Medford. 

Norfolk — Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., of Brookline. 

Flymouih — Hany E. Converse of Marion. 

Suffolk — QhsuAes S. Hamlin of Boston. 

Worcester — James W. Brooks of Petersham. 

FOB 8ECBETABT. 

Edwin A. Start of BiDerica. 

FOB TBEABUBEB. 

A. W. Elson of Behnont. 

FOB EXBCUTTVE OCMIlilTTEE. 

Henry P. Walcott, Edwin A. Start, and A. W. Elson. ex officOs. 

Allen Chamberiain of Winchester, Henry James., Jr., of Cambridge, for three years. 
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Maiy Lee Ware of Boston, Frederic Cunningham of Brookline, for two yean. 
Emma 6. Cummings of Brookline, Ridiaid A. Hale of Lawrence, for one year. 

FOR TRUBTEBB OF THE PEBMANENT FUND. 

John Noble, Jr., of Boston, for three yeare, 
Georoe M. Weed of Newton, for iwo years, 
A. W. Elaon of Belmont, for one year. 

FOB AUDITOBB. 

Charles B. Barnes, Jr., of Hingham, for two yeare, 
Parker B. Field of Milton, for one year. 



TREASURER'S STATEMENT. 
Fob the Yeab Ending Octobeb 81, 1907. 

Cash on hand Novonber 1, 1906 IMM.57 

Receipts. 

Interest $618J»^ 

Publication 5.90 

Book sales .80 

Life members 250.00 

Annual members 1,386.00 

Gifts 158.00 

Office sundry receipts (Office sundry expense, etc.) 2.16 

Rent 150.00 

"Woodland and Roadside" 147.80 

Sundry rec^pts (Sundry expense, etc.) 11.75 

$2,725.46 

Partial payment of principal of Havey mortgage 100.00 

6 shares Mergenthaler Linotype Co. stodk sola 1,247.12 4,072i8 

16,881.15 
Expenditures. 

Office simdry expense $455.72 

Salary 1,467.99 

Rent 400.00 

Travelling 127.91 

Lectures 80.00 

"Woodland and Roadside" 459J86 

Sundry Expense 87 JO 

$8,028.78 

16 shares Pennsylvania R. R. Co. stock bought 1,027.50 

l-$l,000-5 year 5% note of N. Y. N. H. & H. R.R. bought . . 1.021.95 $5,078.28 

Cash on hand November 1, 1907 ♦$1,252.W 

*$122.67 of this item is Permanent Fund noted below. 

Pebmanent Fond. 

Investments (Cost). 

S5 shares Am. Tel. & Tel. Co $4,807.18 

5 shares Mergenthaler Lin 787.88 

16 shares Pennsylvania R. R. Co l.OWiO 

2 $500 Atchison Gen. Mort. 4s 98150 

1 $500 Western Tel. & Tel. Co. 5s 500.00 

First Mortgage on real estate 1,125.00 

1 $1,000 N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 5-year 5% note due 1912 l,021i>5 

$10,251.96 
Cash New England Trust Co 122.67 

$10,874.68 
A. W. Elson. Treasurer. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Forestiy Association will be held 
at the Twentieth Century Club, No. 3 Joy Street, Boston, on Hiuraday, December 12. 
1907. at three o'clock in the afternoon, to transact the foUowing business: 

1. To hear the reports of the Secretary, of the Treasurer, and of the Auditors, 
and to take any neoessaiy action thereon. 

2. To act upon the following amendments to the By-Laws, recommended for adop- 
tion hj the Executive Committee: 

(a) To amend Article m bv adding thereto the following clause: When "^uable 
services have been rendered to the cause of forestiy and drcumstanoes in ^eir 
judgment make it advisable, the treasurer and secretary may at their discretion 
remit the dues of an annual member, 9ub tilentio. 
(f>) To amend Article IV so that it will read as follows: 

Artide IV. --Officers. 

The officers of this Association shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting of 
the Association and shall be: A President, who shaU be elected each year and who snail 
be ex officio a member of the Executive Committee; a Vice-President from each county 
in the commonwealth except the counties of Barnstable, Nantucket, and Dukes, and 
one vice-president from one of those counties, to represent all three, who shaU be elected 
each year; a Treasury who shall be elected each year and who shall be ex officio a 
member of the Executive Committee; a Secretaiy who shall be elected each year and 
shall be ex officio a member of the Executive Committee; six members of the Executive 
Conunittee of whom two shall be elected in 1907 for a term of three years, two for a 
tenn of two years, and two for a term of one year, and thereafter two shall be elected 
each vear for a term of three years; three Trustees of the Permanent Fund of whom 
one shall be elected in 1907 for a term of three years, one for a term of two years, and 
one for a term of one vear, and thereafter one shall be elected each year for a term of 
three years; and two Auditors of whom one shall be elected in 1907 for a term of two 
years and one for a term of one year, and thereafter one shall be elected each year for a 
term of two yearl. 

The offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be held by one person. All officers 
shall be eligible for re-election, 
(e) To amend certain other articles as follows: 

ArHdeV. 

Line 2, after the words "in his absence," to read as follows: *'the Vice-President 
for the county in which the meeting is held or the Chairman of the Executive Omi- 
mittee. In the absence of the officers named," etc. 

ArticUVI. 

To be amended by onutting the words b^inning in the second line "in Article IX;" 
by adding in the fifteenth line after the wonfi "Executive Committee" the words "or 
Auditors;" and by changing the ne}rt to the last sentence so that it shall read: "His 
accounts shall be audited by the Auditors at least once in each fisod year." 

Article VIL 

To be amended bv striking out the last sentence and substituting therefor the fol- 
lowing: — "He shall be allowed such salary and sum for clerical assistance as the 
Executive Committee may determine." 

ArHdeVIII. 

To be amended by substituting for the word "five" at the begiiming of the last 
flentenoe the word "four" and by luldin^ the following: — ^"The Executive Committee 
may appoint such sub-committees as in its discretion it considers proper. At least one 
member of each sub-committee shall be a member oi the Executive Committee." 

Artide IX. 

To be entitled "Trustees of the Pennanent Fund," and to be amended so as to 
lead: ** Tlie Trustees of the Pennanent Fund shaU have charge of the Pennanent and 
tny special funds of the Association, and shall have power to make, change and sdl 
invesUnenta. The Trustees of the Permanent Fund shall keep a record of their pro- 
ceedings, and shall designate a safe and secure place in which the Association's securi- 
ties or evidences of title shaU be kept. The Trustees of the Permanent Fund shall, in 
the call for the annual meeting, report in print the condition of the funds under their 
chaige as of the 31st day of Octob^ next prececHng; their accounts shall be audited at 
least once in each fiscal year by the Auditors." 
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ArtideX. 
To be entitled "Auditors*' and to be amended so as to read: "Hie Auditors shaQ 
audit the books and accounts of the Treasurer and of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund at least once a year and shall attach certificates of their findings to the annual 
reports of the Treasiuer and of the Trustees." 

ArtideXV. 

To be amended by changing; "twenty-five** to "fifteen** in line 1 and by striking 
out from "or** at the end of line 1 to and including "committee** in line S; and by 
changing line 8 seq. to read: "The Vice-President for the county, with a secretaij- 
treasurer and three other members of the branch elected annually shall constitute its 
Executive Conunittee.** 

S. To elect oflBcers for the ensuing year. 

4. To transact anv other business that may properiy come before the meeting. 

In accordance witn the provisions of Article XI of the By-Laws the following 
Nominating Committee was appointed by the Executive Conunittee: Rosewell B. Law- 
rence, chairman; Maiy L. Ware, Harlan P. Kelsey, John Noble, Jr., and James 
NoweU. This committee has reported two hsts of nominations, the second to be used 
if the proposed amendments printed above are adopted. The two lists are given on 
pages 71 and 72, and the Treasurer's annual statement on page 72. 

It is further provided by said article that "every ten or more members desiring to 
make a nomination for office may, at any time five days previous to the annual meeting, 
send such nominations, signed by them, to the Secretary, and that officer shall provide 
pnnted baUots, or 'stickers,' for the same for use at the annual meeting. No person 
shall be a candidate for office unless nominated in accordance with the provisions of 
this article.** Edwin A- Start, 

Seerdary. 
NEW MEMBERS. 
Mrs. E. F. Atkins, Behnont. 
Helen Atkins, Belmont. 

Mrs. John Murray Brown, Belmont. * 

William S. Johnson, 101 Tremont St., Boston. 
James P. Parmenter, Court House, Boston. 
Charles H. Porter, 46 Hereford St.. Boston. 
William Howell Reed, Belmont. 
Henry O. Underwood, Belmont. 
John M. Van Huyck, Lee. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The Gnduate School of Applied Science and The Lawrence Scientific School 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 

For further information, address W. C. SAJBINE, 15 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



WE GROW FROM SEED 

MHUONS of STANDARD EVERGDEENS 

For Forestry PloLnting 

COLLECTORS AND DEALF S IN NATIVE EVERGREEN 

TR.EE SEED 

We Bolidt correspondence. 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO.. Sturgeon BeLy. Wis. 
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There will be one measure before the sixtieth congress providing for an 
expenditure that will not be an expense, for nationalization that will have in it 
no element of political danger, for the doing by the nation of a profitable 
business without a taint of socialism. We refer, of course, to the project for 
creating national forests in the southern Appalachians and White Mountains. 
The new bill has been carefully prepared by officers of the government, in 
consultation with those best informed of the real conditions in the two sec- 
tions. It calls for an expenditure of five million dollars — $8,500,000 in the 
south and $1,500,000 in New Hampshire and Maine. An able and compre- 
hensive report from the secretary of agriculture has been made to congress 
and justifies every phase of the measure as a well-defined public need. This 
expendituiv will not be an expense because experience has shown that govern- 
ment holdings of forest lands, managed by an efficient forest service, such as 
the United States now has, soon become paying propositions. Moreover, the 
property this bill aims to preserve is a valuable one which is rapidly deterio- 
rating because there is no one in a position to maintain it. We build battie- 
ships and fortifications at enormous expense, which is a real burden upon the 
people, to guard against loss in a problematical war. Why should we not 
spend freely to protect our valuable property against the heavy losses to our 
national domain incident to '*the savage wars of peace'* ? There is in this no 
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trespass upon state or personal rights. The laws and rules governing the 
national forests adequately protect the state in its jurisdiction and even in its 
taxing interest. Indeed, anyone who studies The Use Bock of the forest serv- 
ice must be impressed with the broad beneficence of national forests in their 
relation to the people. Next nkonth we shall publish the full text of the ImII 
which will probably have been introduced in congress before this comes 
from the press. 

The great issue before this country for the next quarter century, although 
external |x>litical indications may not show it, is to be the conservation of 
natural resources. This is true because our natural resources have been 
shamefuUy wasted and we are now feeling this and beginning to realiie the 
unhappy possibilities which the future may have in store for us if waste is 
not checked. Upon these resources and their wise management the pros- 
perity of a people absolutely depends. No amount of economic science can 
finance a desert. Therefore if our countiy is to remain great and strong we 
must husband and perpetuate the sources of our prosperity, and among the 
diief of these are the forests. 

Attention has recently been called to the unnecessary and injurious use 
of climbing irons by linemen and others who have to climb trees in their work. 
€renerally this seems to be contrary to orders under which the men are work- 
ing. We have already dted one successful prosecution in Westboro. The 
Massachusetts Forestry Association will be glad to know of any work of this 
kind, as in many cases it can be stopped without trouble by a proper appeal to 
the higher powers concerned. 



A NATIONAL PARK IN THE HUDSON HIGHLANDS. 

The establishment of a national park in the Highlands of the Hudsoot 
for historical and scenic purposes, was advocated by Dr. Partridge of New 
York in The Ovtiook of November 9. The plan proposes to include the Hud- 
son River between Cornwall and Fishkill on the north and Peekskill and 
Jones Point on the south. "With this," says Dr. Partridge, "should be in- 
cluded the wild woodland of the Highlands to the extent of about sixty-five 
square miles on the east and about fifty-seven square miles on the west of the 
river." In support of his plea he cites the great national scenic parks created 
by the national government in the far west, and the national parks commem- 
orating campaigns of the dvil war. He believes that the rich revolutionary 
history of the Hudson Highlands, combined with their great natural beauty, 
entitle them to equal consideration. The government should obtain, "throu^ 
condenmation proceedings, rights or easements in order to preserve the essen- 
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tials of a paik while dimimshing as little as possible the value of land for 
-villa, private park, or small farm purposes." A forest should be established, 
oonservativelj and intelligently managed, and this would be a valuable 
annex to West Point for military practice and manoeuvres. The West Point 
military reservation and the lona Island naval station are in the heart of the 
proposed park and "would afford headquarters for engineering, forestry, and 
police control." 

Dr. Partridge has evidently given this interesting proposition careful 
thought, and has considered it with reference to obtaining the substantial 
benefits of the park without undue expense to the government and without 
trespassing upon private rights. He considers frankly the objections that 
may arise and the legal precedents for such action. His article above referred 
to sets forth the case quite fully. 



MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

THE ANNUAL MEETINO. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Forestry Association 
was held at the Twentieth Century Club, on Thursday, December 12, 1907, 
at three o'clock. In the absence of the president, Allen Chamberlain, chair- 
man of the executive committee, presided. The annual report oi the secre- 
tary was read, and is presented below. The annual report oi the treasurer, 
which was printed in the last number of Woodland and Roadside, and 
the report of the auditors, certifying to the correctness of the treasurer's 
Te|x>rt, and of the securities in the permanent fund, were also presented. 

The amendments which were printed last month in the notice of the 
annual meeting, were all adopted without modification. The following 
officers were elected. 

Preiideni — Henrt P. Walcott of Cambridge. 

Vice-PrendenU — Barnstable, Dukes, Nantucket, ■ ; Berkshire, 

ALTncANDEB Sedgwick of Stockbridge ; Bristol, Waiaisb C. Batueb, of TauDtOD ; Essex 
Hablan p. Kelbky of Salem; Franklin, John A. Aiken of Greenfield; Hampshire, 
^ILUAH P. Brooks of Amherst; Hampden, Wiluam F. Gale of Springfield; Middle- 
flex, Samuel C. Lawrence of Medfora; Norfolk, F. L. Ouibted, Jr., of Brookline; 
Plymouth, Harrt E. Converse of Marion; Suffolk, Charles S. Haiclin of Boston; 
Worcester, James W. Brooks of Petersham. 

Secretary — Edwin A. Start of Billerica. 

Treasurer — A. W. Edson of Belmont. 

Executive Committee — Henrt P. Walcott, Edwin A. Start, A. W. Elbon 
{ex oMctis) ; Allen Chamberlain of Winchester, Henrt James, Jr., of Cambridge, 
for three years; Mart Lee Ware of Boston, Frederic Cunningham of Brookline, 
for two years; Emma G. Cummingb of Brookline, Richard A. ELale of Lawrence, for 
one year. 

Trtieteee of the Permanent Fund — John Noble, Jr., of Boston, for three years; 
George M. Weed of Newton, for two years; George N. Whippijb of Boston, for one 
year. 

Audxtan — Charles B. Barnes, Jr., of Hingham, for two years; Parker B. Field 
of Milton, for one year. 
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Harold K. BftRows, who was in chaige ci the New England woik of the 
hydrographic diTiaion of the United States geological survey, until the appio- 
piiatioQ for that woik was cut off last year, discussed the question of water 
power and the White Mountain forests. Mr. Barrows stated that there are at 
present developed on the four principal White Mountain streams, the Andros- 
coggin, the Saco, the Merrimac, and the Connecticut, 235,000 net hone 
power, and on the tributaries 115,000, making a total of 850,000 net hone 
power, which will probaUy be raised to 500,000 in the near future. This is 
about twenty per cent of the water power in the United States, and about 
two and one-half per cent of all power in the United States. Mr. Barrows 
discussed the effect of forest denudation on the stream flow, prefacing this 
by a statement that the annual rainfall in New Hampshire b forty inches, 
and in the southern Appalachians it is seventy inches. like all hydraulic 
engineers, he expressed himself veiy conservatively in regard to the effect ci 
denudation on the amount of run-off in the streams, but much more positively 
in regard to the distribution of the run-off, which he said is materially affected 
by deforestation, which tends to produce periods of flood and drought He 
also emphasized the fact, that a long period of sustained observations is 
needed to make any positive scientific conduaions in regard to this question. 

Philip W. Ayres, forester of the Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
shire Forests, gave a brief account of the progress and status of the Appala- 
chian national forests project. Tracing the record of the measure in the last 
congress, he explained the plan of its friends to bring it in during the present 
congress under the call ci committees, and thus to secure its consideration, 
notwithstanding the opposition from the speaker. Mr. Ayres took up some 
of the water power questions raised by the previous speaker, urging that 
natural lakes or artificial reservcnrs could not take the place ci natural con- 
servation of water by forests. *'When you attempt to disturb the plans of 
nature," said Mr. Ayres, "she generally manages to get even." He also em- 
phasized the importance of the potential water powers on the steep slopes 
near the sources of the streams. "After all," he said, "although we have put 
it to the front in many of our arguments for the national forests, it is not water 
that is the most important consideration, but the continuance of a lumber 
supply, and the aesthetic use of the forests." 

Vl^lliam Bray, tree warden of Georgetown, asked what the executive com- 
mittee was doing for the roadside trees, and the secretary referred in reply to 
the section of his report dealing with that subject and to the fact that the Asso- 
ciation is ccmtinually working along this line, as far as its resources and op- 
portunities permit. Mr. Bray expressed the opinicm that more should be 
done in this direction. The chairman spoke of the responsilMlity that rests 
upon the towns, under the tree warden law, which was passed through the 
efforts of the association. 
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James W. Brooks of Petersham, offered the suggestion that tree wardens 
might periiaps better be appointed in the same manner that is provided for 
forest wardens, under the new law; that is, by the selectmen, subject to 
the approval of the state forester. He also uiged the importance of a law to 
prevent roadsides being used as dumping places for refuse. 

The meeting adjourned a little after five o'clock. 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THE SECRETARY FOR 1907. 

To the Massachusetts Forestry Assodaiion: 

The need of a larger membership to support the growing work of the 
association has caUed for much thought and effort hj the executive com- 
mittee. The net result for the year has been a healthy but moderate gain, 
as the following summary shows: 

Dec. i, 1906 Dec. i, J907, 

Patron S 8 

life 68 70 

Annual 712 776 

783 849 

Netgfun 66 

Life ' Annual 

New members 2 84 

Deaths 3 

Resignations 17 

This is a creditable showing for an organization that offers its members no 
direct personal benefits and that appeals to them wholly on the side of intelli- 
gent civic interest, but the unfolding significance of the forestry movement 
in the United States and the fact that the necessity of scientific forestry to 
protect some of our most vital social and economic resources is daily coming 
closer home to the comfort and the pocket of the average citizen, warrant us 
in asking and expecting a more general support for the work of public utility 
that this Association has undertaken. 

The financial situation is shown quite clearly in the annual statement of 
the treasurer. By this it will be seen that the activities of the year have been 
maintained and an available cash reserve held in the treasury through the 
two generous gifts of two years ago. 

The net cost to the association of Woodland and Roadside during the 
fiscal year ending October 81st was $811.96. Nine issues of this Uttle maga- 
zine were sent to all association members, to the tree wardens of Massachu- 
setts, and to about one hundred and fifty newspapers. The monthly edition 
was 1,500 and surplus copies were used to a considerable extent as sample 
co[Hes and sent to possible new members to draw their attention to forestry 
problems and to interest them in the work of the association. There is prob- 
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b\Aj no waj in which yaluable forestry information can be so dieaplj dit- 
aeminated and regular information ci the association's activities fainuhed 
to its members. It is the c^nnion of your secretary that the service given bj 
this publication should be continued, under the present or some better a^ 
rangement 

Notwithstanding the fact that the state forester and others are now 
making public addresses on forestry there is some demand, which seems jtuk 
now to be on the increase, that the association shall provide speakers to give 
lectures or addresses on different tree and forest questions. This is not onlj a 
l^timal<f demand in direct line with our purposes, but it b also an oppoi^ 
tunity which should be availed of, yet we have no fund to meet the inevitable 
expense, without drawing upon the general revenue. Unfortunately most of 
the organizations that desire this service are not able to pay anything more 
than actual expenses. Very often the audiences that are least in a poation to 
pay are those we most desire to reach. We are endeavoring to meet as manj 
ci these calls as possiUe but under existing conditions we are limited. The 
Secretary spoke on forest^ during the current year at Melrose, Melrose 
Horticultural Society, Feb. 18; Allston, the Brighthdmstone Club, Nov. 18; 
Maiden, the Old and New Club, Nov. 19; and Jamaica Plain, the Peter 
Parley (men's) Qub, Nov. 29. He also represented the Association at the 
annual meetings of the American Forestry Association in Washington io 
January, ci the Society for the Protecti<Mi of New Hampshire Forests io 
Concord, N. H., April 17, and of the American Civic Assodaticm in Prori* 
denoe, R. I., Nov. 20. 

THE SHADE THEE PROBLEM. 

The problem of the care of our shade trees continues to be pressed upon 
our attention. The tree warden law is subject to the universal difficulties of 
democratic institutions. The people of a town get the kind of service from 
their tree warden that the majority want — no better. Therefore in manj 
towns the law faib to achieve its purpose. The slow process of popular edu- 
cation seems to be the only substantial remedy. That is our work. This 
field is outside the province of the state forester under the present law. Tree 
wardens are responsible only to the electors of the towns. Numerous in- 
quiries and complaints show that there is need ci some central superviaoD, 
some guidance, the bringing to bear upon incompetent or uninterested tiee 
wardens of intelligent, impartial influence for better management and firmer 
control. For some time two suggestions have been before us: (I) that the 
state forester or some official of the commonwealth to be created, with a 
measure of supervising authority, should superintend the tree warden's work; 
(f) that the Massachusetts Forestry Association should put in the field a 
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lepresentative to ezannne and report upon the work in the different towns, 
to advise tree wardens, where such advice would be acceptable, and to assist 
light-minded citizens in getting good results. 

In regard to the first proposition it may be said that this central directioii 
must be assumed at some period in the future if any uniformly good results are 
to be obtained. At present, however, the state forester has on hand about all 
he should be asked to undertake in putting the new forest warden system into 
operation and making the railroad fire law effective. The work of shade tree 
supervision is so distinctly specialized that it would require the employment 
of a special official, charged with this as his primary work. It is a question 
whether this is a favoraUe time to propose such an additional expenditure 
for trees at the State House, when the moth pest is making inevitable demands 
and the appropriations for state forest work have just been largely increased. 

On the other hand, while the Massachusetts Forestry Association has 
always taken a deep interest in the success of its first child, the tree warden 
law, and would gladly undertake the task proposed for it, the limitation of 
its funds prohilnts it from entering upon a policy which would increase its 
traveling expense account by several hundred dollars and also add to its 
salary Ust If the funds were provided this work might be done by it until 
the time was opportune for handing it over to the state. Of course, the 
association's representative would have none of the authority that would be 
vested in an officer of the commonwealth, and its work would necessarily 
have to stop short of the most positive results. It might none the less be use- 
ful and lead the way to a better understanding and a better system. 

HASBACHXTSETTB LBGISLATION. 

The forestry legislation of the last session of the general court was im- 
portant and marked a new and decidedly improved attitude on the part of 
the legislators toward forestry. The laws enacted were: A law creating the 
office of forest warden in each city and town of the state, said forest warden 
to take over the duties of forest fireward and also to have a general super- 
vision of forest interests, under the direction of the state forester; a law de- 
fining the duties and responsibilities of railroads in regard to forest fires; and 
a law removing the arbitrary limit upon the appropriation for the state forest 
service, and making the state forester's salary three thousand dollars. Ten 
thousand dollars were appropriated for the state forest service for the year. 

These measures were introduced by the state forester and in their prep- 
aration and advocacy the Massachusetts Forestry Association co-operated, 
through its committee on legislation. like his predecessor in office, and 
many of those who have studied the situation Mr. Rane believes that the 
establishment of a system of state forests is the next step to be taken in the 
development of a forest policy by the commonwealth. 
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There was also made an additional appropriation of $75,000 for the 
suppression of the gjpsy and brown-tail moths and some amendments were 
made to the law under which the woric is carried on. 

THE HABYABD UNIVERSnT FOBEST. 

The best thing that has been done during the year for Massachusetts 
forestry is the gift to Harvard University, for its forestry division, of twenty- 
three hundred acres of forest land in Petersham. This gift has already been 
fully described in the newspapers and in Woodland and Roadside. Its 
value as a working laboratory for the students of the forestry courses in Har- 
vard and as a scenic reserve are probably well understood. In this connec- 
tion I wish to call attention to the fact that for all purposes except that of 
producing income for the commonwealth this tract will have the value of a 
state forest. Managed in the most scientific manner for purposes of the 
highest technical education it will be a demonstration forest from whidi the 
whole state can learn the value and practicalnlity of forestry for both the in- 
dividual and the state. At the same time there will not be quite the sanie sense 
of dvic pride of ownership and the personal interest that would attach to 
public forests like those of Pennsylvania and Germany. 

THE APPALACHIAN FORE8TB. 

Active work in behalf of the Appalachian national forests was continued 
last year. Special contributions amounting to $125.00 from four members 
of the Association were used in the woric. Acting under the authority of the 
executive conmiittee, the secretary went to Washington once in December, 
1906, and twice in January of the present year, returning to Boston finally 
when it became evident that the measure could by no possibility pass con- 
gress at that session. It was his good fortune to share in the foreign com- 
merce congress and to be one of a committee to present to Speaker Cannon 
the resolutions of that body in favor of the reserves. On the day following 
the speaker received a delegation of the governors (or their personal repre- 
sentatives) from the New En^nd and several of the southern states. The 
invitation to the New England governors was sent out by this Association. 
In the closing days of the fifty-ninth congress our friends succeeded in pass- 
ing a bill appropriating $25,000 for an investigation and survey of the White 
Mountains and southern Appalachians by the United States Forest Service, 
a report on this work to be made to the sixtieth congress. This investigation 
has been actively pushed during the summer under the direction of Mr. 
William L. Hall, one of the able division heads of the service. A new bill is 
now in preparation, to be introduced in congress and it will be supported by 
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a comprehenaiye, able and authoritative report, putting the whde wei^t of 
the forest service behind practically all for which we have contended. 

Through the courtesy of the Twentieth Century Club we were given an 
opportunity to arrange <me of the evening conferences of that dub and on 
Wednesday, April 10th, we had this meeting, preceded by a supper. The 
members of the association and of the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, as well as those of the Twentieth Century Club were in- 
vited. The speakers were Congressmen Currier of New Hampshire, Higgins 
of Connecticut, Haskins of Vermont, and Weeks of Massachusetts, Philip W. 
Ayres, forester of the New Hampshire Society, William L. Hall, of the United 
States Forest Service, and Giff ord Pinchot, chief forester of the United States. 
The Appalachian national forests were thoroughly discussed from the stand- 
point of the national legislators and of the foresters. 

At the Sportsman's Show, held in Mechanics' Hall, Boston, during the 
same week of April, we had a very creditable exhibit, mainly of maps and 
photographs, arranged in co-operation with the Appalachian Mountain Club 
and Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests. We shared our 
booth with certain exhiUts of the American Forestiy Associati<Hi, for which 
we acted. The Appalachian forests project naturally received especial atten- 
tion and illustration in all of these exhibits. 

There is now in existence a jmnt campaign conmiittee on which the three 
societies already named and the American Civic Association are represented, 
the purpose of which is to manage in harmony and without dupUcation the 
northern work on thb project, in which these four organizations are so deeply 
interested. This joint conmiittee keeps in dose touch with the forest service 
and the American Forestry Association. 

CO-OPEIUTION. 

For two years the Association has held a sustaining membership in the 
American Forestry Association and has in consequence had three of its mem- 
bers — the chairman of the Executive Conmiittee, Mr. Chamberlain, the 
secretary, Mr. Start, and Prof. George £. Stone of Amherst — on the ad- 
visory board of the national oiganization, of which Mr. Start was made a 
vice premdent. The utility of this plan, for both organizations is not proved, 
but whatever formal arrangement b entered into, there is no question that 
dose and friendly relations will be maintained between the two, and with 
the growth of forestry associations in the United States some federative sdieme 
of oiganization adapted to our national ccmditions may be hoped for. The 
secretary of this association is a member of a committee of the American 
Forestry Association, appdnted two years ago to deal with this question of 
oiganized co-operation. 
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A hopeful moyement for rural betterment in which forestiy must play a 
part was inaugurated this year in October through a conference on rural 
progress at Amherst, in recognition of the fortieth anniversary of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. We were invited to share in this and while 
the Association took no active part, it was represented at the meetings by the 
secretary. Various phases of rural life, material, intellectual and 8]Mritual, 
were presented in the discussions, and it was interesting to note that not 
only at the session that was given especially to forestiy, but in addresses along 
very different lines, there was a new note of emphasis upon the importance of 
forest restoration and cultivation for rural prosperity. 

The women's dubs have taken an active and growing interest in forestry 
and have shown a strong desire to assist in some of the lines of work which it 
has been the task of the Association to promote. We have opened this autumn 
a correspondence with the dubs of the state federation which has met with a 
very cordial response from many of the dubs and which we hope wUl lead to 
some helpful co-operation in the future. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BT-LAWS. 

One amendment to the by-laws is proposed this year that should have 
appeared in the call for the last annual meeting but was left out through an 
oversight. This is the clause authorizing the remission of dues in certain 
cases in consideration of valuable services to the cause of forestry. This needs 
no explanation. 

The remaining amendments proposed and recommended by the executive 
committee all relate to one idea, the reoiganization of the executive committee 
to secure a smaller working body, that the transaction of business may be 
facilitated. A large executive body means a loosening of the sense of personal 
responsibiHty, slowness of action, and too much reliance upon sub-com- 
mittees. The proposed changes substitute an executive board of eight or 
nine for one of from twenty to twenty-five. At the same time the county vice 
presidents give the association official representatives in all parts of the state. 
It is the belief of your executive committee, most of whom have had l<»Dg ex- 
perience with the work of the association, that the new plan will promote 
effidency. 

OUR FUTURE WORK AND NEEDS. 

A year ago stress was laid upon the fact that the progress we have made 
since the association was oiganized has not made our activity less necessaijt 
but has only increased our responsibilities and broadened our opportunities. 
With much greater emphasis may this be said to-day. Forestry has ceased 
to be an academic proposition in America. It is an immediate economic 
necessity. The business of forestiy associations has been deariy cut out for 
them by the swift decline of our forest wealth, the growing demand for all 
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classes of forest products, and the consequent enormous rise in the cost of 
those products, with a serious famine looming in the near future. To do our 
part in placing clearly and intelligently before the people these conditions, 
their consequences, and the means of prevention and cure, in order that the 
nation's prosperity may not be permanentiy injured, to aid in securing state 
and national legislation, to support by all means in our power the state and 
national forest services, to keep a vigilant watch upon the administration of 
our tree and forest laws in Massachusetts, to the end that they may not fail 
of their purpose for lack of an interested puUic sentiment in their behalf — 
this is our program and it requires a laige membership and ample resources. 
We take a just pride in the achievements and prosperity of our association, 
but its o£Bcers have a difficult task to do with our limited means the large 
work that is ready at our hand. Suggestions come to us continually, almost 
as demands, that we are unable to comply with because of the cost. 

It has been the policy of the executive committee to keep the association 
on a business basis as far as possible, — that is to say to base our work finan- 
cially upon the normal income from assessments and from income of invested 
funds. The gift account has been extremely helpful and some voluntary 
contributions have enabled us to live beyond our normal income for the last 
two years. To put dependence upon this does not, however, seem to be soimd 
policy, and if we are to maintain and advance our present standard and meet 
the pressing demands of the hour the normal income must be increased 
through an enlarged membership and material additions to the pennanent 
fund. This has been urged so often that it is unnecessary to enlaige upon it 
at this time. Less has been said of the value of bequests or large gifts to the 
pennanent fund which would effect a permanent increase of income that 
would allow more stability in plans and would place the continued ability of 
the association to do its growing work beyond a doubt. In a community 
which is generous beyond most in its endowment of aU woric for the public 
welfare this appeal ought not to fail of ready response. There is ample indi- 
cation that for fifty years at least there will be a large work for the association 
to do and that for twenty years this work wiU be on an increasing scale of 
magnitude and importance. Those who compose our membership and who 
do the work of the association can surely be relied upon to administer such a 
trust wisely and carefully and to hand it on to equally worthy successors. 
An additional fund of twenty-five thousand dollars would largely increase 
this organization's efficiency. Fifty to one hundred thousand dollars would 
establish it as a laige and permanent factor in the public welfare work of 
Massachusetts and make it a true institution, by which many lines of practical 
tree and forest work, co-operative with other agencies, might be undertaken. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edwin A. Stabt, Secretary. 
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NOTES. 

The following committee on forest preservation has been appmnted hj 
the president of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers: Chariee H. 
Porter^ Massachusetts Institute of Technology, chairman; Robert G. BladE, 
Toronto Electric light Company, Toronto, Ont.; Philip G. Gossler, 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York; A. M. Schoen, 597 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Gs.; 
Joseph A. Thaler, Bozeman, Mont.; Charies E. Waddell, Biltmore, N. C. 

A BEPBiNT of a valuable paper on "Sprout Lands" by G. Fred Sdiwais 
has been issued by the Forestry Qvarterly and can be purchased for twenty- 
five cents of the Quarterly's publishers, Ithaca, New York. 

Southern Woodlands^ the quarterly organ of the Georgia Forest Association, 
finishes its first volume with the October number. It is publishing a valusble 
series of papers on "Georgia's Forest Resources" by Dr. Roland M. Harper. 
A feature of these articles is the discussion of the relation of geologic formation 
of forest growth. 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

The Graduate School of Applied Science and The Lawrence Scientific School 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical* 
Mining and Metallurgicsu Engineering, Architectiire» IiandsciH[>e 
Architectarey Forestry, Physics, Chemist^, Biology, and Geology. 

For further information, address W. C. SAJBIKB, 15 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



POWDER POINT SCHOOL 

DUXBURY, MASS. 

In addi tion to the present work of the school, a new preparatory coarse in 

FORESTRY 

is being started, leading to the college courses in this subject. It requires hard, 
application, and develops an appreciation of nature and power of leadership. 
F. B. KNAPP, 5.B. 



WE GROW FROM SEED 

MDLUONS of STANDARD EVERGDEENS 

For Forestry PloLtititig 

COLLECTORS AND DEALERS IN NATIVE EVERGREEN 

TR.EE SEED 

We solidi oofiespondenoe. 

EVCICGRCEN NURSEICY CO.. SturgMn Ba^y. Wis. 
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This issue of Woodland and Roadside is preeminently a reference 
number, containing the text of the new Appalachian national forests bill, 
which was introduced in the national house of representatives December 19, 
1907, and a compilation of the shade-tree laws of Massachusetts which will 
be valuable as authority imtil some changes are made by the present or later 
general courts. It may be well to remind our readers that it is our constant 
effort to make this publication of permanent value for preservation, by re- 
cording in it those facts that people not only wish to know now, but will 
wish to know at future times. The preservation of complete files is therefore 
advisable. It will soon be difficult to obtain these. Inquiries frequently 
come to the office of the Massachusetts Forestry Association that have al- 
ready been adequately answered by information published in this journal, 
which goes to all members of the association as well as to several hundred 
others. 

There is a statement in the annual report of the secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association to which we would like to give additional em- 
phasis: "The tree warden law is subject to the universal difficulties of demo- 
cratic institutions. The people of a town get the kind of service from their 
tree warden that the majority want — no better." For some reason, even after 
long experience in self-government, our people do not seem to adequately 
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gnsp the basic fact tliat a law in itself is so much ink and paper; that it is the 
compdUng force of public sentiment behind the duly commissioned oflken 
that makes the law effective; and that under our town system^ with the local 
jealousy of outside interference, eadi community must work out its own 
salvation. Many good people appeal to the Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation to correct abuses under the law. The association cannot do it. It 
will help by eveiy means in its power; all the information it has gathered is at 
the service of good citizens throughout the commonwealth; any counsel that 
it can offer, as a result of a study of conditions in many towns, will be fredy 
given; it will send a representative to examine local conditions, to consult 
with those most concerned, and to report reconmiendations derived tern 
this examination; but when all this is done little can be accomplished except 
throu^ an enlightened public sentiment and the careful choice by the people 
of a competent and courageous tree warden, who will do his full duty with 
the support of the people who elect him. 

The text of the bill for establishing national forests in the White Moan- 
tains and in the southern Appalachians as it lies before the sixtieth congress 
is printed on another page. It is considerably changed from the measure that 
was before the last congress and is a better and stronger bill. The appro- 
priation called for is five, instead of three, million dollars, investigation having 
shown that it is necessary to use that amount to secure those lands which the 
present emergency demands. The bill was prepared in Washington with 
the best advice that could be obtained and has been carefully examined and 
approved by those who have been most actively at woric for the project north 
and south. It was introduced before the Christmas holidays by Senators 
Brandegee of Connecticut and Overman of North Carolina in the senate and 
by Representatives Currier of New Hampshire and Lever of South Carolina 
in the house. Favorable action by the senate may fairly be assumed, as that 
body has always been friendly to the project In the house Speaker Caimon 
is reported by some of the best informed Washington correspondents to have 
reconstructed the committee on agriculture partly for the purpose of smother- 
ing this and one or two other measures that are distasteful to him. The new 
chairman, Charles F. Scott of Kansas, was a pronounced friend of the bill 
last year, but is said to have received the chairmanship under an understand- 
ing that his course will be agreeable to the speaker. This remains to be 
proved, and the course of the new chairman will be watched with interest 
The appointment to a vacancy on the committee of John W. Weeks of Mas- 
sachusetts, than whom the bill has no better friend in the house, is a late 
move of the speaker's, the significance of which is among the things people 
*' want to know." Theymay rest assured that if any one has had a change 
of heart it b not Congressman Weeks. 
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LAWS OP MASSACHUSETTS RELATING TO PUBUC SHADE 

TREES. 

INTRODUCTION . 

Since the last compilation of the laws of Massachusetts relating to trees 
and woodlands, published in pamphlet form in a pocket edition bj the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association in 1903, there have been some changes. In the 
following pages are printed, in an arrangement conyenient for reference, all 
the laws relative to shade and ornamental, and especially highway trees, 
which were in force up to January 1, 1008. Any additions or amendments by 
the incoming general court will be published in Woodland and Roadside 
after the dose of the legislative session. 

The state forester has recently issued a pamphlet of convenient pocket 
size containing the laws relative to forest lands, and these have therefore been 
omitted from this publication. The pamphlet, entitled "Forest Laws" may 
be obtained by applying to the State Forester, State House, Boston. 

This present compilation is especially designed to meet the requirements 
of town tree wardens, and the officers in cities having charge of the public 
shade trees. An effort has been made to classify the laws so as to avoid con- 
fusion, and the marginal notes and cross references will doubtless prove 
helpful. 

E^h section of law bears an index number in heavy-faced type, followed 
by the capital letters C or T, or both, in brackets. These letters indicate that 
the section applies to cities or towns, or both, as the case may be. All cross 
references are to the heavy-faced type index figures. The letters " R. L. " stand 
for "Revised Laws." 

Such decisions of court as have been ordered, so far as the same are 
known to the association, will be summarized in a later issue. 

Wardens are requested to furnish the secretary with any court decisions 
known to them. 

ARBOR DAT. 

1 R,L., ch, 6S, 8, 16. The governor may annually issue a prodama- 

Last Satoniaj in ti<ni setting apart the last Saturday in April as Arbor Day aiid lecom- 
^vrti' mending Uiat it be observed in the planting of trees, shrubs and 

vines, in the promotion of forest growth and culture, in the adorn- 
ment of pubhc and private grounds, places and ways, and in such 
other efforts and undertakings as shall oe in hannony with the general 
character of such day. 
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2(C&T) 



3(C&T) 



4(C&T) 



5(C&T) 



6(C&T) 

BzoInalTe control 
of trees. 

7(C&T) 



8(C&T) 

Ptnaltjr for oattlnff 
or ii^ory. 



TBEB PLANTINa SOCIETIEB AUTHORIZED. 

RX,, ch. 12J^ 9. 19. Ten or more persons m any county, cttjr or 
town, who by agreement in writing associate for the puix>o0e of en- 
couraging agriculture or horticulture, or for in^roymg and orna- 
menting tne streets and public squares of any dty or town l^ planting 
and cultivating ornamental trees therein, may form a corponXkn 
under the provisions of Chapter 125, and may hold real and personal 
estate not exceeding ten thousand dollars in value. 

SAVINOS BANKS AND SHADE TREE FUNDS. 

RJi., ch. lis, 8. 4£. Such ccuporation (a savings bank) may re- 
cove on d^osit to anj^ amount funds in trust for the purpose of 
setting out shade trees m streets and parks and improving the same; 
for purchasing land for parks and improving the same; for maintain- 
ing cemeteries or cemete^ lots or for erecting and mMnfauning 
dnnking fountains in pubhc places. Such funds shall be placed on 
interest in such corporation, and the interest and dividends arising 
therefrom shall be paid semi-annually to such dty, town or cemetoy 
authorities as may be designated by the donors of said funds or the 
^rill of the person bequeaUiing the same, and shall be expended by 
such authonties within their respective dties, towns or cemeteries for 
any or all of said purposes, as may be specified by such donors or 
such will. No part of the prindpal of miai funds shall be withdrawn 
or expended, and the same shall be exenq>t from attachment or levy 
on execution. 

POWERS OF PARK COlOflSSIONERS. 

R.L., ch. 28, 8, J^, The paik commissicHiers (see Chap. 28, Sec 1) 
shall have the authority given to the mayor and aldermen, the select- 
men, road commissioners, tree warden and forester,* req)ectively, by 
Section 10 of Chapter 51, and Sections 6S 9S Vt\ 18S and W of 
Chapter US, in places under their jurisdiction. 

R. L.,ch. 63, 9. 16. The provisions of Sections 6*, 7*, 9*, W, 18', 
and 14* shall be subject to the provisions of Section 4 of Chapter 28 

(given above). 

TREES ON STATE HIOHWATS. 

Ads of 1906, ch. 279, 8. 1. The hifl^way commissian shall have die 
exdusive care and control of all shade trees within the limits of state 
highways, and may trim, cut or remove such trees or license the trim- 
mmg, cutting or removal of such trees. 

8. 2. Section one hundred and four of chiupter two hundred and 
eight of Uie Revised Laws is ho^by amendea by inserting after die 
word "town," in the sixth line, the words: or from the highway 
commission in the case of a state highway, and by striking out the 
last sentence thereof and substitutmjf the following: In towns the 
tree warden shall oiforoe the provisions of this section and of the 
preceding two sections: wovided, however, that should he fail to act 
m the case of a state highway within thirty days after the receipt by 
him of a complaint in writing from the Massachusetts highway com- 
mission, said commission may proceed to oiforoe the provisions of 
this section. ♦ * ♦» 

8. 3. Whoever without authority cuts down or removes a shade 
tree within the Hmits of a state hiffhwav, or malidously injures, de- 
faces or destroys any such tree, snail forfdt not less than five nor 
more than one hundred dollars to the use of the CcHnmonwealth. 



i860 16, 16, 18, 99, and 98. Tree Wardeni af 6aMolAlbr99, Uilrd sentence. 

>Ch. M, 1. 14 WM repeeled ipeclflcaUj by tbe ** Foreet Warden Law," ch. 476, •. 10, AoU of 1907. 

tSee 86 for rerieed section complete. 
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9(C&T) 



10(C&T) 



8, 4' All acts and parts of acts inconaLBtent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 



ito 

dear ft way brash 
and pluit ahade 
trees. 



11(C&T) 



RJj., ck, ^7, 8, 11. Said (Massachusetts hifffaway) oonmussioii 
shall keep all state highways reasonably clear en brush, shall cause 
suitable shade trees to be planted thereon if practicable, and may 
establish and maintain watering-troughs upon said highways. No 
opening shall be made in such nighway nor shall any structure be 
placed thereon, nor shall any structure which has beoi placed thereon 
be chan^|ed or renewed, except in accordance with a permit from the 
commission, which shall exercise complete and permanent control 
over such lughways. 

8. 21 . No state highwajr shall be dug up for laying or placing pipes, 
sewers, poles, wires or railways or for other purposes, and no tree 
shall be planted or removed^ or obstruction placed thereon, without 
Permit for plAnting ^^ written permit of the highway conunission, and then only in 
accordance with the regulations of said commission; and the woi^ 
shall be done under the supervision and to the satisfaction of said 
commission, and the entire expense of replacing the highway in as 
good condition as before shall be paid by the persons to whom the 
permit was given or by whom the work was done; but a dty or town 
may dig up such state highway without such approval of the lughwav 
commission in case of immediate necessity; but in such cases it shall 
be forthwith replaced in as good condition as before at the expense 
of the dty or town. Said commission shall nve suitable names to the 
state highways, and may change the name 3i vay wav which becomes 
a part of a state highway. They shall erect suitable guide posts at 
convenient points along state highways. 



Blgbtofownerto 
remore trees. 



TREES WITHIN TOWN WAT LAYOUT. 

12 (C & T) R.L,, di, 48, s. 81, When a town way or private way is laid out or 

altered by the selectmen or road commissioners or by the coimty 
commissioners, they shall in their report or return thereof e^>ecify 
the manner in which such way is laid out or altered and shall transnut 
to the clerk a description of the location and bounds thereof, whidi 
shall, within ten days, be recorded by him in a book kept for that 
purpose; and they shall allow the owner of the land through which the 
way passes a reasonable time to take off his trees, fences and other 
property which may obstruct the building of such way, and give him 
notice Uiereof . If he neglects to remove the same within the time 
allowed, he shall be deemed to have relinquished his right thereto 
for the benefit of the town, if the way is a town way; and if it is a 
private way, for the benefit of such person as the selectmen, road 
cominissioners or county commissioners may determine; but any 
building or materials upon the land shall be disposed of in the manner 
reouired by Section 16. 

13 (C & T) 8. 82, If a jury is ordered to assess the damages done by the 
Time extension for locaticHi or alteration of such way, they may extend the time for the 
remoTing trees. owner of the land to remove his trees, fences uid otiier property; and 

if he neglects to remove the same witliin such extended time, 1^ shall 
be deemed to have relinquished his daim thereto. 



TREES WITHIN COUNTY ROAD LAYOUT. 

14 (C & T) RX,y ch. 48, t. 8, The (county) commissioners shall, in their re- 

turn, determine and specify the manner in which a new highway 
shall be laid out or an existmg one altered and the time within whicn 
it shall be completed; and shall transmit to the clerks of the towns in 
which it lies a description of the location and bounds thereof within 



I0ee«,7,aiid8. 
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the Hnutfl of such towns remctively, which shall, within ten dmys, be 

recorded by the deik in a oook k^ for that puipoae. Tb^ shall 

Bifht of'oiRnMr to also sjpeatv in their return a reasonable time within whidi the owner 

remoTt traet. ^ ^ land may take off his timber, wood or trees, and give him notice 

thereof. If he fails to remove the same within the time allowed, be 

shall be held to have relinquished his right thereto for the benefit of 

the town. 

15 (C Si T) 8. 4S, A juiy assessing damages may extend the time allowed by 

Time eztmatoii ftxr the commissioners under the provisions of Sections 8 and 16 for the 

remoTiiif twet. owner of the land to take off the timber, wood, trees or other property. 

If he neglects to take off the same within the extended time, he shaD 

be deen^ to have relinquished his claim thereto for the benefit of 

the town, as before provided. 

AUTHORITT TO TAKB LAND FOB STREKT PLAMTTNG. 

16(C&T) R.L,,ch,48,9.8S, If the dty council of a d^ or a town accepts the 
provisions of this section or has accepted the oorre^xMiding pro- 
visions of earlier laws, the board or officers authorized to lay out 
streets, highways or town ways may, whether any such street or way 
is laid out under the provisions of law authorizing the assessment of 
bettennents or otherwise, reserve ^aces between the side Unes thereof 
for the use of horseback riders, for oicyde paths or for street railways, 
except such as may be operated by stcumi, for drains, sewers and elec- 
tric wires, for trees uid grass, and for planting. 

AUTHORITT TO CUT ROADSIDE BRUSH. 

1 7 (C & T) R.L., ch. 61, 8, 10. The officer who has the care of the trees be- 

longing to a dty or town^ and his assistants, but no other maoa, 
except as is provided in Section 7 of Cluster 53,* ma^, ana if re- 
quired by the surveyors or road commissioners shall, tnm or lop off 
trees, except public shade trees in towns, and bushes standing in 
ways, and, if ordered by a vote of the mayor and aldermen, seMct- 
men or road commissicmers passed after public notice and hearing, 
shall cut down and remove such trees and bushes. The surveyors 
and road commissioners shall cause whatever obstructs such ways, 
or endangers, hinders or incommodes persons travelling thereon to be 
removed: and shall forthwith cause snow to be removed from such 
ways or to be so trodden down as to make them reasonably safe and 
convenient. 



Public shade trees 
In towns excepted. 



18 (T) 



TOWN ROAD COMMISSIONERS POWERS. 

RJi., ch, £5, 8, 8S. If road commissioners are chosen in a town, 
th^ shall exdusively have the powers, perf<»m the duties and be 
subject to the liabilities and penalties of selectmen' and surveyors of 
highways relative to streets, ways, bridges, monuments at the t^mini 
and angles of streets, guide posts, sidewaUcs and shade trees, and, if 
sewer conmiissioners are not chosen, relative to sewers and drains. 

CTTT SHADE TREES. 

R.L,, ch. 5S, 8. 6, The mayor and aldermen, sdectmen, road cooo- 
missioners, or any dbr or town officer having the care of the public 
ways may authorize the planting of shade trees therein, if it will not 
interfere with the public travd or with private rights; and shade trees 
standing, and trees planted, pursiuint to such license, shall be the 
property of the person planting them, or upon whose premises tb^ 
are, and shall not be deemed a nuisance; but upon complaint to the 
mayor and aldermen, subject to the provisions of Sections 7 to ll* 
inclusive, such trees may be removed oy them at the expense of the 
owner thereof, if public necessity requires. 

iSeelO. 
sSeeao. 
tror Selectmen's powers see 8, IS, and U. 



19 (CAT) 

Applies also to 

towns. 

SpeolAl planting 

ftathorl^. 

Tree, propertj of 

planter. 

Power to oat trees 

so planted. 
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20 (C) 

Hottoe baftyn ent- 
dngs. 

DuMgM fbr retain- 
tn«. 

21(C) 

Penalty for cnt- 
ttag.i 

22(C) 
Offlcen reanired to 
detl^BHoate shade 



23(C) 

''M**spl]cet. 



24(C) 

Penalty fbr Iqjnrlng 
cpikedtreee. 



25 (T) 

Elected annoally. 



26 (T) 

May appoint depn- 

tlee. 

Oompentatlon. 

Dittlea.s 

Park trees. 



May nuke rsfnla- 



Town shade trees 
defined. 

27 (T) 

Residential sec- 
tion. 

Selectmen to de- 
fine. 

PobUo bearing re- 
<iulred befbre cut- 
ting. 

Penalty.! 



8. 7. A pmon shall not cot or remove an ornamental or shade 
tree standing in a public way in a dty unless he first rives notice of 
his intention to the mayor and aldennen who, if th^ desire to retain 
the tree, shall give him notice thereof within ten davs ther^ifter; and 
the damage caused by retaining said tree shall be determined in the 
same manner as damages by an alteration in such ^ubUc way. 

8, 8. Whoever cuts down or removes such tree m violation of the 
provisions of the preceding section shall forfeit not less than five nor 
more than one hundred dollars to the use of the dty. 

8, 9. The mayor and aldermen of dties shall annually, in Sa>-> 
tember, October, November or December select trees within the 
limits of the highways for preservation for ornament and shade, 
other than those protected by the provisions of the three preceding 
sections, selecting at least one tree in eveiy thirty-three feet where 
such trees are growing and are of a diameter of one inch or more. 

8. 10. Such trees ^all be designated bv a naU having a head with 
the letter M plainly impressed tnereon Jriven into them at a point 
not less than tour nor more than six feet from the ground and on the 
side toward the center of the highwav. The secretarv of the state 
board of agriculture shall procure such nails and shall, as required, 
furnish them to the mayor and aldermen, who shall renew such as 
have been defaced or destroyed. 

8. 11, Whoever malidouslv inpures, defaces or destroys anv tree 
thus desi£;nated, or any of said nails affixed to such trees, shiJl forfeit 
not less tnim five nor more than one hundred dollars, which shall be 
Uy divided between the complainant and the dty in which the 

(enoe was committed. 

TOWN TREE WARDENS. 
RX,, ch, 11, s. 334, Eveiy town at its annual meeting shall in 
ever^ year, except as is otherwise provided in the following section 
and in Sections 339 and 341, choose from the inhabitants thereof the 
following named town officers, who shall serve during the year: . . . 
a tree warden. 

RX.fCh. 63, 9. 12, The tree warden ma^ appoint and remove 
deputy tree wardens. He and they shall reodve such compensation 
as the town determines or, in default thereof, as the selectmen allow. 
He shall have the care and control of all public shade trees ;in the 
town, except those in public parks or ooen places under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dark comnussicmerB, and of those, if so requested in writing 
by the park commissioners, and shall enforce all the provisions of 
law for the preservation of such trees. He shall expend all money 
appr«H)riated for the setting out and maintenance of such trees. 
R^Bfulations for their care and preservation made by him, approved 
by the selectmen and posted in two or more public places, imposing 
fines and forfdtures of not more than twenty dollars in any one case, 
shall have the force and effect of town by-laws. All shade trees within 
the limits of a public way shall be public shade trees. 

8, 13, Pubnc shade trees outside the residential part of a town, 
as determined by the selectmen, shall not be cut or removed, in whole 
or in part, except by the tree warden or his depu^ or by a person 
holding a license so to do from the tree warden. Public shade trees 
within said residential part shall not be cut, except for trimming b^ 
the tree warden, nor shall they be removed by the tree warden or his 
deputy or other person without a public hearing at a suitable time 
and place, after notice therectf posted in two or more public places 
in the town and upon the tree and after authority granted by the tree 
warden therefor. Whoever violates the provisions of this section shall 
forfdt not less than five nor more than one hundred dollars to the use 
of the town. 



iSee penalty and damage provisions, applicable in ciUes, S6 to 81 inclusive. 

28ee also duties specified in 88« 84, and 8l. 

* See also penalties and damages provided in 26 to 81 inclusive. 
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Towns mar Appro- 
prUte tor planting 
May plant on land 
adjoining hlffh- 
ways. 

Appropriation lim- 
ited. 

29 (T) 

Insect sappretaion 
appropriatlona.a 

Abutting owner's 
rights. 



R.L., ch. 26, 9, 16, It (a town) may at l^gal meetings appropriate 
money for the following purposes: . . . For planting shade trees in 
the public ways or, at Uie discretion of the tree warden and with the 
written consent of the owner thereof, upon land adjoining such ways 
at not more than twenty feet from the way for the purpose of i«ha/<ing 
or ornamenting the way, an amount not exceeding fifty cents for eac£ 
of its ratable polls in the preceding year.^ 

8, 16, Towns may appropriate money to be expended under the 
direction of the tree warden for exterminating insect pests in the 
public ways and places and for removing therefrom trees and plants 
upon which such insects naturally breed, except trees and plants 
from which the owner or lessee of land abutting on said public way 
or place annually exterminates all such insect pcits to the satisfaction 
of the tree warden. 

PENAUnES FOR INJURINO TREES. 

30 (C &T) RJj,, ch, 185, s, 7. A person who without license wilfuU^ cuts 

TriDie damages for down, carries away, girdles or otherwise destroys any trees, tunber, 

^^'s treS**^*"" '^^^ ^^ underwood on the land of another shall be liable to the 

^ ^'* owner in an action of tort for three times the amount of the damages 

assessed therefor; but if it is found that the defendant had ^md 

reason to belieye that the land on which the trespass was committed 

was his own or that he was otherwise lawfully authorized to do the 

acts complained of, he shall be liable for single daouiges only. 



31(C&T) 

Penalties Ibrwllftil 
iiUnry of another's 
trees. 

82(C&T) 

Penalty for injuring 
shrubs, etc., in 
highway. 



33(C&T) 

Penalty and dam- 
ages forwilftil in- 
jury to public shade 
tree.s 
Horses, li^uiy by. 



34(C&T) 



S5(C&T) 

Penalty for posting 



R.L., ch. 208, 8. 100, Whoeyer wilfully and maliciously cuts down, 
destroys or injures a tree which is not his own, standing for any useful 
purpose, . . . shall be punished by imprisonment for not more than 
six months or by a fine of not more than fiye hundred dollars. 

8, 101, Whoeyer wilfuUy and maliciously injures, defaces or de- 
stroys a shrub or plant or an object or fixture of ornament or utility 
in a public way or place or in any inclosure shall forfeit not less than 
fiye nor more than one hundred dollars, one half to the use of the 
complainant and one-half to the use of the owner of the property 
injured, defaced or destroyed. 

8, 102, Whoeyer wilfully and maliciously injures, defaces or 
destroys an ornamental or snade tree in a public way or place, or 
negligentiy or wilfully suffers an animal, driyen by or for hmi or be- 
lonfipbg to him and lawfully in a public way or place, to injure, deface 
or destroy such tree, or whoeyer, by any other means, negligently or 
wilfulhr injures, defaces or destroys such tree, shall forfeit not less 
than fiye nor more than one hundred dollars, one-half to the use of 
the complainant and one-half to the use of the dty or town in whidi 
the act was committed; and shall in addition thereto be liable to said 
dty or town or other person interested in said tree for all damages 
caused by such act. 

8, 103. Whoeyer negligentiy or wilfully suffers an animal, driven 
by or for him or belonging to him and lawfully on the highway, to 
injure, deface or destroy a tree which is not his own, standing for use 
or ornament on the highway, or whoeyer, by any other means, nedi- 
gentiy or wilfully injures, defaces or destroys such tree, shall forrcit 
not less than fiye nor more than one hundreid dollars, one-half to the 
use of the complainant and one-half to the use of the dty or town in 
which said act is committed ; and shall in addition thereto be liable in 
damages to the owners or tenant of the land in front of which the 
tree stands.* 

8. lOA {a» amended by Ada of 1906, ch, 279, 8, 2).^ Whoeyer aflBxes 
to a tree in a public way or place a playlnll, picture, announcement. 



I3ee also 19 for power of Selectmen and Road Commissioners to authorise highway planting. 

28ee also special moth law, 87. 

<8ee also 80 and 84. 

«8eealsoS0and88. 

•8««7. 
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J^wiBArt^pvb- notice, adTeitifleniait or other thmg, whether in writing or otherwise, 
uoanaoe ^ ^^^ paints or maiks such tree, except for the purpose ol pro- 

tecting it and under a written pennit from the officer haying the 
chaige of such trees in a dty or from the tree warden in a town, oat 
from the highway commission in the case of a state hij^way, shall be 
punished by a fine ol not more than fifty dollars for each offence. In 
towns the tree warden shall enforce the provisions of this section and 
of the preceding two sections: provided,^ however, that should he fail 
to act in the case of a state highway witUn thirW days after the receipt 
by him of a complaint in writing from the Massachusetts highway 
commission, nid commission may proceed to enforce the provisions 
of this section. 
36 (C&T) 8. 106. Whoever wilfully and maliciously enters an orchard, 

Penatty for Injury nurseiy, garden or cranberry meadow, and takes away, mutilates or 
inorohardf,eto. destroys a tree, shrub or vme or steals, takes and cairies away any 
fruit or flower, without the consent of the owner thereof, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than five hundred dollars or by im- 
prisonment for not more than six months. 

GTFST AND BROWN-TAIL MOTH SUPPRESSION 

d7(C&T) Ads of 1906, ch. 381 (ae amended bu Ads of 1906, eh. ^68, and Ads 
of 1907, ch. 621.y This law may be found in Foreet Laws, published 
by the State Forester. 

18m general proylsion for Insect rappretilon on roadiides In towns, 89. 



THE APPALACHIAN NATIONAL FORESTS BILL OF 1908. 

A BILL 

TOR AOQUIBINO NATIONAL FOEEBrB IN THE BOTTTHEBN APPALACHIAN ICOUMTAINB AND 

WHTTB 1COUNTAIN8. 

Be U enaded by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That the Secretaiy of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
and directed, in his discretion, to acquire for Naticmal Forest puiposes by purchase 
or gift lands more valuable for the regulation of stream flow than for other puiXKMes 
and situated on the watersheds of navigable streams in the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains within the States of Maiyland, Yiiginia, West Viiginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Geoigia, Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee, and in the White 
Mountains within the States of New Hampshire and Maine. Such acquisition may 
in any case be conditioned upon the exception and reservation to the owner from 
whom title passes to the United States of the minerals and of the merchantable 
timber, or either or any part of them within or upon such lands at the date of the con- 
veyance, but in eveiy such case such exception and reservation and the time within 
which such timber shall be removed and the rules and regulations imder which the 
cutting and removal of such timber and the mining and removal of such minerals 
shall be done, shall be e]q)ressed in the written instrument of conveyance, and there- 
after the mining, cutting, and removal of the minerals and timber so excepted and re- 
served shall be done only imder and in obedience to the rules and regulati<»is so ex- 
pressed. 

Sec. £. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall advertise in the several States named 
in section one for lands to be acquired under the provisions hereof; and as between 
lands of equal vahie the lowest bids shall be accepted: Provided, That the Secretaiy 
of Agriculture shaU have the right to reject any or all Inds. 
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See, S, That no deed or other infltniment ci oonveyanoe shall be accepted or up- 
proved by the Secretaiy ci A^culture under this Act until the legislature ci the Stite 
in whidi the land lies shall have consented to the acquisition ci such land by the United 
States for National F(»e8t purposes. 

See, 4. That the Secretaiy of Agriculture may do all things necessaiy to secure tiie 
safe title in the United States to the lands to be acqinred under this Act; but no pay- 
ment shall be made for any such lands until the title shall be satisfactoiy to the Attom^- 
General and shall be vested in the United States. 

See, 6, That the sum ol ^Ye milUon dollars is hereby appropriated to cany out the 
provisions d this act, out of any moneys in the Treasuiy not othenrise appropriated, 
and said sum shall be available immediately and until expended for said purpose: Pro- 
vided, that the Secretary of Agriculture shall each year make a detailed rqwrt to 
Con^^ress of the lands purchased under this act, and the cost thereof. 

See, 6. That whereas small areas of land chiefly valuable for agriculture may of 
neceasaty or by inadvertence be included in tracts acquired under this act, tiie Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, and he is hereby authoiU9ed,upoii i^Kcatioo 
or otherwise, to examine and ascertain the location and extent of such areas as m l^s 
c^inion may be occupied for agricultural purposes without injury to the forests and 
which are not needed for public purposes, and may list and describe the same by metes 
and bounds, or otherwise, and offer them for sak as homesteads at their true vahie, 
to be fixed by him, to actual settlers in tracts not exceeding eighty acres in area, under 
such joint rules and regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe. And no right, title, interest, or claim in or to any lands 
acqmred under this act or the waters thereon, or the products, resources, or use thereof 
after such lands shall have been so acquired shall be initiated or perfected, except as 
in this section provided. And the Secretaiy of Agriculture may, under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by him, authorise the sale of any products of the lands acquired 
under this act and the use of any such land or the resources thereof consistent with its 
reservation for forest purposes. 

Sec, 7, That, subject to the provisions of the last preceding secticm, the lands ac- 
quired under this act shall be permanently reserved, held, and administered as National 
Forest lands under the provisions of Section 24 of the Act approved March 3, 1891 
(Volume 20, Statutes at Large, page 1103), and acts supplemental to and amendatoiy 
thereof. And the Secretary of Agriculture may from time to time divide the lands 
acqmred under this act into such specific National Forests and so designate the same 
as he may deem best for administrative purposes. 

See. 8, That the jurisdiction, both dvil and criminal, over persons iq>on the lands 
acquired under this act shall not be affected or changed by their permanent reserva- 
tion and administration as National Forest lands, except so far as the punishment of 
offences against the United States is concerned, the intent and meaning of such actioo 
being that the state wherein such land is situated shall not, by reason of such reser- 
vation and administration, lose its jurisdiction nor the inhabitants thereof their rights 
and privileges as citizens or be absolved from their duties as citizens of the State. 

See. 9, That ten per centum of all money received during any fiscal year from each 
National Forest into which the lands acquired under this act may from time to time 
be divided shall be paid at the end of such year by the Secretary of the Treasuiy to 
the State in which such National Forest is situated, to be expended as the state legis- 
lature may prescribe for the benefit of the county or counties in which such Natiooal 
Forest is situated: Provided, that when any National Forest is in more than one state or 
county the distributive share to each from the proceeds of such Forest shall be propor- 
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tional toits area ibei&n: Provided furtheft that there shall not be paid to any state for 
any county an amount equal to more than forty per centum ci the total income of 
sudi county from all other sources. 

See. 10, That the Secretaiy of A^cuHure for the furtha* protection of the water- 
sheds ci said navigable streams may, in his discredoo, and he is hereby authorised, on 
such conditions as he deems wise, to stipulate and agree to administer and protect, for a 
definite term of years, any private forest lands situated upon any watershed whereon 
lands may be permanently reserved, held and administered as National Forest lands 
under the provisions of this act; but such stq>ulation or agreement shall provide that 
the owner ci such private lands shall cut and remove the timber thereon only under 
rules and regulations to be e]q>res8ed in the stipulation or agreement, for the protection 
and conservation of the forest thereon; and such stipulation or agreement may in any 
case provide that the private lands so administered and protected shall during such term 
be subject to all the provisions of theact and of the laws, rules, and regulations governing 
National Forests so far as the same may be applicable, and in that case the said private 
lands shall, during such tenn, be so subject to all such provisions, laws, rules, and regu- 
lations. 



The office of the Association, No. 4 Jojr Street, Boston, is open daily during busi- 
ness hours. There is a small lU>raiy and visitors are cordially welcome. 

Membershvp. Blank applications for membership may be obtained of the Secretaiy 
oo application. The fees are: 

For annual membership, Ifwo doUare. 
For life membership, f^ doUars. 
For patron membmhip, one thousand doUare, 
All fees received from patrons and life members are invested in the permanent 
fund and the income only is used for the work of the Association. 

Ledure Service, The Assodaticm will provide lecturers on foresbr subjects. These 
lectures may be with or without lantern illustrations. Terms will be given by the 
Secretaiy. 

P f PubUeaHon Departmeni, Woodland and Roadside is the official bulletin of the 
Association and a subscription to it is included with eadi memberahip. Otiier publi- 
cations are occasionally issued. Some ci these are for free distribution; for others a 
nominal sum is charged. 

Officebs, 1908. 

Preeiderd. — Henbt P. WALCxnr of Cambridge. 

Viee-Preeidents, — Berkshire, Ale3Lander Sedgwick of Stockbridge; Bristol, Walter 
C. Batlieb of Taunton; Essex, Harlan P. Kelbet of Salem; Franklin, John A. 
Aiken of Greenfield; Hampshire, William P. Brooks of Amherst; Hanmden, 
WiLUAif F. Gale of Sprinfffield; Middlesex, Samttel C. Lawrence of Meoford; 
Norfolk, F. L. Ouisted, Jr., of Brookline; Plymouth, Harrt £. Converse of 
Marion; Suffolk, Charlbb S. Hamun of Boston ; Worcester, James W. Brooks of 
Petersham. 

Secretary.— Edwin A. Start of Billerica. Address, No. 4 Joy Street, Boston. 

Treasurer,— A. W. Eibon of Belmont 

EaeecuHve CommiUee, — Allen Chamberlain, Emma G. Cummings, Frederic Cunning- 
ham, A. W. Elson, Richard A. Hale, Henry James, Jr., Edwin A. Stut, HeniyP. 
Wakott, Maiy Lee Ware. 
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H. K. Barrows, Winchester. 

Lercrett Bndky, 90 Brimmer Street, Boston. 

Harold O. Cook, Room 7, State House, Boston. 

Ridiard B. Derby. 189 Salem Street, Wobum. 

Sanrael M. (jreen, Holyoke. 

Mn. George T. Knight, Tufts College. 

Mn. C. F. Lothrop, 86 Central Ave., NewtonTiUe. 

Mabel R. Mawhinnej, The Charlesgate, Boston. 

F. W. Rane, Room 7, Stote House. Boston. 



ft&toertijBtementjBt 



HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Th« Grtduat« School of Applied Science and The Lawrence ScientMc School 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineerine, Architecture, liiBtndflcape 
Archltectiire, Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 

For further information, address W. €• SABINE, 15 University HaU, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



POWDER POINT SCHOOL 

DUXBURY, MASS. 

In addition to the present work of the ickool, a new preparatory course in 

FORESTRY 

is being started, leading to the college courses in this subject. It requires hard, earnest 
application, and develops an appredation of nature and power of leadership. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. 



WE GROW FROM SEED 

MHUONS of STANDARD EVERGDEENS 

For Forestry PloLAting 

COLLECTORS AND DEALERS IN NATIVE EVERGREEN 

TR.EE SEED 

We adidi ocxrreqxmdenoe. 

EVCICGRECN NURSCRY CO.. 5tur0Mn Baty. Wis. 
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FoREBTRT had a strong inniiigs in Washington on the thirtieth of Jan- 
uary, when for a second time united delegations from the South and from 
New En^nd argued before the conunittee on agriculture of the house of 
representatiyes the cause of the Appalachian national forests. It was said hy 
more than one man experienced in goyemment work at the national capital 
that no more impressiye exhilntion of disinterested popular support had eyer 
been made before a congressional committee. Twenty states were repre- 
sented by oyer two hundred business and professional men, sdentific^ex- 
perts, and engineers. The case was ably conducted by a former secretary of 
the interior and a distinctly fayorable impression was made upon the com- 
mittee, which gaye the petitioners a most courteous hearing. The attitude 
ci ^>eaker Cannon is generally understood to be less hostile, and altogether 
it is eyident that the cause has gained strength and the outlook is more en- 
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couragiiig than at any previous stage of the fight for this great measure of 
national economy. It must not be inferred, however, that this is due to any 
inner fight that has come to the people's representatives. It is because the 
rising tide of popular interest has made itsdf felt, and the passage of the 
measure will depend upon continued active expression of the befief of the 
people in the necessity of this action. There must be no rdaxation of effort 

The movement of the Maine State Federation of Women's Clubs to have 
Mount Katahdin made a state forest reservation is of more than local sig- 
nificance. Members of congress are much interested in knowing what the 
states that are supporting the Appalachian national forests project are them- 
sdves doing in the way of forestry and forest protection. All of the New 
En^and states, including Maine, are now doing mudi, and Maine has a for- 
est fire law that is especially efficient and admiraUe. Katahdin is <me ci the 
most interesting of New England's mountains and its slopes are now threat- 
ened with fatal denudation, but the inter-state argument cannot be raised in 
support of national action to save it and it is not so large a project as to be 
beyond the abifity of the state to secure and maintain. It should be the pride 
and th^ duty of Maine to preserve Katahdin as a forested watershed, and in 
so doing the state would strengthen the hands of the great body of New £ng- 
landers who are seeking national action to preserve the more extensive Appa- 
lachian watersheds of inter-state importance. 

New England and the southern states are thorou^y awake to the im- 
portance of the Appalachian forests and the necessity of prompt national 
action for their perpetuation. Large and powerful interests are vitally con- 
cerned and every man, wonuin and child has a personal interest in this mat- 
ter. No candidate for national office can look for support in New En^and 
if his record shows that he has been an opponent of this beneficent public 
measure and delegates to national conventions who desire to have their work 
as nominators ratified at the poUs in November should consider long before 
voting in convention for any candidate whose record is not dear in this re- 
gard. This is the next important step in the pdicy which seeks to perpetuate 
the nation's prosperity by husbanding its natural resources. We want no 
president who is not sound on this issue. 

We conmiend to our readers Mr. Madde's artide in this number, whidi 
we have entitied "The History of an Instructive Case." His story is most 
suggestive. Woodland and Roadside would like more such narratives of 
personal experience that have in them an example for others who are fitt- 
ing the good fight to preserve the trees. 
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FORESTRY IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

Several f orestiy bills of more or less importance are before the general 
court at this session. At the present writing but one has been reported from 
committee. 

House No. 302 appropriates $25,000 for the expenditures of the state 
forester. Approximatdy this appropriation is made necessary to cany out 
fully the provisions of the forest warden law and the new fire law, in addition 
to the ordinary woriL which now devolves upon the forester's office. Re- 
ferred to committee on agriculture. 

House No. 456, "to provide for protecting forest or sprout lands from 
fire." Relates to the setting of brush fires, which is forbidden, except under 
a permit f nun the forest warden or in one specially defined case. The state 
forester, his ^nployees, forest wardens, and their deputies are given power 
to arrest without warrant, and fine or imprisonment are imposed as penal- 
ties. Referred to conmiittee on agriculture. This bill proceeds on the theory 
that a man who lights or builds a fire on his own land commits a crime, re- 
gardless of the consequences of his conduct and except in cases which the 
law undertakes to define in advance. This is so complete a reversal of ordi- 
nary legal presumptions that it should not be enacted in the absence of proof 
that a grave evil can be met in no other way, and no such proof can yet be 
offered in Massachusetts. If enacted, the law would depend almost wholly 
for enforcement on the forest wardens. These town officers, who are appointed 
by the selectmen, are as yet often entirely inexperienced in dealing with 
forest fires, and receive no compensation for the performance of most delicate 
and difficult duties. In this situation the law would probably be a dead letter 
at best. At worst, if enforced unwisely, it might arouse local opposition not 
only to the forest-warden but to his office and to the other laws which he is 
meant to administer. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the disagreement over this act be- 
tween its chief advocate, the state forester, and the association has been 
quite amicable, and that the association has not stood alone. Although Mr. 
W. C. Jewett supported the law on behalf of the state grange, without go- 
ing into reasons, the secretary of the state board of agriculture, Mr. J. L. 
Ellsworth, opposed it and Mr. Harold Parker, who, as chairman of the Mt. 
Wachuset commission and a member of the State highway commission, is 
in very dose touch with these questions, while not opposing, declined to 
endorse it. 

House No. 590. "Relative to trees, shrubs, and other growths on state 
highways." A bill introduced on behalf of the Massachusetts Highway Com- 
mission to further define the powers of the commission in the control ol the 
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roadsides along state highways. There has beea 8<MDe apibiguitj about the 
powers of the tree warden in regard to growths not dearij "{mblic diade 
trees/' The commission, which now has the powers of the tree wardens <m 
state faighwajB, seeks to have these powers deariy defined, and according to 
their broader interpretation, so that these powers will indude all trees, shrubs, 
and other growths. There is also a provision, laddng in section 1 of dmpter 
279 of the Acts of 1905, of which the proposed bill is an amendment, pro- 
viding a recourse to the superior court for damages on the part of the abutting 
owner who may suffer injury through a decision or act of the commission 
under this law. Referred to committee on roads and bridges. At a hearing 
January 14, EEarold Pa^er for the highway commission and Frederic Cun- 
ningham for the Massadiusetts Forestry Association appeared in suppMt 
of the bill. There was no opposition. 

Smate No. 48. ''To provide for the purchase of forest lands and for 
reforestation." This bill appropriates 920,000 annually, to be eiEpended by 
the state forester, with the advice and consent of the governor and coundl, 
for the purchase of lands in various sections of the state adapted to ref<v- 
estation or forest production, in tracts of not more than forty acres, at a 
price not to exceed ^ve dollars an acre. These tracts are to be managed 
by the state forester in a way best adapted to produce forest growth, and 
such holdings may be repurchased from the state by the former owner at 
any time within ten years at the price paid, with expense of maintenance and 
four per cent interest These are the main features of the bill, which has for 
its primary object the making of small experimental plantations in many 
sections of the state, as object lessons to private owners* rather than the 
establishment of an economic system of state forests. Indeed, the limitation 
upon the initial size of the holdings precludes the latter, although it would 
be naturally a devdopment later on from what is now proposed. Referred 
to conunittee on agriculture. The bill needs some revision and its friends 
are considering it critically with this in view. A hearing has been given 
upon it 

An act '* relative to the taxation of plantations of certain varieties of trees," 
originally House No. 809, was referred to the conunittee on taxation and was 
reported, February 6, by the conmiittee in a re-draft as House No. 1100: 

AN ACT 

SBLATIVB TO THE TAXATION OF PLANTATKHOI OP CEBTADf VABUmES OW TSKBB. 

Be U enaded by the Senate and Houee of RepreeerUaHvee in Oeneral Court anemJUei 

and by the authariiy of the eame, a$ foUowe: 

Section six of diapter twelve of the Revised Laws is hereby amended by stiikiiig 
out the said section and inserting in place thereof the following: — Section 6. Land 
upon whidi pines, chestnuts, larches, ^ruces, hemlodcs, walnuts, hickories, America 
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and kage-loothed poplan, yellow and p^>er birdies, beedbes, maples, bass-woods, or 
utk tknahtr trees or others when approved by the state forester, have been set out or 
planted to the number not less than six hundred per acre, and whidi by sudi settmg 
out or planting has become evenly stocked with such trees to the number ci not less 
than twelve hundred per acre, indudinj^ in such number the trees growing naturally 
upon said land, shall be exempt from taxation for a period of ten years after the said 
trees have grown in hei^ two feet on the average, upon satisfactoiy proof by the own. 
ers to the assessors of the foregoing facts : provided, that at the time the trees are planted 
or set out the said land is not woodland or ^routland, or land containing more than 
ax hundred standing trees to the acre, and does not exceed in value ten dollars per 
acre; and provided, further, that such exemption shall not extend beymd the time 
duiing which said land is devoted exclusively to the growth of said trees. 

A bill has been introduced on petition of the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association to simplify the law relating to public shade trees. This is House 
No. 615, referred to committee on agriculture, and by it favorably re- 
ported. This measure seeks to correct some defects which the test of ex- 
perience has shown in the shade tree law. It determines the authority un- 
der which trees shall be planted along public ways, a matter left in much 
doubt by the old statute (R. L. ch, 53, s, 6). It also removes the residen- 
tial dause which has always been a stumbling-block in the way of dear 
interpretation and effective enforcement of the act of 1899 (R, L, ch, 53, 
9, 13). 



AMERICAN ^FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the American Forestry Assodation was hdd at 
the Willard Hotd in Washington, January 29. There were three sessions, 
with many interesting addresses at morning, afternoon and evening sessions. 
Tlie reports of the secretary and treasurer showed that the association is 
continuing the noteworthy growth in numbers which began vrith the holding 
of the American Forest Congress in January, 1905, and that a correspond- 
in^y good finandal condition is the result. The attention of the meeting was 
chiefly directed to the subject of perpetuating the Appalachian mountain for- 
ests. The most noteworthy address was that of Gifford Pinchot on ''The 
Conservation of Natural Resources," the subject of which he has made him- 
self a master. 

At its February meeting the executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association dected to represent the assodation on the advisory 
board of the American Forestry Association Allen 'Chamberlain, chairman 
of the executive committee, Geoige £. Stone of Amherst, and Edvrin A. 
Start, secretary of the association; and designated Edwin A. Start as a vice- 
president of the national assodation. 
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THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 

It is time that everyone in Maisadiueetts who owns or has the care of 
t99t9^ aod shrubbery should learn to veoo§BUie and to repress tibis inseot 
II is BOW to be found in practiosUy all paiia d the state aad its jeailf toU^ 
ohiefly levied upcm fruit trees and shrubbeij, is heavy and on the increase. 
It is Httle known because, in the first place, it is almost microscopic and so 
not readily seen. Then, too, it has been in this section only about a dosen 
years, and it takes somewhat longer than that for the public to get acquainted 
with a new insect, unless it be a flesh btter. Nurserymen are alive to die 
danger and are fighting it, but the average orchardist, farmer, gardener, or 
man with a few shrubs and trees about his home, knows Httle or nothing 
about the creature. 

Tree wardens, officers in charge of dty shade trees, farmers, and in fact 
every one who owns or has under his care any trees or shrubs, should take 
pains to learn something about this scale without delay. Space forbids 
gCMng into the subject in detail. The purpose of thb article is merdy to call 
public attention, first to the danger present in this pest; second, to the latest 
available government publications on the subject; third, to a law of this state 
which was intended to control the spread of the scale. 

The State Board of Agriculture has printed for free distributi<m a pamph- 
let entitled "Three Conmion Scale Insects" (Nature Leaflet No. 33, second 
revised edition. May 1907) which can be had by any citizen of the state on 
application to the secretary of the board at Boston. This describes and il- 
lustrates the appearance of the San Jos^, the oyster shdl, and the scurfy 
scales, all iji which are present in thb state. It also describes the best mod- 
em methods for combatting them. For any <me who wishes to look farther 
into the various methods and materials used for the ocmtn^ of the scale, ref- 
erence is made to Bulletin No. 86 of the Massachusetts Expmment Station, 
Amherst, entitled "Orchard Treatment for the San Jos^ Scale. One Year's 
Esqperiments in Massachusetts." This tells in some detail iji the materiiUs 
and methods used in careful experiments made at the Amhemt station, to- 
gether with the cost of the materials, the cost of the work per tree, and the 
results obtained. 

The law referred to b Chapter 495 of the Acts of 1902 as amended by 
Chapter 321 of the Acts of 1907. The important porti<m of this law in this 
connection, as applied to the average property owner, is that it gives him 
some protecti<m against the infested property of a n^^ligent neighbor. Un- 
der this law the State Nursery Inspector, with the a^^roval of the Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, is empowered to designate as puUic nui- 
sances any insect pests or plant diseases which endanger the life of trees. 
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shrubs or other plants to a serious degree. It is understood that no acii<m 
has been taken hj the oflkials named above under this act, up to the present 
time. Their policy is understood to be that, at present, nuisances shall only 
be proclaimed to exist in such cases as are definitdy brought to their notice 
under Section 8 of the act. Tliat section provides that if an owner of trees, 
skrubs or other [dants, finds them to be infested with any dangerous insect 
pest or disease so as to threaten their hf e, he may file a written anaf^aint 
with tlie nursefy inspector (care of the Board of Agriculture, Boston) stating 
hia case, and that he is prepared to take proper means to protect them, and 
calling attention to the fact that neighboring propery is infested and ne^ected 
so as to subject the petitioner to reinfestaticm, then the inspector may, after 
inspecting the premises, order the neighboring property treated. If the order 
is not obeyed the inspect<w may undertake to have the premises properiy 
treated at the expense of the owner. The owner has an appeal to the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Agriculture, and the decision of that officer is final. 

Copies of this law in printed form may be had <m application to the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Agriculture. When writing for copies <^ the other 
puUications menti<med above do not fail to ask for a copy of this law. 

A list of plants which are known to be subject to the attack of the San 
Jo8^ scale follows: 

Plants commcmly or badly infested in this section: acacia, akebia, shad- 
bush, several camels, cotoneaster, hawthorn, quinces (especially ornamental 
Japanese), purine beech, Japanese walnut, privet, poplars, cherries, plums, 
beach plums, peach, pear, apple, gooseberry, currant, flowering currant, 
roses, willows, mountain ash, snowberry, lilac, basswood, European linden and 
dm. 

Plants sometimes, though seldom, infested: maples, adinidia, horse chest- 
nut, alder, Viiginia creeper, Boston or Japanese ivy, birch, chestnut, catalpa, 
deutzia, silver thorn, euonymus, f orsythia, ash, honey locust, althea, mountain 
laurel, honeysuckle, mulberry, spruce, sumac, smc^e bush, locust, blackb«ny, 
raspberry, dewberry, elder, sassafras, spiraea, arborvitse, viburnums, and 
g»pes. 

Ths chief forester of the United States, whose winning personality, no 
less than his wise, capable and unselfish public service, has endeared him to 
thousands of his countrymen, will have their deep sympathy in the loss that 
comes to him from the death of his father, James W. Pinchot Mr. Pinchot 
was a type of the best citizenship — a man who used a laige fortune well 
and lived an upright, honorable life. Not only in giving his son to the nati<mal 
service, but in generous gifts was he a benefactor of American forestry. The 
laiger part of the Yale Forest Schod foundation came from this source. 
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THE mSTORY OF AN INSTRUCTIVE CASE. 

By William A. Mackie. 

I HARDLT know liow to tell 70U all the facts in the tree case whidi created 
a wide-spread interest in the wilful cutting of roadside trees in this section 
of the State, and has in my estimation accomplished an inestimable amount 
of good in the preservation of road-side trees. In the first place, I considered 
at the time that the cutting was done in order to compel mj sdfing out the 
place to parties contrdling the road for paric purposes. They had purchased 
land on both sides of mine and planned to make a paric on the three plots. 
In the spring of 1899 one of the promoters of what is now called the New 
Bedford, Middleboro & Brockton road approached me in regard to sdHng 
out to him. On my refusal to sell, I was told if I did not they would make 
it so hot for me that I would be glad to give it away. Subsequently, I must 
confess, they came quite near making their statement good. 

Shortly after my refusal, the squeeze began. The first intimation I bad 
was from a neighbor who wrote me they were cutting trees on my side of the 
road. As I had previously seen the plan of the road, which located the track 
on the opposite side, I became suspicious. Hearing that some of the officials 
were in the city I interviewed them and they declared that no trees had been 
cut on my side of the road; they were going out that afternoon to investigate, 
and assured me that none of my trees would be disturbed. As so<m as I 
could I drove out to my place which is in East Freetown, eleven miles from 
New Bedford and found they had cut a row of fifteen horn {nnes or tupelo. 
These trees had always been a special source of delight to me and my wife; 
they were particularly straight and graceful and we yearly watched for their 
dainty foliage's appearance, in fact the last time I saw them I remariLcd as 
we drove by, *'The horn pines will soon be out again." It is rather a singular 
thing that the horn pine is the tree that led me into the study of trees in the 
first place, from my being unable to find a description of it in any of the bodes 
on trees. The only book I have ever seen where it is called by that name is 
in "Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts." Under such conditions one would 
naturally be greatly aggravated to find the trees gone. Later, at lunch, we 
heard the sound of an ax and on investigation found two men hard at woik 
cutting down a large, noble, and ancient oak estimated from the diameter 
of the trunk to be about two hundred and fifty years old. 

I warned them to discontinue cutting but they turned a deaf ear and con- 
tinued to cut pretending not to understand much English, but my English 
got so emphatic that they concluded that something was doing and y<dun- 
teered the information that the section boss was further up the line and I 
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had belter go and see bim. I thouf^ he had better come and see me and 
sent for Mm. When he came I found him to be one of the selectmen of the 
town, aaid to have been hired by '"yirtue of fab office" for just such emer- 
gencies. He said if I did not want my trees cut I should have notified him. 
I finaOy convinced him the trees were not in the highway at all» I having on 
two separate occasions had my fence removed from the road in order to make 
tiie i^ace look better as the road was quite narrow at that point 

My next move was to go to (he town clerk's office in Assonet in order to 
inspect the records of the derk to ascertain what and how much power had 
been granted to the railroad company and was surprised and I must admit 
somewhat pleased to learn that scarcely any power at all had been granted. 
I then demanded a hearing and work on the road in that locality came to a 
standstill for several wedu. 

At the hearing the selectmen convinced themselves that the trees cut 
were entirely on my land and granted the road the right to lay the tradu 
not nearer than twelve feet from my fence. I then commenced a suit against 
the railway company and it was stubbornly fought on both sides. Compro- 
mise was aSered which I refused as it seemed to me that any compromise 
would eventually mean the loss of the place to me. I was particulariy fortu- 
nate in the sdection of my attorney, an old time friend, the late H<m. H. M. 
Knowhon, who had the reputation of being an indomitable fighter and my 
instructions to him were that I did not go into the matter for the mon^ but 
to estaUiah mysdf in my rights and save the place for mysdf . The case 
dragged on and on, was put off and postponed until all oonoemed were 
weary of the whole subject but finally it came to trial and much to my ddight 
the railway company fdl down in their defense. As their star witness they 
had the selectman who came with a snagwood bush about an inch in diam- 
efter and four or ^ve feet high as a sample of trees cut. Another of their 
witnesses, a surv^ror, testified that the largest of the stumps measured nine 
indies in diameter. Just why they allowed their witnesses to contradict eadi 
other in this manner has never been quite dear to me but at the same lime 
I never fed inclined to find much fault with their testimony. The dedmon 
of the court came in due time awarding $400 damages, and as these damages 
were adjudged to be wilful, the amount was tripled, making it 91,200. This 
was quite generally advertised and many learned for the first time the near 
legal arithmetical rule that Tree x 4 = 12. 

Of course they appealed the case and the matter continued to drag on. 
Having accomplished my object in saving my place from the grasp of the 
railway company and ensured the preservation of the remaining trees, and 
regretting, and I must say smarting, under the assertion of many friends ( ?) 
and acquaintances, that I had gone into the matt^ as a moncy-mi^dng 
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schemet I requested my attorney to dose up the matter as sooo as pooifale. 
The defense finally succeeded in getting the verdict reduced and we settled. 

Since the cutting of the fifteen trees by actual count to-day I find that 
forty-one have arisen to take their [^aoes and as a record of growth of trees 
since 1900 the horn pines have grown about 18 feet in length and 10 inches 
in circumference; white birch, 20 feet high, 12^ inches in drcumference; 
wild cheny, 18 feet high, 15^ inches in circumference, and so we will observe 
that I have not been altogether a loser and further I have gathered much ad- 
ditional information about trees, men, and railroad officials. 

In justice to the present management id the road I must say th^ are very 
nice to me and when th^ go over the line slashing all offending trees, they 
halt when th^ come to mine and say '* please," and when after setting my 
pine grove afire three times from fireworics at the park I chided them and at 
the same time enclosed a copy of forest laws in regard to wilfully setting fire 
they assured me that they would be good and never do so again. 

And another thing I have discovered and this I hope will reach the ^e of 
every farmer that possesses a fruit tree of any kind, — and that is, get chunmiy 
with the Hrds, chickadees especially. I found that the insects, mostly the tent 
caterpillar, were gaining on me yearly and decided that something must be 
done. Just what, I did not know, but by accident discovered what I con- 
sidered the very remedy for the extermination of them. One bitter cold 
winter observing the Inrds were suffering for food, I began feeding su^ 
Then I got from my maricet nutn shank bones and tied them to the trees; 
the squirrds gnawed the ropes and the dogs carried away the bones. Then 
I drilled holes in the bones and wired them on with old picture-wire. Fr(»n 
that time on we began to understand each other; the birds stayed on and 
when spring came they got busy. That spring I saw but two caterpillar nests 
and since then have not seen any. The forestry assodation should make the 
gay little cheerful chickadee a life member and f redy advertise his virtues, I 
am somewhat inclined to betieve that a solution of the gypsy moth problem 
could be woriced out on somewhat similar lines. From my personal obser- 
vation I think the idea is certainly worth an investigation and trial. 

pile subject of birds and gypsy moths is carefully treated in the mon- 
ograph entitled ** The Gypsy Moth, ** published by the Board of Agriculture 
in 1806.— Ed.] 

THE APPALACHIAN FORESTS HEARING. 

For the second time the Appalachian national forests bill was advocated 
before the committee on agriculture iji the house of representatives in Wash- 
ington, January SO, by a joint ddegation of southerners and New En^and- 
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ezs. Two years ago the hearing was held in the <Ad room of the commUtee 
on agricultme and the narrow spaces about the big table were crowded. 
Hiis year a body of £50 people taxed the seating capacity of the big ways and 
means room in the new office building of the house of representatives. Two 
yearn ago the aiguments were made to an unfavorable committee and they 
were so strong that they brought from that committee a favorable report 
without dissent. This year the committee had been reconstructed and it was 
stated and not denied that the q>eaker had put on men who would see that 
the onus of blocking this measure did not a second time come upon him. 
The committee was, however, most courteous in its attitude. The mem- 
bers attended well and showed an active interest in the presentation of the 
case, which was concluded in two sessions on Thursday. Chairman Chades 
F. Scott of Kansas at the dose of the hearing thanked the delegates for the 
dear and concise manner in which the case was presented and said that con- 
trary to the usual experience there had not been a dull minute in the whole 
hearing. Assurance was also given that the committee appreciated the im- 
portance of the matter presented. 

The presentation of the case was arranged and conducted by the follow- 
ing committee: Hoke Smith, Georgia, chairman; W. L. Hall, United States 
Forest Service; F. W. Rdlins, New Hampshire; ligon J<^mson, Georgia; 
I^iiKp W. Ayres, New Hampshire; Edwin A. Start, Massachusetts. 

The different phases of the question were first presented by experts, 
among whom were Gifford Pinchot, forester of the United States; Philip W. 
Ayres, forester of the Sodety for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests; 
Professor George F. Swain, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Pro- 
fessor L. C. Glenn, Vanderfailt University; £. J. Watson, conmiisaoner of 
agriculture, commerce, and immigration. South CaroHna; W. S. Lee, Jr., 
of Charlotte, N. C; A. M. Schoen of Atlanta, representing the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

F. C. Dumaine, treasurer of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
and C. H. J. Woodbury, secretary of the National Assodation of Cotton 
Manufacturers, spoke for the great manufacturing interests involved. The 
dty of Lawrence was represented by a ddegation of three and had for its 
spokesman Dr. O'Sullivan, chairman of the board of trade. 

Harvey N. Shepard, chairman of the Massachusetts ddegation, made an 
able argument for the constitutionality of the measure, and an doquent plea 
for the preservation of the beauty of the hills on grounds of the pubHc wd- 
fare and the highest sentiment. The closing argument by ex-Govemor Hoke 
Smith of Creorgia was a masteriy summing up of the whole case. Indeed, 
the leadership of the able ex-governor and ex-secretary of the interior during 
the whole hearing was tactful, fordble, and inspiring. 
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There were other speakers, who Uxk up different aspects of the question, 
and many resolutions from conmiercial and scientific bodies were piesoited, 
in addition to a hurge classified volume of petitions and resolutions whidi 
had been prepared in advance. Many maps and charts were filed as part 
of the evidence, and two photograph albums, one for the southern Appa- 
lachians and one for the White Mountains. 

Senator Lodge and Representatives Gillett and Peters of Massachusetta 
appeared before the committee and bore testimony to their interest and that 
of their constituents in the measure. 

Congressman Weeks of Massachusetts is in a position, as a member of 
the committee on agriculture, to add to hb valuable woriL for the bill. 

On the 14th of February a move was made to refer the Inll to the judidaiy 
conmiittee for a decision as to its constitutionality. This was not unlodsed 
for and as doubt on that point has tied up some votes that might be for the 
biU, it is just as well to have the issue fought out and settled. 



OUR PARASITE WORK EXAMINED. 

The general court last year directed Superintendent KirMand to seek the 
criticism of eminent specialists on the work for parasitic contrc^ of the moth 
pests now being carried on in Massachusetts. The occurrence of the inter- 
national eoological congress in Boston last summer made it possible to se- 
cure on this committee of examination an unusual array of scientific men. 
The Kst of those who investigated the work and made reports thereon foOows: 

Professor Edward M. Ehriiom, d^uty oommiBsicMier ci horticulture. State of 
California. 

Professor Herbert Osbom, Ohio State University. 

Dr. John B. Smith, entomologist. New Jersey Agricultural Esperime&t Station. 

Professor S. A. Forbes, State entomologist of Illinois. 

Professor E. P. Pelt, State entomologist of New York. 

Professor H. A. Morgan, director of the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Professor M. V. SUngeiland, of the Cornell University, New York. 

Professor Charles M. Lounsbuiy, entcHnologist at Cape Town, South Africa. 

Professor Walter W. Froggatt, Government entomologist at New South Wales. 

Dr. James Fletcher, Dominion entomologist, Canada. 

Professor R. Blanchard, University^ of Paris, and member of the Academy ol llJed- 
idne. 

Dr. 6. Horvath, director of the Zo5logical Station, National Hungarian Museum* 

Dr. Richard Heymons, extraordinaiy honoraiy professor and custodian at the 
Zoological Museum of the Royal Institute of Berlin. 

Professor A. Severin, conservator of the Royal Museum of Natural Histoiy of 
Belgium. 
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It is most gratifying to record the unanimous endorsement of the work 
done by Superintendent Kirkland and Dr. Howard, which is said to be the 
largest task of the kind ever undertaken. The reports say that the organ- 
ization and methods are the best possible to secure the desired end. The 
only adverse criticisms are that an effort should be made also to secure par- 
asites from Japan; that greater attention should be given to a technical study 
of the life history and relations of the parasites; that the questions of fungous 
and bacterial diseases of the moths should be carefully studied. Other sug- 
gestions are of minor character, relating to the arrangements and equip- 
ments ci the laboratories. 

Professor Trevor IQncaid ci the University of Washington will be sent 
to Japan for parasites March 1 and in May Professor Herbert P. Johnson 
of the University ci St. Louis will come to Massachusetts to study bacterial 
and fungous diseases of the moths. 

Parasites will still be shipped from Europe. Thus far the state has ex- 
pended $S4,674 on parasite experiments. At least two species are known to 
have established themselves here, a minute parasite of the brown-tail, and a 
predatory beetle which especially attacks the gypsy moth caterpillar. 

The office of the Associatiaa, No. 4 Jo^ Street, Boston, is open dai^ during busi* 
ness hours. There ib a small library and visitors are cordMdfy welcome. 

MemberMp. Blank applicatioiis for membershq) may be obtained of the Secretary 
oo ai^hcatioQ. The fees are: 

For annual membershm, two doUars. 
For life membership, 0y doUan, 
For patron membership, one th/ouBand doUam. 
AH fees received from patrons and life members are invested in the pennane&t 
fund and the income only is used for the work of the Association. 

L$dun Service, The Association will provide lecturers on forestnr subjects. These 
lectures may be with or wi^out lantem iUustntioDS. Terms will be given by the 
Secretary. 

PubUeation Departmeni. Woodland and Roadbidb is the official bulletin of the 
Association and a subscription to it is included with each membership. Other publi- 
cations are oocasionaUy issued. Some of these are for free distribution; for others a 
nominal sum is charged. 

OFncESB, 1008. 

Preeideni.— Henkt P. Walcott of Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents, — Berkshire, Alexander Sedqwick of Stockbridge; Bristol, Walter 
C. Baylies of Taunton; Essex, Harlan P. Kelset of Salem; Franklin, John A. 
Aiken of Greenfield; Haiiq)shire, Wiluam P. Brooks of Amherst; Hampden, 
William F. Gale of Springfield; Middlesex, Samuel C. Lawrence of Meoford; 
Norfolk, F. L. Olmsted, Jr., of Brookline; Plymouth, Harrt £. Converse of 
Marion ; Suffolk, Charles S. Hamun of Boston ; Worcester, Jameb W. Brookb of 
Petersham. 
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r.— &miifA.&CAKrolBiDcriau AMmm, No. 4 Joj 81ml. Boitaii. 

3VMMr«r.— A. W. EuMM ol Btfanont 

I CowiwYftitf. AD« CbasibetkinL Emma 6. rV«mSwg« , IMctie < 
ham, A. W. Elaoo. Ricfaud A. Hal^Hcniy James, Jr., Edwin A. Start, Hcnfyl 
Waloott, Mai7 Lee Waie. 

Nair 



EdM AndMw, tOO danndai St, Boitoo. 

Mis. J. F. LoCfarap^ $6 Geotial Ayt^ NcwtonTiHe. 

Leonaid C. WaMO, 190 Harvard St, BrooUme. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Tb« Graduattt School of Appllod Seloneo and Tho Lawroneo Selentflle Sebool 
offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electricil, 
Minine and Metallurgical Engineering, AjH^hitectare, Landscape 
Arcbltecturet Foreatryy Ph3r8ics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 

For further information, address W. 0. SABIKB» 15 Uniyersity Hafl, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



POWDER POINT SCHOOL 

DUXBURY, MASS. 

In tdAtfon to die present work of die school, a new p r epuawy courie in 

FORESTRY 

it being Karted, leading to the college coortet in this subject. It reqoires hard, evnest 
application, and develops an appreciation of nature and power of leaderthip. 
F. B. KNAPP. 5.B. 



WE GROW FROM SEED 

MILLIONS of STANDARD EVERGDEENS 

For Forestry P]&.nting 

COLLECTOBS AND DEALERS IN NATIVE EVERGBEEN 

TREE SEED 

Wo KMicrt oofrei|ioiifl€nco. 

EVERGREEN NURSERY CO.. Sturgeon Baty. Wto. 
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Edwin A. Start, Editor and Publisher 
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The Massa^usetts Forestry Association is organized to ^promote judicious methods 
tfi dealing with forests; to promote foresiation of unproductive lands and planting and 
care of shade trees; and to arouse and educate public interest in these subjects. At the 
office of the Association, No. A Joy Street, Boston, which is open daily, there is a smaU 
Ubrary, and visitors are cordially wdoome. 

Membership. Blank applications for membership may be obtained of the Sec- 
retary. The fees, which include subscription to Woodland and Roadside, are: 

For annual membership, $2; for life membership, $50; for patron membership, 
$1,000. All fees received from patrons and life members are invested in the permanent 
fund and the income only is used for the work of the Association. 

Lecture Service. The Association will provide lecturers on forestry subjects. 
These lectures may be with or without lantern illustrations. Terms will be given by 
the Secretary. 

Publication Department. Woodland and Roadside is the official bulletin 
of the Association and a subscription to it is included with each membership. Other 
publications are occasionally issued. Some of these are for free distribution; for others 
a nominal sum is diarged. 

To Tree Wardens. The Association will advise tree wardens, or any persons, 
without chai^, as to selection, planting, and care of highway shade trees; means for 
protecting trees from injury; ana in cases of violation ofthe laws for the protection of 
public shade trees it will suggest a mode of procedure. If desired an agent will be sent 
to view conditions and make suggestions on the ground, but in such cases the expense 
of the agent must be met bv the town or person so served. No fee will be charged for 
the agent's services beyond actual expenses. Address all communications to the Sec- 
retary. 
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CMtorial 

If the best estimates of the conditions in the national house of r^resent- 
atives are not very wide of the mark the enactment of a national forest bill 
by the sixtieth congress hangs upon a question of time. Before this reaches 
our readers the situation may have changed materially, but at this time (Feb- 
ruary 12), it may be briefly stated as follows: The Weeks bill, already re- 
ported to the house by a majority of the committee, will be allowed consider- 
ation. It is probable that it will pass. In that case it will go at once to con- 
ference, as it is a substitute for the bill already passed by the senate. The 
main features of the bill having been practically accepted by all concerned, 
the conference will be brief and harmonious, and enactment and approval 
by the President will not involve much delay. This is the most favorable 
view of the situation. To carry out this program it is necessary that con- 
sideration should be had at an early enough date to permit the other neces- 
sary steps to be taken before the expiration of the sixtieth congress on the 
fourth of March. It b also assumed that there is a working majority in favor 
of the bill. This is believed to be true. It is further assumed that the oppo- 
sition of the Speaker, which undoubtedly continues so far as his personal 
views are concerned, will not become active to the extent of preventing or 
delaying legislation. This we have reason to hope for. One thing remains: 
We must have every New England vote and the effort of every New En^^and 
representative. It is not enough that perfunctory assurances of support or 
interest should be given. New England is thoroughly aroused on this ques- 
tion and will watch the action of its representatives. It expects them all to 
use their influence to have this matter brought promptly before the house 
and then to be in their places to vote and if need be to fight for it. 

The report of the majority of the committee on agriculture favoring the 
Weeks bill is signed by Kfttbedoe Haskins of Vermont, William W. 
Cocks of New York, Ralph D. Cole of Ohio, Ernist M. Pollard of 
Ndbraska, Clarence C. Gilhams of Indiana, Jambs C. McLauohlim of 
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Michigan, John W. Weeks of Massachusetts, John Lamb of Virginia, 
AfiBURT F. Lever of South Carolina, Augustus O. Stanley of Kentucky, 
and J. THOiiAS Heflin of Alabama. We are glad to call attention to the 
final alignment of the committee because most of its members have had 
quite an experience with this measure. The principal minority report is 
signed by Charles F. Scott of Kansas (chairman of the committee), Will- 
iam LoRiMEB of Illinois, Georqe W. Cook, of Colorado, Jack Beall of 
Texas, and W. W. Rucker of Missouri. The minority objection is based 
largely on the argument of Colonel Chittenden of the engineer corps 
against the theory that forests check floods and guard against erosion. 
They should take notice of Professor Swain's reply, which leaves very 
little for Colonel Chittenden to stand on. The minority also hold that 
this involves an enormous expenditure, not warranted by the facts. This» 
it may be said, depends upon future congresses. It is not involved in the 
present measure. If in its ten years' life this initial effort justifies itself, ac- 
cording to the minority's own admission, the greater expense might be war- 
ranted. Separate minority reports, both in opposition, are submitted by W. C. 
Hawley of Oregon and Gilbert N. Haugen of Iowa. 

Massachusetts must prepare once more to take up the question of the 
taxation of woodlands and this time with a definite intention of arriving at 
some useful conclusion. The subject has been a good deal discussed since 
the special committee on forest taxation made its report to the general court 
in 1906. At its annual meeting in January the American Forestry Associa- 
tion adopted the following resolutions upon this subject: 

Wheeeas, no law is equitable or just which obliges the owner, or owners, of forest 
lands to pay all the taxes upcm land from which he or they receive no more benefit than 
the state at large, and. 

Whereas, no law is equitable which imposes a greater tax upon a crop of grow- 
ing timber than it does upon a crop of growing com, or other grain, therefore: 

Be a resolved. That the American Forestry Association reconmiends that its mem- 
bers do all in their power to secure within their respective states the enactment of such 
laws as may be constitutional therein as will remove the tax from standing timber, 
and substitute instead of such tax, an income tax when the timber is cut. 

This in a general way expresses the conclusions of the best thought upon 
this subject. Discussion often runs into complicated technicalities which 
obscure the main issue that is here presented. When we put Massachusetts 
on this more equitable ground we shall come nearer to making forest prop- 
erty the stable form of wealth that it should be. Recently the non-resident 
owner of a thousand acres of woodland in this commonwealth had his val- 
uation tripled without warning, the result being that he must either sell the 
stumpage or the whole property, which he has been holding for development 
and for the good of the community. This shows what arbitrary action may 
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do under the present law. As long as asaessors construe the law to fit present 
conditions, it worics no real hardship, but they can at any time legally com- 
pd the eutting of a stand of timb^ by taxing it to the limit, as has beoi done 
in the case mentioned. The international tax conference at Toronto last 
October brought out a discussion of forest taxation of which Mr. Lawaon 
Purdy said that he had not heard papers [on taxation] "so dear, so wdl 
reasoned, devoted to subjects of such supreme importance.'* When we can 
have some of the base that has settled about this subject thus cleared away 
we have a r%ht to feel that we are almost ready for the solution of our prob- 
lem. Before long we hope to present in Woodland and Roadbide some 
of the main points of the Toronto discussion, with other contributioBS to the 
subject. 

DiBCuasiON before the legislative committee on legal affairs of the bill 
offered by the Massachusetts Forestry Association throwing upon the abuttor 
who proposes to cut trees along the hi^way the burden of proof as to their 
bdng outside the highway Mnes, developed a general ignorance of the fact 
that very few highways in our country towns are surveyed and have their 
boundaries accurately determined. That this should be done is unques- 
tionable, but the burden of cost would be heavy, and heaviest perhaps in 
those towns which are least able to meet additional burdens. The proposed 
legislation, embodied in House bill No. 898, imposes no harddiip. The 
issue is soldy between the public welfare and the wide interest of the whole 
dtizenship and the private interest of the man who seeks to make his private 
profit as great as possible, even to the point of risking the taking of pubKe 
property. This bdng the case, it seems just and equitable that the presump- 
tion of public ownership should stand untfl the contrary is proved; and the 
means of proof are as accessible or more so to the owner of the abutting 
property than to the tree warden of the town, whose sworn duty it is to see 
that public ri^ts in highway shade trees are protected. 



THE NATIONAL FOREST BUSINESS. 

A flTKATiBfiafT recently issued by Chief Forester Giffoid Findiot for the 
fiscal year 11H)8 shows that the government speai for the administiaticm and 
protection of the 182 national forests in seventeen states and territories aad 
Alaska, 10,526,098.02, or about one and one-half cents an acre. Pefmaaent 
improvements, induding the construction of 3,400 miles of trails, 100 miles 
of wagon roads, 8,200 miles of tdephone lines, 550 cabins and bams, 000 
miles of pasture and drift fences, 250 bridges, Bxtd 40 miles of fire lines, cost 
$592,160.19. Material for 400 additional miles of tdef^ione lines was shipped 
into the forests but funds were not available to conq^ete eonstmction before 
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the doae of the jear. There waa spenl; ia foieet investigationa and in diffu- 
aion of information and oodperatiye work $^297,840.40, making a total ex- 
penditiue of $8,416,107.61. 

The leoeipts from sales of timber, gracing fees, and permits for special 
uses ol forest resources amounted to $1,842,281.87, an increaae of $271,222.43 
over the 1007 figures. The p& acre receipts from the national forests were 
a Uttk more than one c^it, less than five mills undor the per acre cost of 
admimitration and protection ai the forests. The amounts paid the states 
and territories, to be expended for roads and public schools from the year's 
receipts, amounted to $447,068.79. Chiefly because of increasing the revenue 
to the states from 10 per cent in 1907 to 25 per cent last year, there was a 
total increaae of $294,081.62 in the amounts payable to the states. 

In addition, the national forests yielded heavily to the public in free use. 
There were 80,714 permits granted for the free use of timber by settlers, schools 
and dniTches, during the year, against 17,899 in 1907. The number of board 
feet used in this way by the public amounted to 131^82,000. Of free special- 
use permits there were issued during the year 1,768, as against a total of 1,471 
previously granted. Of the latter, 968 were in force during the year. 

The grazing receipts for 1908 were $962,829.40, and were paid by the 
holders of 19,845 permits to graze 1,882,221 cattle, horses, and hogs, and of 
4,282 pennits to graze 7,687,111 sheep and goats. Receipts of $849,027.24 
from timber sales vreie paid by approximately 5,189 purchasers, who cut the 
equivalent of 892,792,000 board feet of timber. The receipts from special 
uses amounted to $30,425.28 and were paid by 2,065 permittees. 

The year's receipts r^resent profitable use of the forests by some 30,000 
individuals or concerns, in addition to the free users. The free use privilege 
is intended to make the forests contribute most effectively to the public wel- 
fare, and the timber that is given to individuals, about one-fourth of the total 
cut, is given to promote the development of the country through settlement. 

The total receipts from timber sales eadi year since the national for- 
ests have been under the administration of the Forest Service have been as 
fbUows: 1905, $60,186.62; 1906, $245,018.49; 1907, $668,813.12; 1908, 
$849,027.24. 

About 700,000 trees were planted last year on forests in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, and California. There 
are now growing at the planting stations over 2,200,000 trees which will be 
ready for planting in 1909. Sufficient seed was sown in the spring of 1908 
to produce 4,600,000 seedlings. In addition to these plantings, experimental 
broadcast sowings were made during the year in 27 forests, in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico. 
The total area sown was 181 acres, of which 47 were in the Black HiUs Na- 
tional Foiest 
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Theoretically there is one patrol officer in the forests to every 116,665 
acres, but actually, so great is the volume of business demanding the atten- 
tion of the force, but one man to every 500,000 acres was available. This 
is manifestly insufficient and it is remarkable that fires were k^t down as 
well as they were. It is already evident that when we have devdoped our 
forest system as thoroughly as Grcrmany has done we shall have in the forests 
one of our great sources of national wealth, and all wise expenditures to this 
end are investments that will ultimately make a large return to the people. 



GREAT BRITAIN'S FOREST PROPOSITION. 

Grxat BBrrAiN's extensive reforestation scheme is just now attracting 
much attention from students of national forestry problems and solutions. 
The royal commission on afforestation (a bad word, since it contains an 
unnecessary syllable) and coast erosion has reported the most extensive 
plan of forest restoration ever undertaken. It is proposed to plant 150,000 
acres a year for sixty years, the annual cost ranging from $450,000 at the 
banning to over $15,000,000 at the end of the period. It is estimated that 
the forest would be selfHnipporting after the fortieth year; that after eighty 
years it would have a value of $2,810,000,000, over five hundred millions in 
excess of its cost; and that the net annual revenue would be $87,500,000, or 
$9.7$ per acre from land now producing about 50 cents. These estimates 
are based upon the favorable conditions for tree growth in England and its 
known production in the past. 

Great Britain has been practically stripped of commercial forests and it 
is with her a task of reforestation pure and simple. The commission recom- 
mends undertaking this work '*as a sound and remunerative investment,*' 
and says there is no question that substantially the anticipated results can 
be obtained. Experts testified before the commission that "the production 
of timber in Great Britain will be more rapid than in Saxony," whidi was 
selected for comparison on account of the close resemblance between the 
economic and physical conditions in the two countries. Yet in Saxony the 
net annual profit per acre from the national forests has increased ilSt per 
cent in 90 years, mainly, it was testified, because of "the more systematic 
and careful management." The lack of forests in Great Britain is the result, 
not of natural conditions, but of bad national economy. This is fuither 
proved by the fact that there are a number of private forests which, though 
but indifferently managed, are netting their owners handsome revenues. 

It is one of the interesting things about a forestry proposition that results 
can be figured with such exactness. If we apply to Massachusetts the experi- 
ence of some of the Grerman states and the known increase of our best native 
woods, with due allowance for improvement under skilled management, it 
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becomes perfectly evident that the state might realize a net revenue of from 
ten to twenty millions of dollars from lands now comparatively unproductive. 
We have not far from three million acres of such lands. A net income of five 
or six dollars an acre, easUy realisable if reforestation along approved lines 
is developed consistently and 83rstematically for a term of years, would be a 
very comfortable income for the Massachusetts of seventy years hence and 
would make the state tax, even with a growing budget, sit lightly and easily 
on the people. 

CONDITIONS, NOT A THEORY. 

Thb forests of the United States now cover about 550 million acres, or 
about one-fourth of the land. The original forests covered not less than 850 
million acres, or nearly one-half. The forests owned by the government 
comprise one-fourth of the total forest area, and one-fifth of all timber stand- 
ing. Forests privately owned cover three-fourths of the area, and contain 
four-fifths of the standing timber. Besides having three times the area and 
four times the forests, the timberland privately owned is generally more 
valuable. Forestry, or conservative lumbering, is practised on 70 per cent 
of the forests publicly owned and on less than one per cent of the forests 
privately owned. 

Senator Smoot, chairman of the section of forests of the National Con- 
servation Commission, in outlying the future has said: "By reasonable 
thrift, we can produce a constant timber supply beyond our present need, 
and with it conserve the usefulness of our streams for irrigation, water sup- 
ply, navigation, and power. Under right management, our forests will yield 
over four times as much as now. We can reduce waste in the woods and in 
the mill at least one-third, with present as well as future profit. We can 
perpetuate the naval stores industry. Preservative treatment will reduce 
by one-fifth the quantity of timber used in the water or in the ground. We 
can practically stop forest fires at a total yearly cost of one-fifth the value of 
the standing timber burned each year, not counting young growth. We shall 
suffer for timber to meet our needs, until our forests have had time to grow 
again. But if we act vigorously and at once, we shall escape permanent 
timber scarcity." 

WOOD WASTE IN CONCRETE BUILDING. 

The Lumber Review calls attention to what it describes as the "appalling 
waste of lumber in every building that is built of reinforced concrete." Es- 
timates by experienced men put the amount of lumber used in building a 
concrete structure at one-half the amount that would be necessary to build 
the whole edifice of wood. Most of this wood goes to the waste wood pile 
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when it has once been used. The Review rightlj holds tiiat this ' 
paicbnable in these days and with our present knowledge of Ihe shortage 
of timber resources. If this leakage could be diminated it is evident tiiait 
a great saving would be effected in the cost of concrete buildings, roaJdng 
them more practicable and thus effecting a double economy in hunber. 

Some time ago a bungalow, much exploited in building and ocw iutrj life 
magazines, was constructed near New York of eoncrete b^ daj labor, at a 
cost several hundred dollars less than the estimates made hy two hmS dan 
for the same plans under frame construction. This was accompEshed bj 
the careful supervision of the owner and the savii^ of just sudi items of 
waste as is referred to above. In this case the lumber used for molding tibe 
concrete was handled with care and was utilised in the interior standing 
work so that there was practically no lumber waste. This would be possible 
in many cases. In all cases builders should find some way of preserving and 
utilizing the lumber used in their concrete work. Otherwise concrete build- 
ing never will be sufficiently economical to prove generally attractive. 



NOTES. 
Japan is giving its attention to improved bamboo cultivation, as the source of paptf 
which plays so laige a part in J^>ane8e products. 

An enormous amount of timber is used annually in mining — much more than 
most persons realize. It is needed to prevent caving in. Evidently this woik caDs for 
wood of strength, finnness, and ability to resist decay. The great number of mine 
accidents due to decaying timbers and the decreasing suppfy of material are arousing 
the interest of mine operators in wood preservation by treatment — an eeonomy of 
the utmost importance where laige quantities of wood are used under ooDditi«na that 
promote decay. 



MASSACHUSETTS FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

iWto MemJbem, 

Frederick Ayer, 805 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 

Chuies Edward Bacon, 66 Beacon Street, Boston. 

TViUiam P. Bailey, EHot National Bank, Boston. 

Austin K. Chadwidc, LowelL 

Edward L. Chase, Hyannis. 

Harry S. Peridns, 88 Washington Square, Salem. 



POWDER POINT SCHOOL 

DUXBURY, MA55. 

In additioii to the preiaat work of the school, a new pnpantoiy govim in 

FORESTRY 

b bong started, leading to the college counei in this subject. It requires hasd^ earnest 
application, and develops an appreciation of nature and power of leadership. 
F. B. iOf APP, S.B. 
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